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On thb Gale of Ootobeb 18th-14th, 1881, ovbb thb Bbitish Isles. By 
G. J. Symons, F.B.S., President. (Plates I. and n.) 

[Read November 16ih, 1881.] 

With the steady onward progress of Meteorology the character of the 
descriptions of Meteorological phenomena necessarily changes, and besides 
changing, the records become much more yolominons. They change, because 
the desire of the present day is to have facts rather than graphic descriptions, 
to have the records of instruments rather than personal opinions, or 
sensations. Descriptions become more voluminous for many reasons: 
there are ten times as many observers as there were but a short time back, 
there are many more instruments at work, and the newspaper press, the 
postal system, and the telegraph, all tend to bring before the world many 
facts, of which in bygone years not a word would have been heard outside 
perhaps, the mere county in which they occurred. 

But it would never do to shrink from investigating phenomena, because the 
task is heavy, or because, to do it exhaustively, six months might be devoted 
to it. I venture to hold that the wisest course is to face the difficulty — 
which is a very real one — and to do your best. That at any rate is what I 
have done, and before I go another step, I desire to say that it will give me 
extreme pleasure to hand over to any one who has six months to spare, the 
originab whence I have prepared the remarks I am about to offer. 

It has been remarked, that if this paper had been postponed for a few 
months, more data respecting the earlier stages of the storm would have 
been available. This is obviously true, but fortunately our discussing it now 
by no means prevents its being subsequently further investigated — on the 
contrary, as by prompt action we have collected an enormous mass of data, 
while the £acts are fresh in the memory of all, we bring its general features 
forward at once, and I trust that, as it is scarcely more than a month since 
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the siQnn fiwifpt over these islands, the discussion to-night will be nnnstially 
osefol bi^ clearing up doubtful points, in supplying omissions, and in cor- 
.il^pUilg'erroneous inferences. The more that is done in these respects, the 
**^'t{er will it be for the science we follow. 

*• ' It is usual to reserve for the conclusion of a paper the recognition of any 
assistance which the author may have received — ^but I reverse the practice, 
for two reasons : firstly, because the assistance has been so great that its 
importance exceeds that of my own share in the work ; and secondly, 
because it is only by entering rather fully into explanations as to the division 
of labour that I can indicate the mode in which I intend to lay the facts 
before you. 

As soon as it had been resolved that the subject should be brought before 
the meeting this evening, I received many valuable offers of assistance, all 
which have been amply fulfilled. Mr. Scott promised the help of the 
Meteorological Office, and has throughout assisted in every possible way ; Mr. 
Rogers Field undertook to have the diagrams enlarged ; Mr. Charles Harding 
offered to collect all the information which he could respecting shipping 
disasters, and in so doing, he has had important help from the Meteorological 
Council, and from the head quarters of Shipping Intelligence, viz. Lloyd's. 

I was from the first very desirous of collecting information as to the 
indications of wind pressure which could be obtained from structural damage, 
e.g. that a mass of stone offering x superficial feet to the wind and weighing 
y pounds was overthrown, indicating a wind force of not less than z lbs. 
per square foot; and I therefore learnt with great pleasure that Mr. J. Wallace 
Peggs had already collected some data of this kind. I have therefore turned 
over to him such facts of structural damage as I collected, and he has 
prepared the paper which will follow mine ; and I thought it had better stand 
as it does, as an independent one, than as an Appendix to my own. 

Mr. Harding's paper too will appear separately from this one, as the 
information it contains, relating exclusively to the sea, entitles it to considera- 
tion apart from the records of the storm on shore. 

The reduction of the anemograms has been made chiefly by Mr. Curtis, 
but partly by Mr. Constable. The reduction of the barograms, the tabulation 
of the barometer readings, the plotting of the wind on the charts and the 
drawing of the isobars, as well as the general preparation of the paper, have 
been shared between Mr. H. Sowerby Wallis and myself. 

It will thus be seen that I was fully justified in stating that the work of 
my colleagues is collectively greater than my own. 

It is in the next place necessary to state what steps have been taken to 
collect information, and with what result. The suggestion of preparing the 
paper was adopted by the Council on October 19th, and within 24 hours a 
Circular had been prepared, printed, addressed and posted to nearly 400 
observers who were either known, or who were considered to be, either 
using standard instruments, or otherwise able to furnish valuable information. 
The response was exactly what previous experience has led me to expect, 
namelyf the prompt despatch of all the information which the great 
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majority of these 400 observers could fdnush. Of oonrse it was impossible-— 
would have been waste of time — ^to acknowledge these conmiunications ; the 
best possible acknowledgment has been to do my utmost to turn them to 
good effect. 

Most of the returns were extremely satisfactory, and some, notably that 
from the Boyal Observatory, Greenwich, were remarkably good. But there 
are one or two cases in which I should like to see valuable instruments 
receive better treatment than they do. It is hardly pleasant (especially 
remembering the adage respecting a gift horse) to write to any one and 
suggest improvements ; but as a very old Fellow of the Society, I feel it partly 
my duty to urge two points, (1) that self-recording barographs, no matter 
what be the pattern, should not be left to run for 24 hours with only one 
reading of the standard to check them. At Greenwich and Oxford, and at 
all the observatories of the Meteorological Council, there are automatic indi- 
cations of the time scale, and where there are no such arrangements they 
ought to be introduced, while at least three times in every 24 hours there 
ought to be an eye reading to check the indications of the barogram. (2). It 
would be httle individual trouble if observers, besides sending the uncorrected 
readings of their barometers, sent also the equivalent sea-level pressure. It 
is not much trouble to reduce half a dozen readings, but when there are a 
hundred times half a dozen, the work becomes heavy. 

Before entering upon the description of the storm, I think that it is desirable 
to say a few words which may be useful in keeping the discussion from 
becoming discursive. No one yet knows precisely what is the distinction 
between a so-called whirlwind and a so-called cyclone, or as it is popularly 
called, a storm. The broad distinguishing features of the two classes are that 
the energy is concentrated in the former, while it covers a large area in the 
latter. In the path of a so-called whirlwind the mechanical force exerted is 
sometimes almost beyond belief; and it is not merely, or perhaps chiefly, lateral 
force which is developed, but there is, to my mind, overwhelming evidence 
of the passage of a very small area of greatly reduced atmospheric' pressure. 
I believe that no mercurial barograph yet made could record the oscillation 
of pressure during the passage of such a whirlwind as, for example, the Walmer 
one. Possibly it might be done with some such instrument as the self-recording 
aneroid at Montsouris ; but even if the instrument were in readiness, all experi- 
ence shows that it would probably be a thousand years before a whirlwind 
passed over it, so rare are their occurrences and so narrow are their tracks. 
But there can be no harm in stating my own impression, which is, that with 
a whirlwind ^ of a mile wide the barometer would be 0*2 inch lower in the 
centre than on either side, which would perhaps give a lifting power to the air 
in buildings over which it passed of about 14 lbs. per square foot. This gives 
a gradient of 0*8 in. per miUy a phenomenon of which, of course, there is no 
record whatever. But, on the other hand, we have records of the vertical lifting 
of slated roofs, and the simultaneous outward explosion of the walls of houses 
even towards the wind. The essential characteristics of a so-called whirlwind 
may be stated as (a) a very narrow path^from 100 to 1,000 feet wide, and 
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from } a mile to perhaps, bnt rarely, 10 or 20 mfles long ; (b) great damage 
within the track and scarcely any ontside ; (c) a colomn of dense vaponr like 
smoke, and (d) a mass of fragments of trees usnally occupying the centre of the 
path, and progressing but slowly, perhaps at the rate of from 6 to 10 miles 
per honr. 

A storm is a very different phenomenon, often more than a thousand times 
greater in breadth, unaccompanied by any such excessive barometric differ- 
ences as those I have just mentioned ; never, in this country, producing the 
expansive or explosive effects common with whirlwinds, and rarely developing 
anything like the mechanical energy of the smaller phenomenon. 

I am inclined to think (although I have never yet seen it proved) that 
small whirlwinds, or at any rate, streams of air at high velocity, and there- 
fore possessing special destructive force, frequently pass along with, and 
through, the larger storms. I do not quite see what trace of such phenomena, 
we ought to expect to find in the records of our, at present rather widely 
separated, fixed observatories. Possibly we may regard as such, the cmious 
little depression which is visible in the traces of the barograma at Oxford, 
Eew, Camden Square, and Greenwich. 

Mr. 0. Harding's charts will show that the storm we are now to discuss 
originated to the southward of Newfoundland as early as October 10th, and 
that by noon on the 18th it had travelled to about longitude 28^ W or, say, 
500 miles west of Ghdway, and had developed into a storm of considerable 
energy. At that time there were scarcely any instrumental indications in 
the British Isles of its approach ; the barometer was falling at Valencia, but 
not rapidly, and at some of the western English stations, Birmingham for 
example, it was still rising. The Daily Weather Report for 8 a.m. of that 
day showed that a large depression was lying over Norway, with westerly or 
north-westerly winds blowing over the British Isles ; but by 2 p.m. the fsJl 
of the barometer had become general over Ireland, and had extended to the 
western part of England ; and at 6 p.m. the advance of the depression was 
still more clearly indicated by the barometer in north-west Ireland having 
fallen more than haU-an-inch since 8 a.m., the wind having in the meanwhile 
backed to south-east, from which point it blew freshly. The chart of 
barometric pressure for 9 a.m. on the 14th shows that during the night the 
centre of the depression had passed across the north of Ireland and was then 
lying over the south-east of Scotland, in which district the fall of the barometer 
had been very rapid, amounting at Leith to 1*11 in. between 6 p.m. on the 18th 
and 8 a.m. on the 14th. From the chart it will be seen that the lowest 
readings were at that time over Haddingtonshire, which is enclosed by the 
isobar for 28*8 ins. 

Another of the charts prepared by Mr. 0. Harding indicates the position 
of the centre at noon on the 14th over the North Sea, some 100 miles from 
the British coast ; and by 6 p.m. it had very nearly reached the Danish 
coast ; so that during the day it had continued to travel at an average rate 
of rather less than 40 miles per hour. 

It is a point worthy of remark that the barometrical gradients ware bv 
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no means so steep in front of, and near, the centre of the disturbance as at 
Boipe distance in its rear. A glance at the 9 a.m. chart of pressure will 
show that the steepest gradients were at that time over St. George's 
Channel and its neighboorhood, where the wind blew with great force all the 
morning. The difference between the 8 a.m. readings at Shields and Barrow 
was only *06 in. at that hour ; and between Shields and Mollaghmore it was 
bnt a quarter of an inch ; but owing to the rapid rise of the barometer which 
occnrred at the latter place immediately after the centre of the storm had 
passed to the E, the difference between the two stations had increased by 2 
p.m. to an inch ; decreasing again to half-an-inch by 6 p.m., when the baro- 
meter had been rising for some hoars at Shields. This rapid change in the 
gradient accounts for the fact, noticed by most observers in the north of 
England and Ireland, of the tuddenness with which the force of the gale burst 
upon them, simultaneously with a shift of the wind to North-west, and not 
until some time after the barometer had conmienced to rise. 

The sheet of barometric curves (Plate I.) shows very plainly this progress 
of the depression from west to east, for whilst at Valencia the minimum 
occurred about 2 a.m. on the 14th, at Armagh it did not occur till 6 a.m.; 
at Glasgow a little after 8 a.m., and at Aberdeen not until nearly 10 a.m. 
The track of the storm-centre lay probably su£&ciently near to Armagh and 
Glasgow to allow of the use of the times of the minima at those stations for 
obtaining approximately its rate of progress during the early hours of the 
14th, and the rate thus obtained, about 40 miles per hour, agrees very 
closely with the rate abready given for the latter part of the day. 

It may be worth noting that observers in Derry and Berwick report an 
nnusual darkness in the SE, which continued for some hours prior to the 
outburst of the storm. 

On examining the records of damage I found that there was one fortunate 
coincidence— -in many parts the greatest damage occurred at about the time 
for which the largest number of accurate observations were sent in, viz. 9 a.m. 
on the 14th. I have, therefore, endeavoured to make charts which should 
as truthfully as possible represent the conditions prevailing at that hour. 

(PL n.) 

In the first chart (PI. IE. No. 1) I have, in order to make it as clear and 
intelligible as possible, put nothing except lines which represent the pres- 
sures prevailing at the localities over which they pass. The isobars are not 
80 symmetrical as those sometimes seen, but persons accustomed to such 
work as drawing isobars know that the more numerous the observations are, the 
more difficult is it to fit in perfectly symmetrical lines ; and with such a rapid 
fall and rise of the barometer as we are now considering, an observation 
made even five minutes from the proper time is sure to throw one line wrong. 
The curves of hourly fluctuations have been utilised (by a method perhaps 
liable to an error of 0*02 in. or 0*08 in., but which in this discussion is 
miimportant) for the conversion of 8 a.m. observations into 9 a.m. observa- 
tions. This done, the whole of the values were charted and the isobars 
vexy carefully drawn. 
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In the second chart (PI. n. No. 2) I have endeavoored to represent the 
direction of the wind for the same hour, placing on it an arrow indicating the 
direction reported by each of several hundred observers. Even where, as 
for instance in Essex, I have felt nearly sure that the direction reported 
was incorrect, it has been neither suppressed nor altered, becaose it seemed 
very desirable to keep quite clear of theories and to give nothing but recorded 
facts, the map showing that the number of correct observations was sufficiently 
great to swamp (if the expression may be permitted) those which are 
inaccurate either from bad position or inaccurate observation. Putting down 
the whole of the records exactly as they stand in the MS. Beports, we find 
that at 9 a.m. on October 14th we have the general direction N in the 
south-west of Scotland, NE in the east of Scotland, SW in the north and 
east of England, WSW in the south-east of England, and WNW in the 
south-west of England. 

The changes in the direction of the wind recorded by the various anemo* 
meters during the passage of the storm are interesting. At Armagh and 
Alnwick — the two stations nearest its path on its southern side — ^the wind, 
after backing to the south-east, suddenly veered to the westward and on to 
north-west, the change at Armagh being almost synchronous with the com- 
mencement of the recovery of pressure. At Glasgow, Dunecht and Aber- 
deen, stations to the north of the centre, the wind on the contrary steadily 
hacked as the centre approached and passed. At the more southern stations 
the veering was more gradual, its conmiencement preceding by some hours 
the rise of the barometer. 

As regards force, the estimates vary so greatly and so irregularly, that I 
have thought it best not to indicate the values upon the map ; the excep- 
tionally gusty character of the wind is, however, a fact mentioned by many 
observers, and one which may help in a great measure to explain the 
specially destructive character of the gale. The hourly velocities recorded 
by anemometers were nowhere remarkably great, and in many cases were 
decidedly small, not approaching the records of the same instruments during 
other and less destructive gales; the records of instruments in different 
parts of the country do not, however, appear at all harmonious or com- 
parable, and putting aside all questions of gusts, and taking for comparison 
the greatest horizontal motion during any entire hour, we have :— 



Middlesex Bromley 44 

Surrey Eew 45 

„ Croydon 86 

Kent Greenwich 68 

Oxford Oxford 70 

Norfolk Norwich 86 

Devon Torquay 58 



Hllei. 

Oomwall Falmouth 57 

Lancashire Stonyhurst 41 

Lanarkshire ...Glasgow 88 

Aberdeen Dunecht 41 

„ Aberdeen 74 

Kerry ••••Valencia {[8 

Armagh Armagh 24 



How can one believe that nearly twice as much wind passed over Green- 
wich as over Croydon ? or again over Oxford as over Norwich, when we 
know that the damage was greater in NorfoUc than in Oxford ? Something 
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might perhaps be ascertained by comparing the values at each station with 
those previonsly recorded at each, but the records are evidently chiefly 
indicative of the very different conditions in which the instruments are placed. 

I have only received the records of two pressure anemometers, and they 
appear no more comparable than the velocity ones. At the Boyal Observa- 
tory the extreme pressure of 68 lbs. per square foot was recorded. On the 
top of the Boyal Exchange the anemometer never indicated 19 lbs., i,e. the 
maximum there was little more than one-third of that recorded at Greenwich. 

The observer at Alnwick, where more than 4,000 trees were overthrown, 
reported that on climbing a hill near the town he could see *'in various 
directions lanes cut through the woods.** I asked for a photograph showing 
these lanes, but he replied that no photograph would so show them that a 
stranger could recognise them, and therefore he sent an ordnance map 
with these lanes marked — ^they all run parallel, and about from NNW to 
BSE. 

A member of the Council expressed the hope that details would be given 
respecting the rainfall previous to the storm ; and accordingly records from 
about 100 stations have been tabulated for the three days — October 18th, 
14th, and 15th. It is not necessary to reproduce these tables, for the facts 
are in no respect exceptional. In the twenty-four hours ending 9 a.m. 18th 
the rainffdl at no station amounted to an inch, and at very few reached half 
an inch — ^perhaps the average might be put at a quarter of an inch — but 
over large districts no rain at all fell. In the following 24 hours, viz. 
between 9 a.m. on 18th and 9 a.m^ 14th, i,e, in the period preceding the 
epoch of the two charts, a moderate rain fell — the heaviest fall in the month 
but not by any means what can be regarded as an exceptional fall, it cer- 
tainly did not average an inch. The only districts where the &11 was at all 
worthy of notice were, the extreme south-west of Ii*eland, where at one 
station 2*45 ins. fell ; and in Central Wales, where several stations had from 
2 to 2^ ins. In the subsequent 24 hours the fall was generally very small, 
the only amounts at all worthy of mention were values of from ^in. to 
1^ in. in the north-east of Scotland. 

I applied to the Registrar- General's office for a return of the total number 
of deaths caused by the gale, but the reply stated that (except for London, 
where 8 deaths were ascribed to that cause) they had no information. The 
greatest loss was of course at sea, but even on land it was very considerable. 
I know that the list given in Appendix B (p. 11) is far from perfect, yet 
it contains 46 deaths and 40 accidents so serious as probably to add at least 
another 5, making in all 50 deaths, while cuts and minor iiguries fcom tiles, 
slates, glass, &c., are of course innumerable. 

A few general remarks on the practical bearing of the facts relating to 
damage by this storm seem necessary. 

In the first place, the area over which iiQury was produced is very large, 
and although certainly such extensive injury is not without precedent, it is 
happily rare. The extent of a list of damage depends upon two conditions, 
on the amount of damage done, and on the amount of care taken in order 
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to collect the details. A mere comparison of one list with another list 
affords, therefore, no accurate means of comparison. 

As regards local intensity we are not much better off; for as concerns 
anemometers, even if the same instrument has been kept in the same position 
for say half a century, he would be a bold man who asserted that its friction 
coefficient is the same now as when first erected. It may be thought that if 
a church spire was erected in 1880 and the top was blown off in 1881, it 
necessarily follows that the gale of 1881 exceeded all during the previous half 
century ;^but before admitting that to be the case, very careful examination 
of the fracture must be made, in order to ascertain whether any considerable 
decay had taken place. Appendix 0. (p. 12) contains a list of selected cases 
of structural damage. 

Nor are personal impressions to be trusted, for most persons are aware 
that our impressions respecting the intensity of phenomena vary with age, 
vary with the lapse of time, and vary according to our subsequent experience. 

Hence there is hardly any single piece of evidence which of itself could be 
accepted as settling the question of relative strength. Corroboration is 
indispensable, and it may come in any form ; for instance, the record of the 
pressure of 58 lbs. per square foot at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, is 
for that locality the highest ever recorded, and close by we have 85 trees 
blown down in the Park, and 15 ft. blown off the top of a spire which had 
been erected about 40 years, the stone of which shows no signs of decay, 
and which had retained its position, almost if not, wholly by Uie gravity of 
its mass. 

The general opinion seems to be that the structural damage over the 
greater part of the country was not by any means unprecedented, and in the 
greater part of Ireland and the south-west of England was not even of an un- 
nsual character, but along the east coast and in the east Midlands the damage 
was excessive, while on the north-east coast it was unprecedented. Of 
Scotland it is difficult to speak, as, although the destruction of trees was 
enormous, few accounts of damage to buildings have reached me. 

Over the whole of England, with the exception perhaps of the extreme 
south-west, slates, tiles and chimney-pots were dislodged in vast numbers, 
and are generally spoken of as flying about freely. Chimney stacks were 
thrown down and roofs partially destroyed, sparingly in the west and plenti- 
fully in the Midlands, with occasional gables, entire roofs and foctoiy 
chimneys; in the east and north-east scarcely a town escaped without the 
destruction of numerous chimney stacks and entire roofs, some being lifted 
bodily, and more serious damage was frequent, such as the demolition of 
unfinished buildings and of parts of the walls of occupied houses, &c. Churches 
Buffered considerably, great numbers of turrets and pinnacles being dislodged 
and frequently falling through the roofs ; and the tops of many spires were 
iwistedi displaced, or thrown down. 

Considerably more than a dozen cases occurred of very serious damage* 
such as the entire destruction of occupied houses, but in most cases they 
w«re of the poorer description and probably old and dilapidated* Perhaps 
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the best illastrations of the exoessive force of the wind are fomaoe chimneys 
and iron flEu^tory and wharf buildings, of the destmction of which there are 
many instances. 

Conscious of the value of the data respecting the snowstorm of January 
18th, furnished by the Railway Companies, I issued a short series of ques- 
tions as to the damage done to their property to several of the largest 
companies. 

Replies have been received from twelve companies, and an abstract of the 
data supplied is given in Appendix A (p. 10). In connection with the fall 
of signal-posts, as to which information was specially asked, it should not be 
forgotten that their age and condition, as abo the manner in which they 
were '' stayed," are material points to consider in connection with the force 
required for their overthrow. 

The overthrow of trees is one of the indications of the force of a storm 
most readily accepted by the public. But it is, perhaps, the vaguest guide 
which one could suggest. 

In the first place, the effect of wind upon trees is, so obviously that it seems 
Buperfluous to mention it, chiefly dependent on their state of leafage. 

Secondly, there is the class of tree, which has three diflerent influences : 
(a) the shape of trunk, branches, &c., e.g. a fir, and an oak; (b) the pliability 
or otherwise of the wood, the nature of the root hold — ^whether deep or super- 
ficial ; and (c) lastly, there is the age of the trees. 

Many trees in hedges, and in river banks, are yearly becoming liable to tumble 
down, the first time that a moderate breeze attacks them on their weak side, 
for all trees in hedges and river banks have a weak side, and if the direction 
of a gale be unusual, extra havoc will not necessarily prove that extra force 
has been exerted. 

Again, the effect is partly proportional to the time which has elapsed since 
a previous storm — ^because if the interval be short, the previous storm may 
be assTmied to have removed the firail ones, and therefore the havoc wiU be 
small ; if the interval be long, many trees wiU have had time to grow weak 
and rotten, and the damage will appear excessive. 

As regards soil, the effect is that of affording variable hold to the roots, 
and the overthrow of a dozen trees in one place, where the existence of a bed, 
of rock compels the roots to remain near the surface, may not indicate so 
much force as the overthrow of a single deeply rooted specimen. There is 
another condition of soil which should not be neglected, namely, the level of 
the subsoil water ; the tenacity of the soil varying greatly with its hygroscopic 
state. 

As regards the damage to trees I rely chiefly on the remarkable series of 
returns collected by the Editor of The Journal of Forestry^ and filling 
seventeen pages of that periodical for November, 1881, with records of the 
damage wrought. 

I reproduce the Editor's note upon the subject, giving further details in a 
tabular form in Appendix D (p. 14) : — 

** Such general and widespread destruction to trees and plantations in this 
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country as occurred on the 14th of October, is not on record ; at least, we have failed 
to find any account of a former storm so terribly disastrous to trees in every part 
of the country. It is difficult to point to any district where the trees have not 
suffered severely from the gale ; but its greatest strength appears to have been 
felt along the eastern coasts, and inland to the backbone of the country. In all 
districts with an eastern exposure the work of destruction is indeed lamentable. 
Hundreds or thousands of splendid trees, some historical, many ancestral, and all 
worthy of passing remark, have been overwhelmed in the general ruin, and 
centuries must elapse before the spots on which they stood can again be clothed 
and adorned with such grand. monarchs of the forest.'* 



APPENDIX A.— Return op Damage made by Railway Companies. 

South Eastern. — ^No signal posts were destroyed, but an engine shed at 
Westerham was wrecked. 

London, Chatham and Dover. — Three signal posts and about 20 telegraph 
poles were overturned on various portions of the line between London 
and Whitstable. The glass roof at the Main Line entrance to Victoria 
Station was almost destroyed, as far as glass and woodwork were con- 
cerned, and corrugated iron roofs were blown off a shed at Battersea 
and a platform at Heme Hill. So much damage had not been caused 
by wind in any previous gale. 

London, Brighton and South Coast. — The only damage on this line was the 
destruction of some trees on the company's land, 5 elms near Leather- 
head, and an oak at Horley. The trees were from 60 to 85 ft. high, 
and varied in diameter from 2 to 3^ ft. ; they fell generally in a south- 
easterly direction, that at Horley lying in an easterly direction across 
the up and down lines. 

London and South Western. — No serious damage was done on this company's 
system of lines. 

Somerset and Dorset.— No damage reported to signals, telegraph posts, or 
sheds. 



Great Western.— Signals were destroyed at 40 places and damaged at 5 
others ; the posts fell generally to the eastward, but in 4 cases, chiefly 
between Diocot and Swindon, they lav to the westward. At High- 
bridge the up-platform, measuring 75 ft. oy 7 ft. and 4 ft. deep, was lifted 
a distance of 4 ft. on to the up bne of rails ; and at Hagley, in Wor- 
cestershire, a waiting shed was blown bodily away from the platform 
into an adjoining field and completely wrecked. A waiting shed was 
also blown down at Saltney, Cheshire, and two Paxton roofs, 13 ft. by 
10 ft, were blown off the Paddington goods station. Skylights, 
windows, and roofs were destroyed or damaged at 29 other stations on 
various parts of the line. 

London and North Western. — Fourteen signal-posts were blown down on 
various parts of the line, falling generally to the eastward. In the 
southern division the gale is described as of great severity, resulting 
in much damage to sheds and stations. At Deepfields an un loading- 
shed, 120 ft. by 22 ft., was blown down, and a waiting-shed on the up- 
platform, dO ft. by 11 ft., was unroofed. In the other divisions of this 
system the damage done was not unusual in character or amount 
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Midland.^— On this system 50 signal-posts were blown down. 

Grbat Northern. — ^Ten si^al<posts were blown down, falling generally to the 
south-eastward, ana the semaphore arms of 6 other posts were blown 
away. An engine-shed built of timber was totally wrecked at Edgeware; 
open waiting-sheds were destroyed at Ponton and Waltham ; and 
corrugated iron roofs were partly blown off at Stroud Green, Mill Hill, 
and Claythorpe. A good aeal of damage was also done to chinmey- 
stacks and fencing at various places. 

Great Eastern. — The return from this company enumerates a total of 290 
cases of more or less serious damage at different parts of their system. 
Signals were damaged at 69 stations. At Loughton the excursion 

Slatf orm was blown down ; and new waiting-rooms and platform were 
amaged at Fomcett. Level-crossings' gates were blown down or 
broken at Glemsford and at Marlesford, in Suffolk, and at Sedgeford, 
in Norfolk ; a great deal of damage was done to roofs, ^brickwork, 
fencing, windows, &c., on all parts of this system. 

Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire. — Five signal posts were blown 
down, generally falling to the south-eastward, besides 9 others which 
were blown out of position. Fourteen telegraph posts were also over- 
turned, and 15 partially so, on this company's hues. 

North Eastern. — ^Thirteen signal posts were blown down and the arms of 
3 others damaged on the southern division of this system ; 1 was blown 
down and 6 shifted on the Blyth and Tyne section ; 10 were blown down 
on the Darlington section, and 1 at Tweedmouth. On the Blyth and 
Tyne section a good deal of injury was done to roofs and chimneys, and 
the northern end of the station at South Shields was moved about 3 
inches. 

A wooden engine shed at Sprouston, and the shed over the Tatham 
Street Depdt at Sunderland were blown down. On the Darlington 
section cottages were unroofed and a window blown in at South Bank ; 
several roof principals of an engine shed in course of construction at 
Newport were blown down ; part of a brick parapet was blown off the 
water tower at Saltbum ; and a wooden engine shed 100 ft. by 30 ft. 
was blown in upon the engines at Carlin How, about 20 ft. of the roof 
falling in. A new brick cabin at Newport had 17 ft. of a wall 9 ft. 
high blown down, and at Tees Tilery a window of a wood cabin was 
blown out from the inside, on the opening of a door, and could not be 
found again although search was made for it. The damage to roofs, &c., 
throughout this section was very great. 



APPENDIX B.^Deathb and Injuries. 



Deaths. 

London ,„ 8 

Tring 1 

Aylesbury 1 

Leatherhead 1 

Isle of Wight 1 

Long Marston 1 

Chippinff Norton 1 

Cambridge 1 

Wisbeach 1 

Bristol 2 

Little Dean 1 

WestBromwich 4 



Severe Injuries. 

Greenwich , 1 

Huntingdon 2 

Wolverhampton 3 

Birmingham „..., 2 

Liverpool ...^ 4 

Stockton 14 

Monkwearmouth 1 

Sunderland .,» 1 

Jarrow 2 

Tyne Dock , 1 

Wallsend 3 

Newcastle .** ...m*... . 3 
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Deaths. Severe Injuries. 

Bewdley 1 Mitford 1 

Birmingham 6 Morpeth 1 

Smethwick 1 Kingstown, Dublin 1 

Liverpool 2 

Stockton 6 

Jarrow 2 

Wallsend 2 

Howdon 1 

Bedlin^ton 2 

MorpeUi 1 

Kingstown, Dublin 1 

46 40 



APPENDIX C. — Selected Cases of Structural Daicage. 

Middlesex. — Burlington Street^ Regent Street, — Roof taken off a public-house. 
Charles Street^ Oonoell Road. — Factory chimney blown down. Shore- 
ditch — Gable of goods station blown down. 
Surrey. — Sutton. — ^A row of four shops which were in course of erection in the 
High-street, were blown down. 

Kent. — Sheemese. — One side of some government workshops (under repair) was 
blown completelv out. Blackheath — ^About 18 ft of the spire of St. 
Michael's churcn fell. Eltham, — ^Three or four feet of the stonework 
of the top of the steeple was turned round about 1 foot from its proper 
position. 

Sussex. — Hastings, — The gable end of a house was blown in. 

Hants. — Famborough, — ^The side wall of the new church (new and scarcely set) 
fell. Portsmouth, — Part of the glazed roof of the railway station was 
carried away. Wootton Common^ I, of W, — Part of cable of brick- 
built house blown out, part of the roof having been first aemolished. 

Herts. — Wheathainpstead, — ^The north-east end of a recently-erected school, 
built of cut flints with a layer of bricks laid zigzag, was much damaged. 
Harpenden, — Spire of the parish church blown out of the perpendicular, 
and nad to be supported by ropes. Watford, — ^At the London Orphan 
Asylum a massive window was blown out, and a door 2 inches uiick 
was burst through, a part of it being carried 12 ft. off. 

Bedford. — Leighton Buzzara.-^A chimney stack 26 ft. hi^h blown down ; the 
roof of some outbuildings of the Wesleyan Chapel deposited whole in 
an adjoining garden. Kempsford,^A pinnacle of the Church blown 
down. 

Derbyshire. — Ilkeston, — Piece of lead weighing more than 1 cwt blown off 
roof of house. 

Oxford. — Oxford, — ^At the Divinity Schools at the five-order tower (now re- 
builain^\ about four feet of new work was thrown down Banbury. — 
The Mioland Horticultural Building Works, near tiie L. and N. W. 
station, were blown down. 

Northahpton. — Kettering,— A corrugated iron roof, with the rafters, was torn 
ofi. Peterboro', — A spire of the Parish Church was blown down. 

HuKTiNQDON.— iftm^tn^c^on.— The tall shaft at the Winnovers Carriage Works 
was blown down. 

Cambridcw. — Cambridge, — Part of a house blown down. 

EsBEJL^-'Iiomford. — ^At Messrs. Ind, Coope & Co.'s brewery a shed, 160 ft. by 26 
ft., supported by nine iron pillars, was blown over and carried. several 
feet. South^nd.'^Tsiii of the gables of two cottages forced in. 
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Sn7FOLK.-^.^>not0A.— Part of a house blown in. Bury Si, Ecknundi. — ^New shaft 
snapped off about 8 ft. from the ground. Lowestoft. — A large chimney 
stack and a stone pari^et were blown down. 

lfORFOLK.^Hun8tarUon. — Several gables were destroyed. 

Wilts. — Saliahury, — Side of a house blown down. 

Devon. — Ilfraeombe. — ^A block of buildings in course of erection was demol- 
ished. 

Gloucester. — Bristol. — About 12 ft. of the civic cross in College-green was 
blown oft Gloucester. — Iron roof of a shed at the docks Ufted bodily 
from its supports. 

HEREF0RD.«-*J7J^e/br(i^. — ^About 3 cwt. of lead blown from the tower of All 
Saints' Church. 

Stafford. — Tamuoorth. — Some strong brick buildings, with 9-inch walls, two 
storevs high, had the walls blown in. Burton-^m-Trent — A malt-nouse 
was blown down. West Bromwich. — A chimney stack, 150 ft lugh, 
feU. 

Worcester. — Malvern. — A great many roofs damaged. 

Warwick. — Birmingham. — The chimney of a house in Ingleby-street fell 
through the roof, and shortly afterwards the walls gave way. At 
Messrs. Salterns works a stack 180 ft. high was blown down. West 
Bromuneh. — A stack 150 ft. high was blown down. 

Leicester. — Leicester. — A chimney stack 80 ft high fell. Loughborough, — At 
Messrs. Coltman's foundry a bdilding with 9-inch walls, and an open 
roof supported by girders, was demolished. 

LiKCOLN. — Algarkirk. — Gable end of house demolished. Holhewh. — ^Newly- 
erected mill blown down. Skegness.-^ A. laree chimney stack fell, and a 
newly-built house had its root torn off and part of the wall blown in. 
Spalding. — Mill chimney 50 ft. high fell. Lincoln. — St. Benedict 
Church partially unroofed, and 180 feet of brick wall blown down. 

Cheshire. — Weston. — A house was blown down. Seacombe. — A chinmey 150 
ft. high, at the phospho-guano works, fell. 

Lancashire. — Oldham.-SeYeral cottages and a chapel partly destroyed. 
Burrdey. — A stone building in Brown-street was blown down. BoUon. — 
Two new stone houses, complete except the slates, were demolished, 
except one gable. J^^Arpoo/.— Several walls of houses in course of 
erection blown down. Blackburn. — Two sets of houses in course of 
erection blown down. Liverpool. — ^A building in course of erection in 
Upper Hamilton-street fell. 

Yorkshire. — Scarborough. — ^A house blown down. Chisborough. — Chapel 
steeple blown down. Selby. — ^In the neighbourhood of the shipyard an 
inhabited house was completely blown down, and the gable end of 
another blown out Whitby.^^t. Hilda's Iron Church, West Cliff, a 
spacious building erected about twelve years ago, was blown down, and 
is a complete ruin, nothing but the perch being left standing. 

DUBHAM. — Stockton. — ^At Messrs. Smith & Stoker's works the wind totally 
destroyed half the foundry, the fitting shop, the pattern shop, the brass 
foundry, the locomotive engine-house, and the store room. The works 
were only erected about two years ago ; they were substantially built, 
but were in an exposed position, aouth Shields. — ^A new house in 
Vicarage-street, consisting of two flats, was blown down. Gateshead. — 
In Church-street the gable end of a building was blown down, and idso 
the gable end of Handyside's Hall, High-street MonAwearmouth. — A 
steam tram-car was blown over ; a cab was blown from Roker-avenue 
into a field at the side ; the Propeller Inn, Low-street, had the gable 
blown in, and two houses had the upper storeys demolisned. Jarrow. — 
A house in course of construction at Buddie Street was blown over. 

NOBTHTJMBERLAND. — Morpeth. — Gable of a house fell. Tynemouth. — ^A tram-car 
was blown over at Washington-terrace. Howdon. — ^A house was partly 
blown down. Wallsend, — ^At the works of the Wallsend Shipway Com- 
pany 80 ft of the brick wall of anew boiler house, in course of erection, 
was blown down ; the wall was 34 ft. high. Blyth,—A. house in Bridge- 
street was partly blown down. 

iBKBWiCiprapi9.--CmnMMlff.--The roo{ of a cl^urchwas torn off; " the wood and 
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slates knocking down a turret, the stones composing which, weighing 
1 owt. each, were carried into a neighbouring garden.^ 

Carnaryon. — Carnarvon, — Tower blown down. 

Isle op Man. — Peel. — Large unfinished building blown down. 

Dublin. — Dublin, — ^A house at the comer of Liflfey-street fell. A house in 
Patrick-street fell down, and another in New Market-street 



APPENDIX D.— Damage done to Trees. 
(Chiefly abstracted from the Journal of Forestry.) 

Middlesex. — Roy, Botanic Chrdens^ Regenfa Park, — More severe gales are re- 
membered, but not so much damage to trees. Hampton Court, — ^Terrible 
havoc, some 60 or more fine trees are down — otten 5 or 6 together. 
More damage than in any storm for 30 years. Syon Bouse. — ^About 30 
trees down and as many more injured. Stantcell Place, Staines. — 
Upwards of 50 trees down. 

Surrey. — At Chertsey, Croydon, and Dorking the roads were blocked for some 
hours by fallen trees. Ashley Park, Walton. — About 40 large trees 
down. Mount Felix, Walton. — ^26 trees uprooted, or broken short oflf ; 
one fell across a road and killed a boy. Bagshot Park, — A large 
number of elms and other trees uprooted. Kingston.-^K row of 15 large 
elms torn up bodily, displacing an enormous quantity of earth ; one 
mass of soil was 15 ft. wide and 9 ft. high, and two trees, which fell 
almost simultaneously, tore up a mass of earth measuring 28 ft. by 12 ft. 

Kent. — Greenwich Park, — The (as far as is known) unprecedented number of 35 
trees was blown down in the park, no fewer than 23 of which were Ivge 
trees. 

Sussex. — Uckfield, — ^The damage in this district was inconsiderable. 

Hampshire. — ^oreAam.— Not much damage. New Forest. — Damage not serious. 

Berkshire. — Windsor Pari^.— Altogether 2,008 trees are seriously damaged, 
961 bein^ blown down. 

Hertford. — Bassingboume. — 33 poplars blown down. Tring Park. — About 
100 trees torn up. Ashridge Park, Tring, — About 200 trees torn up or 
seriously damaged. Watford. — There has not been so great a 
destruction of trees in this neighbourhood for very many years ; 79 
trees blown down at The Grove; 56 at Langleybury; and a very large 
number in Cashiobury Park; 14 large trees were blown down in grounds 
around Dalton House, and 30 or 40 lar^e ones in Munden Park, Rick- 
mansworth, — A row of 11 large poplars blown down ; many trees down in 
Moor Park. 

Bucks. — Langley Park. — Many trees damaged ; one writer sa^s that the woods 
looked as if they had been subjected to a heavy artillery fire. MenU 
more, — From 50 to 60 large trees down, mostly elms, roads impassable 
for hours, no such hurricane known here for many years. Long Marston^ 
Aylesbury. — Many elms down. 

Bedford. — Old Warden, Biggleswade. — Gale very severe, many fine trees up- 
rooted, and the park quite a scene of desolation, nobum Abhey,"^ 
Some hundred of trees torn up by the roots. 

Cambridge. — Wimpole. — Unprecedented destruction of trees. 

Suffolk. — Sudboume Hall, Wickham Market — Nearly 100 trees are down on 
this estate, many of them fine healthy oaks, aged 50 to 70 years, 
Campsey Ashe, tVickham Market. — Many trees here have had their 
hea^ twisted quite round, the stumps being left in the ground. XJfford, 
Woodbridge. — ^About 80 fine poplars are down. 

Norfolk. — Wroxham Hall, Norwich. — No such damage since May 1860, 
hundreds of trees are down, and hundreds more are terribly mutilated ^ 
rg^dfl much blocke4f 
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Dorset. — Milton Abbeys Bland/ord. — Not many trees blown down, but a great 
many are seriously injured. 

Gloucester. — Woodehester Park, Stonehoute, — ^Trees uprooted 15, damaged 75. 

Hereford. — Round Leominster^ Bodenham, and Whitfield trees and plantations 
have suflfered very greatly. 

Salop. — WetUm Parky ohtfnal, — ^Very severe gale, — 600 trees are down on 
this estate, and nearly as many more are disfigured. WiUey and 
DothUly Brtdgenorth, — The damage here is extraordinary, especially in 
noblemen's parks, and in the valleys. Trees on high ground not 
seriously injured. About 2,000 trees have been uprooted m this dis- 
trict Stanley Parky Brtdgenorth. — Upwards of 100 trees down. 

Stafford. — Blithfieldy Rugeley. — The destruction of timber fearful, trees coming 
down in all directions, 1,000 estimated to be down on this estate ; one 
plantation was quite wrecked, more than 300 trees goine down. Alton 
TowerSy Stoke, — More than 300 trees down ; it is years since, if ever, we 
had such a storm. Tamworth, — Within a radius of a few miles thou« 
sands of trees are uprooted or broken. 

Warwick. — Cbv^r^.^Many of the turnpikes are impassable from the number 
of fallen trees ; upwards of 500 full grown ones are down within 3 miles 
of the town. 

Leicester. — Ashby-de-la-Zoueh, — Hundreds of trees uprooted. 

Notts. — Thwrezhy Parky Ollerton, — Our trees are terribly mutilated, and 195 are 
down. Welbecky Worksop. — Total number of trees down 939, but they 
had not good foothold. Clumber and Worksop Manor. — Total trees 
down about 500 ; 65 were chestnuts about 35 years old and all within 
a space of about 2 acres. 

Lancashire.— iVorrw Greeny Liverpool. — Violent wind, 7 or 8 trees uprooted. 
Bufford HaUy Ormshirk. — 12 trees down, and many more damaged ; we 
have not had so much injury to timber since September, 1875. Wyre- 
side. — ^Very little damage here or in North Lancashire. 

Yorkshire. — Wortley Hally Sheffield. — Damage only slight. Owston Parky 
Doncaster.-—-G&le very severe, rather more than 100 trees down or 
broken. Beningborough Bally York, — ^Very severe gale, many trees 
down. Birdsally Malton.—3 of the splendid limes, 80 to 100 ft. high, 
blown over. Newtony RiUingtony Malton.^QreB,t damage, about 600 
trees are down. One plantation of larch, about 25 years old, had a lane 
about 20 yards wide and 100 yards long made tnrough it, in which 
nearly every tree is down. Park Hilly Fylingdaley Whitby. — ^Very 
heavy gale, farm buildings much damaged, and 495 trees (mosUy smaln 
blown down. Loftusy Cleveland. — Great damage, 1,030 trees uprootea, 
and many more damaged. Upleathamy Redear. — About 1,390 trees are 
uprooted on this estate, and other estates in the neighbourhood have 
suffered severely. 

Durham. — Gateshead.— -ConMerahle damage but not many trees down. 

Northumberland. — Alnwick Castle. — About 4,200 trees are down here, mostly 
large ones. Lanes were ploughed through the plantations in straight 
lines. Morpeth. — Trees by the hundred have been uprooted or snapped, 
and the roaas to the E, W and N of the town are blocked. 

Cumberland. — Keswick, — ^Very little damage. Penrith. — ^Very few trees injured. 

Westmoreland. — Kendal. — A good many trees damaged. Ambleside, — Trees 
much damaged. 

Carmarthenshire: — fTq/brfttno*.— Greater destruction than for forty years. No 
trees down before 7 a.m. 14th. Subsequently many large ones over- 
thrown or broken short off. Several of the plantations have paths 
20 or 30 ft. wide swept right through them ; and in a few hours as 
many as 1,500 young trees went down, mostlv larch. Llanerchy 
Llanelly, — In our sheltered valleys the damage done proves less than 
we expected ; of course many trees are injured, but the number over- 
thrown is perhaps one in each two acres. 

Montgomery. — Churchstoke. — Trees much damaged. 

Denbioh. — jBorfjian/.— About 60 large trees uprooted. Kinmel Parky Abergele. — 
The plantations have nearly escaped, not more than about 200 trees 
t^ein^ down } bat the destruction of ornamental park trees and of hedge- 
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row trees has been great. Nearly every other tree in the park is more 
or less damaged. 
Cabnabvon. — Penrhyn Castle^ Bangor. — A great many trees uprooted and seri- 
ously damaged. All hands have been required to clear the roads and 
drives ; damage to the plantations not yet ascertained. 
Dumfries.— Joro^tn^ Hall^ Lockerbie. — ^Very little damage. DrunUanrig.^' 

Storm not severe here. 
BoxBUBGH. — Floors Casilej KeUo.^^ThiB district has suffered severely ; within 
four miles of the town at least 3,000 large trees are down. We have 
had more damage done to buildings b^ previous storms, but never so 
much to trees. This is due to several circumstances : the trees were in 
leaf, the ground was very wet, and the gale came from an unusuij 
direction — ^N.N.£. At least 800 of the finest trees on this estate are 
down, and 200 more are so disfigured that they must be removed. Bow" 
mont Forest, Kelso. — A tract of fi'om 4 to 5 acres, covered with Scotch 
fin about 80 year old, is swept clear. Jedburgh — ^No such ruin of trees 
since 1839. 

Peebles. — Portmore, EddlesUme. — Very little damage. 

Bebwick. — Dunse — ^Within 3 or 4 miles many thousands of trees are uprooted, 
the roads are blocked in all directions ; sometimes one finds 20 large 
trees across a road within half a mile. A beautiful avenue of lime 
trees at Dunse Castle has been wrecked. The trees, which were of 
great size and remarkablv equal in proportions, lined tne upper part of 
the approach to the Castle fi'om Dunse. Dunse Castle Locn lies to the 
north-east of the avenue, having wooded slopes to the north and Duns 
Law on the south. Through this opening over the lake the storm seems 
to have played as through a funnel, striking the avenue about its centre, 
and uprooting on the east side of the road fourteen trees of immense 
size ^Aiich had braved the storms of centuries. Lang ton, Dunse, — No 
such hurricane is remembered here ; we have at least 5,000 trees down ; 
we have lost one clump of 60 magnificent beeches, and on the turnpike 
roads traffic is impossible. Some adjacent estates have suffered even 
more than we have, for some have had one-third of their trees blown 
over. Luehie House, — Upwards of 1,000 laree trees down. Oreenlaw, — 
Several thorn hedges were torn up here— a fact almost without prece- 
dent. 

Haddington. — Broxmouth. — ^The damage is indescribable; whole acres of oaks, 
beeches and elms are blown down. WhiUinghame, — Although we have 
not suffered so much as our neighbours, the damage exceeds that of any 
gale remembered by any one on the estate. Many large trees are down, 
and about 500 in the plantations. Tynningfiame, Whitekirk. — The 
gale came like a thunderbolt, and lasted two hours ; the atmosphere 
was literally filled with leaves, twigs, and branches. The number of 
trees blown down cannot be less than from 30,000 to 40,000. 

Edinbubgh. — Dalkeith Park, — Great damage, at least 150 large trees down, 
mostly in patches ; for instance, at one place there are six large trees all 
in a heap, and at another spot half-a-mile away, there are a dozen 
Spanish Chestnuts all down together. 

Linlithgow. — Hopetown. — ^Very little damage here, not more than 30 trees 
down. 

DUMBABTON. — Alexandria. — Not much damage here, but a few trees down at 
Roseneath Castle. 

Stibling. — Rednoek. — Very little damage. 

Bute. — Rothesay, — Little damage. 

Fife. — Donibristle, Aberdour. — Although we have not suffered so much as others, 
I never saw such havoc before. Our drives were literally covered with 
branches, and we must have about 250 trees down. 

Pebth. — Alyih, — In the woods the destruction is serious. In the woods of Bamff. 
great lanes are opened through the thickets, and in the wood of Loyal 
trees are down in clumps. At Balloch, Buchal, Balhary, and Johnshill^ 
trees of great age and of all kinds are prostrate. MurtMy Castle. — ^At 
9.30 a.m., a terrific wave not lasting more than 1^ minutes, about 1} miles 
broad, swept from N^ to BW, the noise was indescribably and the 
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damage excessive. Have not ascertained the nnmber of trees down, bnt 
certainly several hundred. Scone.—On this, and Lord Mansfield^s other 
Perthshire estates, upwards of 2,500 trees are down, mostly spruce and 
larch, aged about 50 years. 

FoRFAB. — Straihisla, — A few hxmdred firs are down, but the damage is not equal 
to ttat in the Tay Bridge storm. Olamis, — ^Although on some neigh- 
bouring estates the damage far exceeds that in the Tay Bridge storm, we 
have not suffered one-sixth as much as we did then,—Stratkmore. — 
About 1,500 trees down. Panmure. — ^We have about 900 trees down, 
against 150 in the Tav Bridge storm. 

Aberdeen. — Aboyne. — Scarcely any damage. Keith Ball, — ^Very little damage« 

Banff. — CuUen House, — Heavy gale, but only a few trees down. 

Moray. — AUyre. — ^Very little damage ; not more than 3 dozen trees down in the 
whole estate. 

Nairn. — Nairn, — No damage. 

Inverness. — Oorrimony, — Not more than 40 trees down. 

Waterford. — Curraghmore, — Some of our higher plantations were wrecked ; 
altogether we have 1,300 trees down. 

DuBUN. — DuhUn, — Many trees either torn up by the roots or stripped of their 
branches. 

Cavan. — Famham. — Very little damage. 

Roscommon. — Roscommon, — No such gale since January, 1839, many trees down. 

Armagh. — LoughgaU.—Cajmot give totiJ number of trees down, but the damage 
has been serious. 

Antrim. — iln^rim.— Gale very heavy here, far greater than in the Tay Bridge 
storm, and a great many trees uprootea. 



HiSTOBT OF THE GaLE OF OOTOBEB 18tH AND 14tH, 1881, OVBB THE 

Atlantic Ocean and on the Coasts of the United Kingdom. By 
Chables Harding, F.M.S. (Plates m. to Ym.) 

[Bead November 16th, 1881.] 

Upon the receipt of Mr. Symons* circular, asking for information respecting 
the storm of Oc^ber 18th and 14th, it occurred to me that information 
obtained from vessels at sea would throw light upon the track of the storm and 
upon the damage done to shipping on our coasts, and that this supplementary 
paper would be acceptable to the Society. 

The Meteorological Council has kindly afforded me every facility in 
obtaining information, and has placed its valuable records at my disposal 
for the preparation of this paper. The leading Shipping Companies, 
and others, have also in the most ready manner rendered material 
assistance. 

In one sense the discussion of the weather in the Atlantic has not proved 
as interesting as might have been expected, since the storm did not blow with 
violence at any very great distance from our shores ; indeed, in the immediate 
proximity to our western coasts the gale was of no unusual strength. 
Copies of the logs from upwards of 100 vessels have been received for the 
northern part of the North Atlantic, and of these only a very few experienced 
the gale. 

The German Steam-ship * Salier ' (No. 62), homeward bound from 

inW 8BBIBS, — ^VOL. Via. ^ 
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America, was overtaken by the gale at abont midnight of the 12th in 
48° 46' N and 82° 16' W, abont 860 miles from the Irish coast. The force, 
however, does not appear to have exceeded 8 (a fresh gale), and the fall of 
the barometer was but slight ; the lowest reading noted was 29*8 ins. (This 
is the westernmost evidence we have of the gale, except near the American 
coast on the 11th.) 

The Anchor Line Steam-ship ^Bolivia' (No. 88), outward bound to 
America, met the gale at noon on the 18th, about 600 miles to the WSW of 
Valencia (Ireland). She did not experience a stronger force than a fresh 
gale, and her lowest barometer reading was 29*80 ins. 

The Anchor Line Steam-ship * Alsatia * (No. 47), also outward bound to 
America, met the gale under very similar conditions to those given above for 
the ' Bolivia,* and her lowest barometer was also 29*80 ins. 

The Cnnard Steam-ship * Algeria ' (No. 8), homeward bound from America, 
was overtaken by the gale (W 8) at 6 p.m. on the 18th, in 60^ 80' N and 
20° W, about 880 miles from the Irish coast ; the strongest force with her 
was 9 (strong gale) from WNW, barometer 29*60 ins. She speaks of 
violent squalls with the north-westerly wind. The gale had passed to the 
eastward of this vessel by 4 a.m. on the 14th. 

The White Star Steam-ship 'Republic' (No. 40), outward boxmd to 
America, met the gale in the latter part of the 18th, between 200 and 800 
miles from the Irish coast ; she experienced the strongest wind (force 9) 
from the NW at 1 a.m. on the 14th in 61° 20' N and 18° W. 

The Montreal Ocean Steam-ship * Sarmatian * (No. 9), homeward bound 
from America, was overtaken by the gale on the afbemoon of the 18th, and 
experienced the worst of the gale (force 10) on that day in about 61° 20' N 
and 18° W, about 120 miles from the Irish coast. She lost her nudntopsail, 
and speaks of violent squalls with the NW wind. 

The Steam-ship * Thames ' (No. 78), outward bound to Quebec, had no 
indication of a gale at 6 a.m. 18th, wind calm, but shortly afterwards the 
barometer fell briskly, and she first experienced a fresh gale (force 8) from 
SWbW at 4 p.m. in 62° N and 12° 80' W, about 80 miles from the Irish 
coast, the lowest barometer was 29*90 ins. at midnight in about 62° 10' N 
and 18° W, and the force reached that of a storm (force 11) from the NW, 
in the early morning of the 14th, weather very squally. 

The Cunard Steam-ship ' Marathon * (No. 44), outward bound to America, 
left Queenstown at 2h. 42m. p.m. on Ihe 18th ; at 4 p.m. she only had a 
moderate wind from the W, and first met the gale at 8 p.m. 

The Inman Steam-ship ' City of Rome * (No. 70), outward bound to 
America (on her first passage), passed the S. Stack at 8h« 61m. p.m.* and at 
that time records a fresh westerly gale. 

Charts have been drawn for noon each day from October 9th to 14th, showing 
the wind, direction and force, and reading of barometer over the northern 
part of the North Atlantic. 

Although the storm cannot be traced far out into the Atlantic, yet the 
** system** to which the storm belonged can be traced witii a fair amount of 
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certainty ri^t across the Ailantio (see Storm-oentre m. on Plates lY. to 

vm.)* 

In deciding the position of the centre of distorbanoe for the respeotiye 
days on its passage across the Atlantic, the observations on the Charts alone 
have been used in the first place, bat as a check upon this the actual changes 
of wind experienced by the several vessels, as they met and passed through 
the system, have been considered. The Charts give the position of the centre 
of disturbance at noon, for the storm which struck our islands on October 
18th and 14th as foUows : — 

Lat. Long. 

10th 4P 80' N 60° W 

nth 42 „ 64 

12th 49 „ 42° 80' „ 

18th 58 „ 28 „ 

14th 66 „ IE 

8o that it i^pears that the system travelled at tiie following average rates 
across the Atlantic : — 

Noon 10th to Noon 11th ... 12 miles per hour. 
„ nth „ 12th ••• 26 ,, 

„ 12th „ 18th ... 84 ,, 

„ 18th „ 14th ... 89 „ 

The miles are geographical or nautical miles, and in calculating the hourly 
rate of progress allowance has been made for the Charts showing local time, 
BO that the actual rate per hour is given. 

Observations from a vessel or two making the northern passage on the 
eastern side of the Atlantic would add materially to the value of the Chart 
for the Idth, so as to give some clue as to what was going on to the north of 
the centre of disturbance. The information already collected is, however, 
sufficient to prove that the system to which the storm belonged developed 
energy very suddenly when approaching our coasts — ^the reading of the 
barometer near the centre of the storm being very considerably lower when the 
storm passed over the British Islands than when it was out in the Atlantic. It 
IB of interest to notice the influence of the passage of this storm on the area 
of high barometric pressure which existed to the north of the Azores. The 
Charts for the 9th to 12th show a reading of 80*6 ins. ; but as the storm 
passed to the northward this reading was lowered to the extent of about 
two-tenths of an inch. 

This Paper does not deal with the storm when it was situated over the 
British Islands, since that part of the discussion is dealt with in Mr. Symons' 
Paper. 

As far as the sea is concerned the chief force of this gale was felt in the 

* This storm has also been discussed by Dr. J. van Bebber, and published in 
« Annalen der Hydrographie und Maritimen Meteorologie/ Heft I (Jannar), 1882. Dr. 
Tan Bebber ^iefly deals with the storm over the land, and traoes it as far as the White 
Bea on Oct. 18th. 
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German Ocean, but there the character of the gale was peculiar, since the 
front of the storm was not fully developed, owing to the gale which had bat 
just passed to the eastward ; the rear of the storm was, however, excep- 
tionally violent, and was accompanied by particularly violent squalls, to 
which probably the great loss of life and destruction to shipping is mainly 
due. The sudden nature of the storm may be gathered from Sir Thomas 
Brassey*s account of his experience of this storm on board the * Sunbeam/ 
This vessel was off Whitby at noon on the 14th, the wind blowing stron^y 
but not with the force of a gale. At 2 p.m. the barometer had fallen to 
28*45 ins. Sir Thomas Brassey remarks : ** No further incidents occurred 
until 8 p.m., when we were nearing Flamborough Head. Here we were 
at last overtaken by the long-impending storm. Looking back to the north- 
west, over the starboard quarter, we saw that the sea had suddenly been 
lashed into a mass of white foam. The hurricane was rushing forward with 
a velocity and a force which must have seemed terrible to the fleet of 
coasting vessels around us. Before the gale struck the 'Sunbeam* our 
canvas had been reduced to main and mizen trysails and reefed standing- 
jib ; but even with this small spread of sail, and luffed up close to the wind, 
our powerful little vessel careened over to the fury of the blast until the lee- 
rail completely disappeared under water — an incident which had never 
previously occurred during all the extensive voyages we had undertaken. 
Such was the force of the wind that every sailing vessel near us lost all her 
sails, and our large gig was stove-in from the tremendous pressure of the 
gunwale against the davits 

'^ For an hour and a-half we lay-to on the starboard tack standing in for 
the land below Bridlington Bay. . • . The fury of the wind so filled the air 
with spoon-drift that we could not see a ship*s length ahead. ... At 9 p.m. 
the extreme violence of the hurricane had abated.*' 

A similar description is also to be gathered from an extract of a letter 
from Lieutenant and Commander Thomas de Hoghton, H.M. Gunboat 
*Firm*: — 

'< At 1 p.m. on the 14th, the Tyne bore NW distant 5 miles, and from 
the threatening appearance of the weather and low state of the barometer 
(28*80 ins.), I steered for Tynemouth intending to take shelter there ; but in 
consequence of the increased force of the wind, which had veered to NW, I 
was unable to make the port. About 2h. 15m. the wind suddenly increased in 
force with great rapidity, and it blew with hurricane force from NW to N by 
W ; the afternoon became darkened with the salt water blown into the air ; 
the wind was terrific, blowing in violent squalls with heavy rain and hail, 
and a short breaking sea got up immediately ; so fierce was the wind that no 
canvas could be shown, and I hove-to H.M. gunboat under steam, with 
tarpaulins lashed in the main and mizen rigging ; when hove-to she headed 
about NE, but required careful watching to avoid shipping seas. Directly 
the force of the wind struck the ship the barometer rose rapidly, and I may 
note that just before this two claps of thunder were heard to the northward. 
The ^eat force of the wind lasted till about 7 p.m., when it slightly 
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moderated and blew a heavy gale from N by W, accompanied of coarse by a 
very heavy sea. At midnight the barometer stood at 29*65 ins.'' 

The Schooner * Traveller ' (No. 72) lost the NW gale due to storm-centre 
No. n. at 4 p.m. Idth in 57^ 20' N, and on the meridian of Greenwich, and 
the barometer continued to rise until 8 p.m., when it read 29*50 ins.; after 
this a brisk fall set in, and at midnight the wind was SE. The first entry of a 
gale for storm-centre No. m. is at 8 a.m. 14th, when it was blowing a strong 
gale firom the E. At noon it was blowing a storm (force 11) from NE, 
barometer 28*56 ins. in 57° 80' N and 1° 80' W (see Plate Vm.). 

The Steam-ship « Sultan ' (No. 67), in about 64° N and 6° E, first 
experienced the force of a full gale, firom S, at 8 a.m. 14th, barometer 
28*90 ins. : her lowest barometer was 28*44 ins. at 6 p.m., immediately afl;er 
which the wind shifted to NNW, and the barometer rose briskly ; this vessel 
does not report a stronger force than 10 (a whole gale). 

The observations at Heligoland Lighthouse show the commencement of a 
firesh gale (force 8) from the SSE at 9 a.m. 14th, barometer 29*05 ins. 
The lowest barometer was 28*60 ins. at about 9 p.m. 14th, but the strongest 
force^a storm (force 11) — ^was some few hours later. The NW gale con- 
tinued until midday 16th. 

The following are a few remarks gathered from a study of the Charts^ 
It is hoped they will prove of interest beyond tracing the special storm across 
the Atlantic. The Charts show the progressive movements of other storm- 
centres, and they also contain instances of two or more distinct storms 
blowing at the same time over the Atlantic. 

Chabt fob Ootobeb 9th. (Plate m.) 
A storm-centre. No. I., was situated over the North Sea; no gale^ 
however, was reported from the land stations in the British Islands or on the 
neighbouring coasts, but the ships' observations show a gale at noon in the 
vicinity of our Islands, and extending to about 500 miles westward of 
Ireland. An area of high barometric pressure (80*6 ins.) is shown to the 
north of the Azores. In about 47° 80' N and 45° W a storm-centre. No. 11., 
is shown accompanied by a strong SW gale. 

Chabt fob Ootobeb 10th. (Plate IV.) 
Storm-centre No. I. has passed on to Norway, and a gale is reported 
from Norway and Sweden, but the wind does not appear to have blown with 
gale force at any of the land stations in the British Islands. The ships' 
observations, however, show a gale in the North Sea at noon. The area of 
high barometric pressure (80*6 ins.) still holds to the northward of the 
Azores, but has extended almost to the coast of Spain. Storm-centre 
No. n. has advanced about 900 miles to the north-eastward, which gives an 
hourly rate of about 40 miles. This depression has grown deeper since the 
9th, and the storm area has considerably extended ; its course was evideiitly 
influenced by the area of high barometric pressure to the north of the 
Azores. A SW gale due to this disturbance was blowing at less than 
200 miles from the South of Ireland, and as yet no indication of its 
approach was shown in our Islands ; the Chart of the llth, however, show« 
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that the whole of the United Eingdom was under the inflnenee of this 
storm. A fresh distnrhanee, storm-centre No. in., was apparently forming 
at ahont 200 miles to the south of NoTa Seotia. It may be mentioned that 
this is the locality in which the warm water of the Gulf Stream ronning to 
the north-eastward meets the cold water of the Arctic enrrent nmning to tiie 
irouth-westward, and is in all probability the breeding gronnd of many of oor 
innter storms. It wonld certainfy appear that we have here decided evid^ioe 
of the formation of the storm which sabseqnently passed over the British 
Islands on October 18th and 14th. The observations of the United States 
Signal Serrice do not show any signs of a disturbance existing oyer America 
on the 9th. The Ohart for the 11th shows that the distnrbanoe has eon- 
siderably developed, and its snbseqaent track is well shown. 

Chabt fob Ootobbb 11th. (Plate Y.) 

Storm-centre No. I. has passed off to the eastward, and No. 11. has 
forther advanced abont 700 miles to the east-north-eastward, tiie centre 
being now slightly to the north of the Faeroe Islands. A gale is blowing in 
Norway and Sweden as well as in Scotland and Ireland.' The area of high 
pressnre (80*6 ins.) is still shown to the north of the Azores, bat it has 
become decidedly less in extent. Storm-centre No. m. (which reached the 
British Islands on October 18th and 14th) has advanced siboat 280 miles to 
the eastward since the 9th, and has become much more decided. The 
barometer has risen considerably (80*6 ins.) on the coast of America, and 
gradients in the rear of depression No. in.* have consequently bec(mi6 
steep ; the winds, however, are still generally only fresh, but two vessels 
experienced a gale, one just to the BE of Nova Scotia, the other on the 
banks of Newfoundland. 

Ohabt fob Ootobbb 12th. (Plate VI.) 

Storm-centre No. n. has only advanced between 200 and 800 miles to 
the eastward and still keeps its fall energy, it is causing a gale in Norway 
and in the north of Scotland. The area of high barometer (80*6 ins.) to the 
north of the Azores remains almost Unchanged ; but vessels on its western 
edge, in about 40° N and 80° W, are now under the influence of the baro* 
metric depression or storm-centre No. m., which has advanced about 600 
miles to the north-eastward since noon on the 11th ; the readings at the centre 
are, however, still but very little below 80 ins., and the gale force which was 
shown on the 11th is not now to be traced. The high barometric pressure 
in the rear of depression No. m. is not so marked, and a fresh area of low 
pressure, No. Y., is shown over America. 

Chabt fob Ootobbb 18th. (Plate YII.) 

Storm-centre No. n« has advanced about 850 miles to the east-north* 
eastward, and has now reached the coast of Norway ; the gale in the rear 
of this depression, however, still holds over the North Sea, and nearly the 
whole of the British Islands is under the influence of this disturbance. 
Storm-centre No. m. has advanced about 780 miles to the east-north- 
eastward, and the wind has now attained the force of a gale. The centre of 
disturbance is situated about 600 miles to the west of Galway, but aa yet the 
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stalionB in the British Islands have scarcely come nnder its inflnence. At 
Valencia the first indication of its approach was at ahont 8 a.m. on the Idth, 
when the wind suddenly hacked from NW hy N to 8 ; at this time the NW 
wind held all over Great Britain. At Holyhead the wind hegan to hack at 
11 a.m. At Stonyhorst the wind hegan to hack at 1 p.m. The circulation 
of this disturhance (No. m.) would he fixed in a much more satisfactory 
manner if data could he obtained for its northern side. Mr. Buchan, who 
has kindly supplied the observations for the Faeroe Islands, has said that the 
Iceland observations are not forthcoming until the spring post, so that they 
eannot be incorporated in this paper. We know, however, that the steamer 
' Bravo ' was driven ashore on the Iceland coast on the 18th, her engines 
having broken down in a storm, and six of her crew and three passengers 
were drowned, and the vessel became a total wreck, so that it would certainly 
seem tiiat the disturbance extended a considerable distance to the northwards 
The high pressure (80*45 ins.) in the neighbourhood of the Azores has been 
eaten away by the passing low pressure to the extent of about 0*15 in. A 
firesh storm-centre, No. IV., probably a subsidiary depression formed in 
the rear of the disturbance No. m., is shown in 42° 80' N and 41° W. 
The high pressure which was situated over the coast of America on the 12th 
has advanced somewhat to the eastward. The area of low pressure. No. Y.i 
has also advanced to the east and is now near the entrance to the St. Law- 
rence Biver. 

The Ohart shows, in the most striking manner, the different winds duo to 
different storm-centres. The whole of Qreat Britain is experiencing NW 
winds under the influence of an area of low barometric pressure (No. n.), 
situated on the coast of Norway, whilst a fresh to moderate W and SW 
gale is blowing in close proximity to the coast of Ireland, under the influence 
of a storm-centre (No. m.) in about 58° N and 28° W ; this gale extends 
westward to about 28° W. In 46° N and 87° W a moderate gale is blowing 
from the NE under the influence of a third storm-centre (No. IV.) situated 
in 42° 80' N and 41° W. A fourth disturbance (No. Y.) is approaching the 
Atlantic firom the continent of America. This affords a fair illustration of 
the difficulty of forecasting weather in the British Islands. 

Chabt fob Ootobeb 14th. (Plate Vill.) 

Storm-centre No. IL has passed off to the eastward, and No. HE. has 
advanced about 880 miles to the £NE since noon on the 18th, this 
gives an hourly rate of 89 miles for the progress of the disturbance ; its 
eentre is now situated over the North Sea, and it was probably at about this 
time that the storm had its greatest energy, at all events it is certain that 
the loss of life due to the storm was much greater in the German Ocean than 
elsewhere. The most disastrous effects were felt off tiie Berwickshire poast, 
which involved a loss of 200 lives. It will be seen by reference to tiie 
Chart that the centre of the storm must have passed completely over that 
part of the sea, so that the Fishing Fleet and other craft would not only have 
experienced the greatest violence of the storm, but the changes in the 
direction of the wind would have been extremely ^dden. The extent of 
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this gale was very great and the force terrific over nearly the vhole of the 
British lelaudB. The area uf high barometric presBOre is the vicinity of the 
Azores shows a still farther decrease, the highest reading noted being now 
80-8S ins. Storm-centre No. IV. has advanced about 7fiO miles to the 
east-north-eastward. Storm-centre No. V., which was over America on the 
12th and 18th, has now entered the Atlantic, and is shown to the Boath of 
Newfoondlaud. 

The second part of this Paper was Intended to show the damage done to 
shipping on oar coasts, and the wish was to form a Wreck and Gasoalty 
Chart of this Special Storm (18th to 15th) for the British Islands. The 
Secretaiy of Lloyd's has kindly fumiahed a Ust of the losses and casnalties 
on the British coasts, so far as reported, doe to the gale, for the information 
of the Society, and the Board of Trude kind^ consented to supplement the 
information supplied by Lloyd's so as to render the Chart as complete as 
possible. Want of time has, however, prevented use being made of the c^er 
made by the Board of Trade. The Trinity Board also gave permisgian for 
tbe inspection of the registers &om the Light-ships on oar coasts, bat these 
registers are not received at the Trinity Hoose ontil some time after date, and 
here again time could not be given to acquiring this information, although it 
would have formed a very valuable addition to the present paper. The 
published Weekly Wreck Belnms for the second and third weeks in October 
show the number of vessels lost off tbe coast of the United Kingdom to be 
respectively 86 and 68 ; the nnmbei of lives lost and missing being 188 and 
678 (a number almost unprecedented for one week). 
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of 17 Mb«*. 
Q^ II VttttU it is nippoeed the oieWH vera diowned. 

Hon. — Thero wan tiQiiieroiu otbei oaioaltieB tbat were ol a leu aeriotui nature; 
theea aie not inolnded, 

Teeeels " rir^rufed."— Many ol theM in this letsm wen got 00, more or leae 
damaged* 
At Btrtcick there wae enppoeed to have been a nmnber of fishing veeeela lost, in> 
TOlnng a heav; lose of life. 
At Yarnmuh'jit is feared there are eeveral boate loet, ae they have not jet been beard 



The following is a list of the vesHeU whose lags have been oeed for this 
Paper. The nnmberB prefixed have reference to the nomberB used on the 
Ciiarta and placed at the ends of the respective arrows. 



Numberiued Nuneot Shi; uidG«Etaiii, lofonuliim tioillghad by 

1. Bhim Lee, Barqne. John M. Qtsj . . ] 

9. Hertola, Barqae. E. W.Ianier .. J Meteorologioal Offlee. 

3. Algeria,B.S. J. HiU J 

i. ?i;:,'J;l8''A=£r.::::::::;:} b<,-m.i.b.-„ ?:.,*« o»,„,, 

fi. Nova Bcotian, 8.8. 'Wm. Bichardson \ 

i. &Si%\%'^S,S".:::;:::: >".'^o^^^^p<^. 

9. Sannatian, S.S. John Graham / 

10. Dnart Caatla, 8.9. H. Bamea ) tw»,.m n„_s. * n- 

U. Kinfamu. CMtle, 8.8. A. Winoheeter } I><^a Onme 4 Oo. 

13. BaTtian, B.S. -^Peter Weet India di Pacifia Steam Ship Co. 

18. Palmyra. a.S. — Durant 1 

II: IS^'asr-irsliii-:;:::::: o«>.rtffl«nsupo„^,, 

16. BataTla,8.S. ~J.E. Monland ] 

17. Dorbau, B.3. — Woileigh Union Bteamahip Oompajiv. 

18. Chilian, S.S. F. Held Weat India & Paoiflo BteAm Ship Co. 

IB, Victoria, as, J, B. Murray 1 Bo„,i™i„« n.^ti. 

M. Calilomia, 8.8. -Toung J Headetaon Brothere. 

" ~~ J.P.Haaeall PeninnOai ft Orient. Bteam Nav. Oo. 
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Beferenoe 

Kumber asod 

onOharta. 



Name of Ship and Captain. 



22. Bordwan, Barque. J. F. Alnscow .... 

23. Alexandra, Ship. A. G. Marley 

24. Ghinsora, Ship. T. Bobinson 

25. H.M.S. Warrior, S.S. S. P. Townsend 

26. City of Montreal, S.S. ? 

27. Samaria, S.S. ? 

28. Soythia,S.S. ? 

29. Italy, S.S. B. P. Williams ) 

80. Erin.S.S. W. A. Griffiths ..j 

81. Polynesian, S.S. B. Brown . . r 

82. H.M.S. Minotaur, S.S. H. H. Bawson 

83. BoUvia, S.S 

84. H.M.S. Alexandra, S.S. Lord Walter 1 

T.Kerr 

35. H.M.S. Superb, S.S. T. Le H. Ward 

86. H.M.S. Blanche, S.S. G. G. F. Enowles ( 

87. Iron Cross, Ship. B. Bandall J 

38. City of Perth, Ship. G. Maodonald . . 
89. Adriatic, S.S. ? \ 

40. Bepublio, S.S. P.S.Irving ( 

41. Britannic, S.S. fl. Perry l 

42. Germanic, S.S. C. Kennedy / 

43. 6alatia,S.S. ? 

44. Marathon, S.S. — Woolfenden 

46. GaUia,S.S. ^ Hains 

46. Gatalonia, S.S. Wm.GiU 

47. Alsatia, S.S. John Graig 

48. Bhein, 8.8. H. A. F. Neynaber 

49. Adolph, Brig. O. Kampehl 

50. Braunshweig, S.S. G. Pohle 

61. Elena, Barque. J. Steenken 

52. Margaretha Gaiser, Barque. — ^Wienefeld 
58. Oder, S.S. G. Undutsoh 

54. General Werder, S.S. H. Ghrifitoffers 

55. Herder, S.S. G. Tischbem 

56. £lbe,S.S. Ghr. Leist 

57. Kohl, S.S. Th. Tungst - 

58. Gimbria, S.S. G. Ludwig 

59. Strassburg, S.S. O. Heimbruoh 

60. Hermann, S.S. H. Baur 

61. Donau, S.S. B. Bussius i,, 

62. Salier, S.S. G. Wiegand 

68. Westphalia, S.S. — Sehwensen 

64. Patagonia, Barque. E. H. Hellwege.. 

65. Maria Adelaide, Barque. B. Krause • . 

66. Terpsichore, Ship. T. F. F. Kohler . . 

67. Sultan, S.8. W. Barron ) 

68. H.M.S. Orontes, S.S. B. G. Kinahan } 

69. Maritzburg, Barque. Wm. G. Belleville ) 

70. Gity of Borne, S.S. Jas. Kennedy. . . . 

71. GavaUer, Barque. H. Jackson ~ 

72. Traveller, Schooner. A. Simpson .... 
78. Thames, S.S. A. H. Luckhurst 

74. H.M.S. Tyne, S.S. J. E. Stokes 

75. H.M.S. Goquette, S.S. J. L. Burr .... 

76. At H. M. Dockya^, Bermuda 

77. H.M.S. Crocodile, S.S. G. S. Gardale 

78. H.M.S. Druid, S.S. W. R. Kennedy . . 

79. H.M.8. Northampton, S.S. E. Drum- 

mond • 

80. Hope, Barque. Jas. Campbell 

81. H.M.8. Sappho, S.S. B. F. Clerk .... 

82. H.M. Gunboat Firm, S.S. T. De 

Hoghton 

83. Sunbeam, Steam Tacht 



Inf onnation fuzniahod by 

T. and J. Brooklebank. 
G. J. Symons, FJEI.S. 
Meteorological OSioe, 

National Steam Ship Company. 

Montreal Ocean Steam Ship Co. 
Meteorological Office. 
Henderson Brothers. 
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Captain C. Macdonald. 

Ismay, Imrie & Co. 

Henderson Brothers. 
Cunard Steam Ship Company. 
Henderson Brothers. 



Deutsche Seewarte, Hamburg. 



Meteorological Office. 
Inman Steam Ship Company. 



- Meteorologioal Office. 
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Field. 
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On the Stbuotubal Damage oaused bt the Gale of Ootobeb 18th-14th, 
1881, AS indicative of Wind Foece. By J. Wallace Peggs, 
A8Soc.M.Inst.O.E.,F.M.S. (Plates IX.-X.) 

[Bead NoTember 16th, 1881.] 

The object of the following Paper has been, not so much to give a descrip- 
tion of the stmctoral damage in different parts of the country or to epitomise 
the cases of it which I have been able to collect and which others have kindly 
forwarded to me, but to give a selection of well marked instances of damage 
to stmctores which should offer some reliable data for determining the 
probable pressure which caused these structures to fail. 

The structural damage due to the gale of October 18th-14th last has been 
very great and severely felt in some particular places, and it seems to me 
that even in several towns there have been Hues or belts of local maxima of 
destruction, indicating the existence of paths of greater intensity of pressure. 

We find that the damage done includes houses which have been destroyed 
or unroofed, factory chimney shafts overturned, stacks of chimneys blown 
down, walls, church spires, pinnacles and turrets have fallen, windows have 
been blown in, stone finials blown off churches, with much other damage of 
like nature. 

The cases to hand are numerous, and some of them being well defined, 
offer a good basis for investigating the mechanical effect exerted in producing 
them. Among the most useful class for the purposes of our investigation 
are factory chimney shafts, stacks of chimneys, high gables, &c. 

There is also an interesting class of cases where objects have been taken 
up bodily and moved for great distances through the air. One such occurred 
at Alnwick, where a plank 11 inches wide, 8 inches thick, and 20 feet 
long, having been lifted up £rom a barge by the wind, was sent horizontally 
about 100 yards and then twirled over and over endwise for a like distance, 
thereby indicating a gyratory motion in the air. 

Since the Tay Bridge accident, attention has been once more directed to 
the subject of wind pressures, and also the means employed for registering 
the velocity and pressure of the wind. We have it from a great authority 
on engineering, Mr. Hawksley, that '* the instruments at present in use are 
little better than philosophical toys, and that in general they afford no 
direct comparable or reliable indications of either velocities or pressures.*' 

Now, although we cannot quite admit Mr. Hawksley*s remark about 
anemometer observations generally, — ^for there must be a great quantity of 
valuable information collected in the records of the anemometers fixed at our 
observatories which will be very useful in the future, — ^yet no one who has 
given consideration to this subject can be otherwise than dissatisfied with the 
instruments at present in use. 

The pressure-plate instruments as now constructed give too much, as they 
record not only the front pressure on the plate but the partial vacuum at the 
bac]( of the plate, and I believe it will be found that two-thirds of the regis- 
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tered axnonnt is approziinately the true pressnre. Tlie Bobinaon cop 
anamometer for registering the velocities of the wind is open to mneh 
objeotion, because we do not really measure its true Telocity, but ihe 
resultant velocity in the horizontal plane. 

Another most important {act^ which must be recognised at no distant date 
in wind observations, is that of the inclination upwards or downwards from 
the horizontal line. It is assumed at present in all the usual apparatus that 
the direction is truly horizontal ; that such is not, however, the case, has 
been pointed out by M. Dechevrens in a very able paper, "Bur Tinclinaison 
des Vents,'* <*Nouvelle Girouette pour observer cette indinaison,'* and 
shown by his observations taken at several stations on the China coast with 
a new kind of anemometer he calls an inclination anemometer. 

Mr. Fraser has also invented an apparatus for measuring this inclination 
oi the wind to the horizon. The results of his experiments are that air 
currents are much modified by the ground over which they pass. In his 
experiments in front of the Observatory at Edinburgh, the angle was found 
to be 45^ and upwards ; on the Salisbury Crags it ranged from 46° to 76°, 
while on level ground it was found to be 15°. 

I make this digression to show that the instruments at present in use will 
probably require to be modified and amplified if we are to form correct ideas 
of the motion, direction, and pressure of air currents. 

Another difficulty I have found is in measuring the exact intensity of 
sudden gosts of wind. The Hagemann anemometer seemed to promise us 
an instrument for this purpose, but in its present form I fear it is not all 
that might be desired for practical work. 

That wind moving over a district, by being trained by gorges, valleys, &c., 
may become more concentrated and acquire a greater velocity there can be 
no doubt, and we can even imagine in a town that some building and lines 
of buildings may also afiect it similarly. 

There is also an efiect produced on some structures, notably on chimney 
shafts, where recurring gusts of wind set up a pendulum-like motion, which, 
increasing with each gust, at length becomes sufficient to overturn the 
structure. 

To pass on to the cases of structural damage which have been chosen 
from among others collected, and which are shown on the diagrams. The 
individual examples are distinguished by the letters A, B, C, D, £, F, 
G, &c. 

These examples have been all carefally measured and drawn on the spot, 
and sketches made of the surroundings and of the position occupied by the 
damaged structure. Some little difficulty has been found in obtaining the 
dimensions, and the lightning-conductor bands have been of great service in 
checking dimensions and arriving at the exact height of fallen chimney 
shafts. Without this aid many examples would have been lost. 

Case A is that of a brewery shaft; at Barking, in Essex, which fell in a 
sudden gust at 12.40 p.m. on October 14th, the wind being about SW. 
The height from the ground was 68 feet| it was built into the strueturo as 
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shown on the diagram, was 8 feet ^^nare where it broke off, the brickwork 
being 9 inches thick ; the length blown off was 22 feet 7 inches. 

Calculations which I have made give the weight of brickwork at 18,800 
lbs., acting through the centre of gravity. The centre of pressure of the part 
blown off is found to be 10*5 feet from point of fracture, and, by taking the 
moments, we arrive at 81*8 lbs. per square foot as the amount of pressure 
required to overturn this portion of the shaft. 

Case B is a factory shaft in Goswell Boad, which the owner kindly allowed 
me to inspect and measure. The shaft was built square, and had been 
etanding some years. The top part of it was blown off about 2 p.m., and 
went through the adjoining buildings. The total height of this shaft from 
the ground line was 65 ft. and faced the SW. The portion blown off 
measures 8 feet 4^ inches, is square at the point of fracture, 2 feet 8 inches at 
top, and 26 feet 6 inches in height. 

The shaft was built into the adjoining building as shown upon the diagran^. 

I may here remark that the strength due to the mortar joints is entirely 
omitted in all these calculations, because from a study of these chimney shafts 
it will be seen that before failure an oscillating motion is set up by previous 
gusts of wind, and that the joint where the fracture happens is already 
broken before the shaft is finally blown over. 

The weight of brickwork displaced in this case is found to be 22,080 lbs., 
and the centre of pressure, calculated at 12 feet 9 inches from, the base of 
fracture, gives a pressure of 87 lbs. per square foot as the acting force of the 
wind. 

Case C. — ^This is the case of a large gable end and return wall which had 
been recently built at the New Goods Station, Great £astem Railway, 
Shoreditch, London. 

The diagram indicates the nature of the structure. It fell about 2 p.m. 
The line of fracture is shown upon the diagram by a full black Hue. 

The two walls formed a right angled obstruction, and the wind struck 
the surface of the walls obliquely. From a consideration of the normal pres* 
sure required to overturn the walls, we find the probable pressure of the wind 
to have been 21 lbs. per square foot. 

Case D. — This is a chimney shaft built at West Bromwich about 8 years 
ago. It is a square shaft of total height from the ground 127 feet 6 inches, 
and the part blown off measures 90 feet with a base of 8 feet 4 inches, and 
at top 6 feet 6 inches square. 

The thicknesses of brick-work are 9 inches at the top portion, for 20 feet 
down, 14 inches for the next 80 feet down, 18 inches thick for the next 80 
feet, and 28 inches thick for lower part of the shaft. The base being as 
shown upon the diagram. 

The shaft faced SW and NE, and fell towards the NE. 

The calculated weight of brick- work amounts^ 882,467 lbs. or 108*8 tons. 

The centre of pressure is taken at 45 feet above the base of fracture, 
and I find the pressure necessary to overturn such a structure to be 4Q'5 lbs, 
per square foot of surface. 
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Case E. — ^This is the spire of St. Michaers Chnrch^Blackheath Park. The 
spire is of stone, built in an octagonal form, and having mouldings projecting 
from the edges of the pyramid, as shown in tho section. 

The whole mass blown off was dowelled together at the joints by lead run 
in, in the direction shown upon the diagram, so that the portion which fell 
was really a monolith, and blew off from the first joint where there was no 
dowel or joggle. 

The ribs or monldings wonld offer great resistance to the passage of the wind, 
it is probably owing to their presence that the spire blew off. 

From the calculation made, it is foond that a pressure of about 19 lbs. 
per square foot was necessary to displace the stone. 

Case F. — This is a similar case to the previous one. It is a stone turret 
from a church in the Southgate Bead, near the Rosemary Branch Bridge, 
Regent's Canal, London. It is octagonal on plan and pyramidal on elevation. 
It also had mouldings on the angles, but these were round instead of having 
the angular section of those in the last case. 

The turret surmounted a high gable end and was about 100 feet from the 
ground. 

The portion broken off was monolithic, being tied together by the iron rod 
which formed the vane and terminal, being carried down and bolted under a 
joint in the stone. 

I have been unable to develop this case owing to the want of proper experi- 
ments being made as to the support given by the iron vane and terminal, 
which ironwork greatly complicates the question. 

Cases G, H, I, J, E, L, are stacks of chimneys which were blown down 
in various parts of London and neighbourhood, as will be seen from the 
diagram. 

These stacks of chimneys present very valuable and interesting objects for 
the study of wind pressures. The case marked (L), sent to me from Clifton, 
shows that the stack fell as a monolith turning about a point, and is worthy of 
particular attention. 

Taking one such stack, as given in the examples in the diagrams, we have 
to consider what are the conditions of the structure as regards stability. 

We have :— 

First. The weight of brickwork in the part under discussion. 

Second. A surface of so many square feet exposed to the wind either 
normally or at an oblique angle. 

Third. The strength of the mortar joint to resist strain. 

Fourth. A pressure on the front surface due to the impulsive action of 

the wind. 

Fifth. The partial vacuum at the back of the stack. 

Sixth. The additional surface exposed, due to projections over sailing 
courses of brickwork around top of stack, and, in old brickwork, open joints 
of the work itself. 

The chinmey pots over flues, of terra cotta, red clay, &c. The shape 
and height of such pots* 
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The preBsmes developed in the above-mentioned cases, G, H, I, J, E, &c., 
have been worked oat, and give an average result of 22*5 lbs. per square foot. 

A chimney stack set up against the wind, as in our examples, obstructs 
very much more wind than that impinging on its surface ; it piles up the air 
in front and at the side much in the same way as a running stream piles 
up water in front of an obstruction, such as a stake or pile driven into its bed, 
and so it sustains a greater pressure than that due to its superficial area alone. 

Air, being elastic, causes a much greater disturbance around an obstruction 
than water, and so a greater pressure proportionately to its weight and 
"velocity. 

From these considerations we see that surfaces with open spaces in them, 
such as bridge girders of lattice form, must not be measured by the actual 
net area of the bars, but an allowance must be made for much more, approxi- 
mating to the solid web girder. The rush of air past the bars causes a ' vena 
eorUraeta.* (This will probably, I think, be smaller in air than in water.) 

I may here remark with reference to the pressures given by Mr. Symons in 
his paper, that of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 58 lbs. per square foot, 
and that of Lloyds*, at the Royal Exchange, 19 lbs. per square foot, that 
an interesting experiment was carried on at the South Metropolitan Gas 
Works during the height of the gale on Friday, October 14th. 

Mr. Livesay says, in a letter describing the experiment, <' The observations 
were made at a height of 95 feet above the ground, with nothing to obstruct 
the wind for a distance of several miles. The apparatus used was an 
ordinary glass gauge, such as used in gas works, and attached by a flexible 
tube with a square hopper-shaped funnel and always kept face to the wind. 
I noticed that the wind came in most violent gusts of very varying force, 
seldom, however, attaining a pressure of more than 10 lbs. on the square 
foot. The greatest force observed during the hour 2 to 8 o'clock was 26 lbs. 
per square foot ; this pressure was, however, not sustained, but fell immedi- 
ately." 

This experiment having been made in the neighbourhood of Greenwich 
Observatory was very interesting when taken in coiy unction with the reading 
of 58 lbs, per square foot at the Royal Observatory, and it would appear 
that this latter reading is from some cause excessive. 

In conclusion, I would suggest as a fitting work for this Society that it 
should endeavomr to form a Conference similar to the Lightning Rod Confer- 
ence, composed of delegates from various societies who are specially interested 
In this subject for the purpose of collecting information available in relation 
to this subject of wind pressure, and farther to suggest the best way of 
conducting and carrying out experiments, which shall tend to the elucidation 
of the laws of wind pressures and the impulsive action of the wind, which 
laws are so littie understood at the present time. 

The magnitude of the forces in operation in nature is perhaps nowhere 
more evident than in the effects produced by wind. Whether we consider 
the surging waves of the sea and the tremendous power developed by them, 
or the columns of water drawn up by the power of the wind and moving 
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along in a certain path, or finally the sand of the desert, drawn np in a 
column some hundreds of feet high, all point to the mighty power of the 
wind. 

The great storm of November 1708 seems to have been as memorable for 
the damage done to buildings as that of October 1881, which we are now 
considering. During that storm it is stated that no less than 800 dwellings 
were laid in ruins and 2,000 stacks of chimneys were blown down in London 
alone. The lead roof covering was stripped off 100 churches, rolled up 
and hurled incredible distances. Near Shaftesbury it is recorded that a stone 
of 400 lbs. weight was lifted and carried some distance. It was also during 
this storm that the first lighthouse built on the Eddystone Bock was Swept 
away and with it also its intrepid constructor. 

Colonel Pasley records in an interesting communication, made to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, that on November 29th, 1886, he saw a roof 
in the dockyard at Chatham move up and down, and eventually blown off 
and carried about a distance of 50 yards. The portion of roof was 50 feet 
by 40 feet. 

In November 1886 the Chain Pier at Brighton was greatly damaged, the 
roadway being ahnost entirely wrecked. During the storm of October 1838 
the Suspension Bridge at Montrose was destroyed by the lifting action of tiie 
wind. 

In the storms of January 1886, from WSW, and January 1889, from SW, 
the Menai Suspension Bridge was much damaged owing to the undulatory 
motion set up by the lifting power of the wind. 

These facts are very interesting just now, when so much consideration 
is being given to bridge structures and the effect of wind pressures on them. 

Mr. Smeaton, in conjunction with Mr. Bouse> published tables in a paper 
sent to the Boyal Society in 1759, of the velocity of the wind and the corres- 
ponding pressures. This Table has been used by Engineers ever since for 
converting velocity into pressure and vice versd. The Table was constmcted 
from certain experiments made by revolving arms, and had special reference 
to windmills. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Dines said that nearly 25 years ago the subject of wind pressure had 
come under his notice, from his having to build a church spire, in an exposed 
place, and at an elevation of 750 ft. above the sea. He felt rather nervous about 
the effect of the wind, and therefore went carefully into the calculation, whidi 
left a good margin on the side of safety. He would not say the wind nad in- 
creased in force since the erection of so many anemometers over the country, but 
our idea of that force had greatly increased. 20 to 25 lbs. per square ioot used 
to be considered as the limit, now we hear of as much as 60 or 70 lbs. Taking 
an ordinary chimney 6 ft. high and 5 ft. wide, of which there are thousands in 
London, if it were free to turn upon its lower edge, a steady pressure of about 27 
lbs. per square foot would throw it over. So far he might speak with almost mathe- 
matical certainty, but there was one element in the question most uncertain, 
and that was the cohesion of the mortar joint. Numerous experiments had been 
made upon the tensile strength of cement, but that of mortar appeared to hi^ve 
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been nej^leot^d; the only account he could find gave it 50 lbs. to the square inch. 
On looking to the section of the chimney shown on the dia&ram, it would be seen 
no part of the brickwork was more than 4} inches thick. What with the weather 
on the outside, and the heat within the chimney, not much dependence could be 
placed upon tne mortar, but he could not help thinking it was of too much im- 
portance to be dispensed with altogether ; as a tension of only 1 lb. to the square 
mch would balance a pressure of 4 lbs. to the foot against the face of the chimney. 
GK)od mortar was in some cases stronger than the brick, and, in fact, the mortar 
in a chinmey mieht be of any strength, from nothing up to 100 lbs. per square inch, 
and therefore, if well built, might defy the power of any wind. He supposed 
the question of difference of rainfall with elevation might now be considered as 
settled, at all events he had dismantled the gauges placed upon his tower, and 
had erected something in their place to get at tne force of the wind ; it consisted 
of a box hung upon centres at tne back, loaded with iron and stone, weighing 
nearly 1 cwt., which was placed with its face to the wind. A cord at the oack, 
passing over a pulley, and to which a scale was attached, enabled him to adjust 
the overturning weight to anything he pleased. On that morning the wind was 
80 strong, that he had to use one hand to keep his hat on ; but the force of the 
wind was not eaual to a steady pressure of 5 lbs. to the foot — ^he had left it so 
that 10 lbs. to tne foot would overturn it. Wind pressure was of great import- 
ance both to engineers and builders, but after all it was a meteorological ques- 
tion, and one that ouffht to be solved. He was quite aware the apparatus he 
had in use was impenect, as he had to be upon the spot in order to keep its face 
to the wind, but he had little doubt it woula throw some light upon the subject. 
Mr. Law observed that he did not know what steps had been taken in regard 
to the reduction of the observations upon structures that had been upset to ascer- 
tain the direction in which the wind met the face of those structures. A very 
large portion of the surface of an ordinary chimney stack consisted of the chim- 
ney pots, usually cylindrical in form, thus reducing the effect of tiie wind upon 
them by one-half, as all cylindrical, spherical, or surfaces inclined at hxt angle of 
45° presented but half the resistance to the wind that a flat surface of the same 
area did. The law as to the pressure of wind meeting a plane surface at an 
angle was as follows : — 

Let/s=s force of wind. 
a = area of surface. 
C = angle of wind with surface. 
p =5 pressure perpendicular to the surface. 
Pi = pressure in tne direction of the wind. 
p, ^ pressure perpendicular to the same direction. 

Then p = qf sin.V. 
p^ssz of sin.'C. 

and p^z=s qf sinXj cob. G. 

It was of great importance to observe the direction of the wind in regard to 
stroctures, as. if it blew anelewise, the force upon the stocture was at once 
reduced, while the strengtib or power of resistance was generally increased. 
Other important points were as to the vacuum formed at the oack ot a structure, 
which depended in a great measure upon the extent of the same, and the rela- 
tive effect the wind had upon the near and further sides of piers and structures 
such as the Tay bridge, consisting of open framework or lattice girders, where 
there was not only the oirect force of the wind upon the exposed girder, out the 
diminished force upon the further and partially protected girder. The result of 
yery careful calculations as to the force requirea to overturn the various carriages 
in the train which was precipitated into the Tay showed that the pressure ranged 
firom about 35 lbs. per square foot in the case of the lightest (the 2nd class) to 
about 260 lbs. for the locomotive itsel£ 

Mr. Stanley said, with reference to Mr. Symons*s observations as to the lifting 
power of the wind, that in his own particular locality (South Norwood) it seemed 
to have drifted directly downwards, blowing nearly from 8W or a Utile west of 
that point. He concurred with the author as to the extremely narrow track of 
the gale. In his own grounds about six poplar trees were broken down on the 
9ide of a plantation opposite to the direction of the wind, a large telegraph pole 
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in a direct line being also upset, the top blown o£f an elm, and limba of treea 6 or 
7 ins. in diameter strewn over a track about 50 ft. in length, whilst on a neigh- 
bouring plantation close by (within 100 ft) trees were not injured. In the same 
narrow line, extended to a quarter of a mile distant, one elm tree of 24 ins. in 
diameter and a very large poplar were blown down. The leaf was nearly off 
both the elm and poplars. 

Mr. Curtis called attention to the fact that the hourly velocities recorded by 
anemometers during the gale, instead of being unusually hiffh, were generally 
lower than are commonly reached in heavy gales of windf ; the highest — at 
Holyhead and Aberdeen — ^being but a little over 70 miles in 60 minutes, whilst 
at Valencia it was less than 60, at Armash only 24, at Stonyhurst 45, at Glasgow 
30, and at Eew 45 miles ; yet at some of these places the damage aone by the 
gale had been unusually great. The explanation of this lay in tne fact ihit the 
instruments as they new exist are incapable of recording short squalls, which, in 
spite of their brevity, are yet very frequently the chief causes of the mischief 
done in gales. The trace of the Holyhead instrument might be described as a 
mass of such short gusts, and indeed it was one of the best examples of a squally 
wind he had met with. The use of these hourly velocities, instead of the raUt 
during $hort intervals, could hardly £ul to be misleading in judging the destruc- 
tive power of a storm, no matter what formula might 1^ used for finding their 
equivalent pressures. The wide difference between the table of relative wind 
pressures and velocities recently adopted by the Commission appointed subse- 
quent to the Tay Bridee accident, ana those hitherto in use, shows forcibly the 
amount of doubt whi<m must attend the use of such a long time-unit as one 
hour. 

Prof. Archibald said, with reference to the theoretical side of the question, 
Mr. Symons had remarked that no one yet Imew the precise distinction between 
a so-called whirlwind and a cyclone or storm. It seemed to him that the or- 
dinary nomenclature with regard to whirlwinds and storms reauired alteration ; 
hurricanes, tornados, storms and tempests being spoken of as if they were 
synonymous terms. In a recent work by Prof. Ferrel, of the United States 
Coast Survey, he divided atmospheric disturbances into cyclones and tornados. 
He thought it would be well to adopt this nomenclature, since there was a great 
difference between a tomado-^whicn only occupied about 1000 ft. in width sod 
whose course ran to 20 miles in leneth^and a cyclone, which, perhws, was as 
many miles in diameter and ran half across the globe. According to Ferrel, the 
smaUer cyclones did not even begin where the larger tornados ended, so that a 
ereat gulf lay between them. There was also found to be an important qualitative 
difference between these phenomena, since whereas the wind in the cylcone was a 
great deal affected by terrestrial rotation, so that (according to Ferrel's law^ if 
the air moved from one place to another it deviated to the right of its course in what- 
ever direction it was moving;, — in the tornado, owing to its small horisontal ex- 
tent, terrestrial rotation had no sensible effect on the motion of the air, and there 
was thus a specific difference between the two. Mr. Symons had correctly described 
the difference between the main features of a whirlwind, or— as he thought it 
should be termed — a tornado, and those of a cyclone. He spoke about the lift- 
ing power of the tar in the former, and stated that the barometer might be OiS 
inch lower in the centre than on either side, which would perhaps give a lifting 
power to the air, in buildings over which it passed, of about 14 Ids. per square 
foot ; Ferrel, on the other hand, asserted that the lifting power was not merely 
to be measured by the difference of pressure between the exterior and interior 
parts of the tornado, but by the difference between the velocities of the gyrations 
m the upper and lower parts. The latter, since a tornado was more like a rota- 
ting column than a disk, being generally slower than those above, allowed the 
air to rush in and fill up the partial vacuum near the centre arising fix>m the 
more rapid gyrations above. An upward velocity might thus be caused amount- 
ing to upwards of 30 metres per second, which would give a pressure of about 
24^ lbs. per square foot. It seemed to him that, perhaps, the occurrence of cer- 
tain " lanes " at Alnwick noticed by Mr. Symons might have been caused by 
what Ferrel had also suggested, viz. that tornados might exist in the middle 
of a cyclone, which would account for the sudden gusts and veering of the wind 
that frequently took place in the middle of cyclones. After, however, bavins 
made a short inspection of the position of those lanes on the cluprt, it aeemea 
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that in most cases ihej lay in valleys, which generally ran in the direction of the 
wind, and as the wind m such valleYB might thus acquire greater force from flowins 
in a sort of channel, he did not think that circumstance could be confidently citea 
in favour of the theory. He thought, however, that the present storm presented 
an unusually good opportunity for determining the direction which the wind 
made with the isobars at different distances from the centre, and also suggested 
the advbability of obtaining a lar^e number of observations to find out the aver- 
age angle which the wind made with the isobars. It appeared to him that this 
could not easily be done from the diagrams exhibited, in which the isobars were 
on one map and the winds on another. There seemed to be no doubt from 
the theory of cyclones, as given by filanford and Feirel, that the condition 
of the air which eives rise to these phenomena is mainly one in which the verti- 
cal temperature decrement over a certain district exceeds that over other sur- 
rounding districts. In such a case the first district is likely to become the centre 
of a cyclone ; and since, from the observations on the top of Ben Nevis, it would 
appear that just before storms came there was relatively a much greater difference 
of temperature between tiie summit and the base than usual, this seemed to 
indicate that mountain observations might become very valuable in forecasting 
the weather, since if rapid temperature decrements were met with, bad weather 
might with some degree of confidence be expected. It might be advantageous 
if observations could be taken on Snowdon, or those already taken on the Puy- 
de-Ddme and Pic di Midi utilised. The present storm seemed to have been 
rather ahnormal in becoming stronger over the British Isles than over the 
Atlantic, since, according to Hofi^ever, cyclones as a rule develop more energy 
as they approach longittme i(f W tnan anywhere else. 

Mr. Mawlet thought that the very interesting account of this important 
storm which Mr. Symons had given them would prove a valuable addition to the 
long series by the same author, descriptive of nearly all the most atmospheric 
phenomena which had occurred in this country for many years past. He also 
thought that these different investigations would, if taiken together, furnish a 
Teiy fair amount of material for the studv of those extremes of heat and cold, 
fog and storm, drought and heavy rains, &c., to which we in this climate were 
liable. That a better knowledge respecting one at least of these extremes was 
desirable, few would be disposed to question after reading through the long list 
of disasters, many of them preventable, which appeared in the appendices. And 
besides this, the " working up " of these exceptional phenomena was a matter of 
much importance to every meteorological observer, as tending to relieve the 
monotonv of his duly duties, and also to impress him with a sense of the pos-* 
Bible value of his observations, for he never knows at what moment he may 
be called upon to furnish his quota towards an investigation of national import- 
ance, which some unusual effort of nature may have rendered necessary. With 
regard to the storm in question, it had received so much attention and from so 
many experienced hands, that very little was left for an individual observer to 
sa^ respecting it. In the neighbourhood of London the average strength of the 
wind was nearly the same as in the great January storm, but as in the one case 
the strongest gusts came from a precisely opposite point of the compass to what 
they did in the other, many objects whicn ha!a successfully weathered the first of 
these gales were with ease overthrown by the fierce westerly blasts of the Octo* 
ber one. The following are the hourly velocities recorded at Addiscombe, Croy* 
don, between noon and midnight on each of these occasions : *- 
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Daring the October storm the wind was, if anything, as a role stronger than in 
the January one. Respecting Mr. Symons*s remarks as to the striking differences 
in the maximun hourly velocities recorded at Greenwich, Kew, and Urovdon, he 
believed these were pnncipally due to the differences in the height of tne cups 
from the ground, as all three anemometers were otherwise almost equally well 
ezDosed. 

Mr. Scott, referring to Prof. Arehibald*B remarks as to the force of the 
wind, said that he had oeen informed by the Duke of Northumberland that it 
was the blast of NW wind which blew down the majority of the 4,000 trees he 
had lost, and the lanes on the map exhibited showed these lanes pointinjg NW 
and SE. Sir T. Brassey also graphicallv described the appearance of this NW 
wind on the water before it strucK the * Sunbeam.' In London, as far as he could 
Judge, the trees had ^one down before a SW wind, in Ireland generally before a 
westerly, but when the depression had crossed the backbone of England in the 
north, the north-west winct struck down with great violence as soon as the air 
had free motion over the flat country. He was himself in the north-west of Ire- 
land at Florence Court, during the gale, and he had watched this gust of NW 
wind with great interest, for he was in doubt whether or not he could travel 
during the day owing to the trees which would have fallen. The squall came on 
at about 7h. 15m. a.m. and lasted about half-an-hour, the air was filled with driving 
rain and spoondrift from Lough MacNean (distant about 3 miles to windward). 
It was this gust which did most damage. One house in particular, which was 
blown down, was standing at daylight and was down at 8 a.m. The lowest read- 
ing of the aneroid he had got was about 28*3 ins. at 5 a.m., at an elevation of 
250 ft. The chart for 8 a.m. showed an elongated oval area at the centre, start- 
ing nearly E and W across southern Scotland. One of the observers for the 
Office, Capt. Barron of the S.S. * Sultan,* was out about the middle of the 
North Sea, and he did not feel anv exceptionally severe gale. As to the '' lanes,'* 
he did not see that any proof of their being little tornados could be alleged ; the 
trees blown down lay usually in the direction of the lane. The phenomenon 
was well-known in eveiy great storm ; he remembered its being recorded in the 
storm of Jan. 6th, 1839. Admiral FitzRoy (Weather Book, p. 265) mentions it 
as a frequent feature of hurricanes. In the present storm it haa occurred not onlv 
at Alnwick, but in the woods in the Co. Sligo in Ireland. As to the rapidity of aa- 
vance of the storm centre, this had been very great, and the only time he remem- 
bered its being exceeded of late years was in the storm of March 12th, 1876, of 
which he had published an account in the Quarterly Joumalf at the request of 
Mr. Eaton, then President, and in which the velocity of translation over Ger- 
many exceeded 70 miles an hour. The two cases presented points of resemblance. 
In both an extensive depression lay over the south of Scandinavia, and the rw- 
idlv moving, very violent, storm was subsicUary to it. Dr. Kdppen had recently 
pointed out that the greatest danger from subsidiary depressions was on the 
south-west side of existing depressions. Dr. Moller, in the June number of the 
Zeitschrift fur Met€orologie, had endeavoured to account for the extraordinary 
rapidity of motion of these subsidiary depressions by the indraft of the air 
which rises at their centres towards the descending current in the rear of the 
extensive area of rarefaction existing in front. This was a point eminently 
deserving of investigation. 

Capt. TOYNDEE said that in the severe hurricane experienced in the North 
Atlantic in August, 1873, and which was discussed by the Meteorological Office, 
a small cyclonic eddy was met by a steamer when passing near the centre of the 
hurricane. 

Mr. RosTBON described the way the storm began at Cromer, on the east coast 
He said that the centre of the depression being over the south of Scotland, as 
might be expected the extreme depression at Cromer was lower, and the force 
of the storm greater than it was in London. On the Thursday evening, after a 
very fine morning but dull afternoon, at about 10 p.m., the wind shifted round from 
the NW, and his aneroid barometer began to go down. Rain came on from the 
SE, from which quarter it blew hard all night Next morning at 7.30 a.m. he found 
that the barometer had been falling all night, and was at 29'0 ins. ; by 8 a.m. it 
had gone down another half tenth of an inch; this agreed exactly with the f^sheiy 
Barometer at the coast guard station. Both continued to fall until 11 ajn., when 
tiiey read about 28*70 ins., and so they remained until about 4 p.m. The wind, 
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which was from the SE to SSE all night, at 8 a.m. (the air being very warm) 
shifted and blew very hard from the SW; it however rapid! v veered to W, and 
from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m. the sea was covered with spoondrift. The greatest des- 
truction of trees to<^ place after the wind veered to the NW, and although the 
barometer continued to be comparatively steady at 28*70 ins., there was a slight 
depression during a tremendous squall between 4 and 5 p.m., and he believed 
the lowest point reached was during this squall, and just before the wind got to 
the NW, at about 5 p.m. ; from that time until 7 p.m. the wind blew with its 

freatest violence. It was during these two hours that most of the damage was 
one. The strongest trees, such as oak, beech, and ash, suffered the most. 
Mr. Symonb, in replying to Mr. Peggs* remarks as to the enormous difference 
in the horizontal motion as recorded at different stations, said that each space 
in the diagram of anemometric data which was exhibited represented the total 
horizontal motion per hour by some one anemometer. Hence it would be seen that 
the total horizontal motions agreed no better than the extremes which he had al- 
ready quoted, and therefore whether the extreme or mean velocities or the pressures 
were taken in each case, differences were obtained which he could not help thinking 
were almost solely due to the position of the anemometers ; and until the anemo- 
meters were reasonably identical in position, as well as in construction, he did not 
think there was mucn use in comparing them. He approved of Mr. Peggs* 
suggestion as to the treatment of the subject b^ delegates, and said that that plan 
had been tried by the Society on two occasions with respect to Phonological 
Phenomena and to Lightning Conductors. With reference to Mr. Dines's remark, 
he had not very long since referred to the Report of the Jury on the International 
Exhibition of 1851. It appeared that the Society of Arts were at that time anxious 
to ascertain whether the Exhibition would be blown away or not. Sir Joseph Paxton 
was asked about it, and a discussion took place at the Society of Arts, when it was 
stated that the maximum to be provided for was 22 lbs. per square foot, which 
bore out Mr. Dines^s remarks upon the subject. He considered that sufficient 
care was not taken to verify the indications, springs and arrangements of the 
pressure anemometer. This could be done at but slight expense, and the late Mr. 
Cator made it a regular practice to verifyhis anemometer by hanging weights to the 
back. The maximum pressure which he ever got was 30 lbs. per square foot, thus 
agreeing pretty nearly with some of the other facts. With respect to railway 
carriages, he thought it a peculiar circumstance that a Commission virtually ap- 
pointed by the Railway Department, Board of Trade, to study the effect of wind 
upon railway structures, had not determined the pressure involved in blowing 
over a set of carriages. With regard to Prof. Archibald's observations as to the 
isobars being on one map and the wind on another, the facts were separated for 
two reasons. First, the paper was not a theoretical one ; he had merely laid 
down facts, and had not assumed that there was any relation between the isobars 
and the direction of the wind. The next reason was that if the direction of the 
wind and the isobars had been put on one map, the arrangement would have been 
too crowded to be well followed ; but he hoped some one else would put them 
together. He agreed with Mr. Scott as to tne lanes being lanes, and not whirl- 
winds ; but thought there was no doubt whatever that the stream of air swept 
onwards as if one had sent a cart-wheel or a steam roller right across the 
country. 

Mr. Peoos said with reference to the remarks made by Mr. Dines on the 
strength of the mortar joint, it seemed to him (Mr. Peggs) that the oscillation, 
in the case of the chimney shafts and stacks of chimneys, would have already 
broken the mortar joint at the point where the chimney was about to turn over. 
With reference to the remarks of Mr. Law, as to the cylindrical surface being 
liaif the square surface, he (Mr. Peggs) had taken that into consideration in the 
calculation. The angle at which the wind struck the surface had also been taken 
into consideration. Mr. Latham had remarked about the chimney shafts not 
breaking at the weakest point. The lines of fractures shown on the diagram 
were the actuid lines along which the structures actually broke, and of course 
these were the lines we must deal with in making calculations. 

Mr. Whipple remarked, through the Secretary, that he had observed durine 
the gale the extreme brevity of the gusts of wind ; for standing watch in hand 
beside the anemograph and reading off the graduations on a circle, each division 
of which indicated tne passage of a tenth of a mile of wind, he found that the 
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rate of the wind was never excessive for more than a few seconds, possibly three, 
at a time; for those short intervals it was not possible to determme accurately 
the true rate, it might be estimated at approaching 100 miles per hour. Taking 
the whole minutes the rate actuallv noted when the storm was at its highest, at 
noon, did not exceed one mile, or 60 miles per hour. He would also sug^st to 
observers not provided with self -registering barographs that they should if pos- 
sible, during violent storms, read their barometers or aneroids at the instant 
they observe their windows rattle violently. He had noticed that this pheno- 
menon usually occurred at the turning-point of the storm, being the effect of 
the sudden expansion of the air in the Duilding, which has been alluded to 
already as the cause of the lifting of the roofs off empty buildings. 
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[Bead November 16th, 1881.] 

January was rather mild for the season, with frequent fogs in the mom* 
ings, and a damper air than nsnal, bat without rain, which was rather wanted 
for the rabbi orop at the close of the month. 

February was anasoally onsettled between the 5th and 19th. Gh>od rain fell 
on the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 16th, with advantage to all crops, except wheat, 
to which it caused partial rusi The weather was unusually cool, and the 
total fall of rain 1*66 in. 

March was distinguished by the constancy with which easterly winds pre- 
vailed from the 9th to the end. The effect was to blight the mango crop, 
of which there had been unusual promise. The day temperature of this 
month was lower than usual, but the nights, owing to the easterly winds, 
were unusually warm. 

April was seasonable, and there were some strong west winds during the 
first half of the month, that raised the temperature to the maximum of the 
year, viz. 101° on the 12th. This month, like April 1879, passed without 
rain, but the temperature was much more moderate than in that year. 

May was in all respects seasonable ; the temperature was moderate, never 
exceeding 100°, which was only once reached, on the 29th. There was a 
fine fall of rain, 1*66 in. on the 9th, and another 0*98 in. on the 25th, 
besides other slight showers. The total rainfidl was 2*88 ins. 

The weather in June was hot, but there were no extremes, the maximum 
temperature being 99° on the 2nd. Showers fell at intervals, but the aggre- 
gate rainfall was only 2*69 ins. less than in May, and much below ^the 
average ; the only heavy fall Vas 1*82 in., accompanying a thunderstorm, on 
the 20th. In June 1879, the ramfall was 17*14 ins. 

The first half of July was hot, and the rainfall scanty, but on and after 
the 18th it was heavy and continuous, and the total rainfall for the month 
was 15*62 ins. 

In August the rainfall was also heavy and continuous, especially during 
the first half of the month. The direction of the wind was more westerly 
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than nsoali and in the north-west proyinces drought prevailed, which gave 
rise to partial scarcity. 

September was a remarkable month in many respects. Here it was marked 
by onnsually fine weather ; indeed, it was the driest September I have yet 
registered, with a rainfall of only 1*50 in., but the showers, thongh slight, 
were well distributed, and following the heavy rains of Joly and August, the 
partial cessation was rather beneficial than otherwise. This month will be 
ever memorable for the terrible landslip that occurred at Nanei Tal on the 
18th. The rainfall at that station between the 16th and 19th was enormous ; 
82 inches was, I believe, registered during those three days, but some accounts 
represent it as even higher. Parts of the Punjab and of the NW Provinces 
hid also unusually heavy rain with great floods at this time, but the greater 
part of the country was not visited by the rain, and still suffered firom 
drought. 

October was warm, and showers fell on the 1st, 8rd, 16th, and 19th, the 
aggregate fedl being 1*42 in. ; the showers being well distributed, the rice 
eropa scarcely suffered at all, indeed the crop on the lowlands was splendid. 

The weather in November was warm till the 20th, when a moderate general 
&11 of rain introduced the regular cold weather. This fall of rain (0*28 in. 
here) was general throughout Northern India on the 19th and 20th ; heavy 
enow fell at the hill stations ; the rain was extremely beneficial in those parts 
thftt were suffering from drought. 

December was seasonable, with a very slight shower, 0*01 in., on the 11th. 

Tlie year was, taken as a whole, one of cheapness and plenty throughout 
India. The aggregate rainfall was 41*67 ins., being somewhat below the 
average, out of which upwards of 80 inches fell between July 18th and 
Angost 81st. 



The Baihfall of Ghsbbapunji. By John Eliot, M.A., Professor of Physical 
Science, Presidency College, Calcutta, and Meteorological Reporter to 
the Government of Bengal. (Plate XI.) 

[Bead December 2l8t, 1881.] 

I BAVB the honour to submit for the information of the Society all the data 
off the rainfall at Cherrapunji, in Aesam, which has been accumulated by the 
Indian and Bengal Meteorological Departments. 

Cherrapuigi is notorious for its excessive rainfall, larger in amount I 
believe than at any other place so far as is known. This excessive rainfedl is 
due to a combination of favourable conditions, which are stated below. 

The data will, I trust, bo regarded as of some value as illustrating rather 
fully the character of tropical rainfall under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances, and such as, I may add, occasionally obtain in the Bay of Bengal, 
giving rise to the deluge of rain which forms one of the most prominent 
features of the cyclones of that region. 
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The data will also be nsefnl as giving precise and fairly acenrate averages 
for the rainfall at Gherraponji, in place of the somewhat vague statements 
respecting it which are usually given in meteorological works and periodicals. 
They will also be of use to those meteorologists who believe that the study 
of abnormal and exaggerated atmospheric conditions is as vahiable and 
instructive as the preparation and comparison of normal or average atmo- 
spheric conditions. 

Gherrapunji is a small Indian station situated in the south-west of Assam, 
on a small plateau forming the summit of one of the spurs of the Ehasia 
hills. These hills, which rise on the south with exceeding abruptness, have 
the Bengal plains and low lands at their base. Gherrapunji stands on the 
summit of one of these hills, at an elevation of about 4,100 feet. The hill 
on which it is situated rises precipitously from the low lands of Gachar and 
Bylhet, which are barely 100 feet above mean sea-level. (Plate XI.) 

During the South-west Monsoon the lower atmospheric current advancing 
across the coast of Bengal (and which forms part of the general circulation 
between India and Gentral Asia and the Indian Ocean) has a direction 
varying between SSW and BE in Lower and Gentral Bengal. It thus 
advances almost directly towards the hills of Western Assam. 

The mountain ranges cause a very considerable deflection of the current. 
One portion of air is forced upwards as an ascending current, with a velocity 
directly dependent upon the strength of the current in the rear, and upon 
other conditions which need not be enumerated. 

The rapid diminution of temperature which accompanies expansion due to 
ascensional movement of air, is usually followed by rapid condensation in the 
case of a moist current, such as the South-west Monsoon current. The 
complex actions that take place, due to the combined changes of ascensional 
motion and condensation of aqueous vapour, need not be further considered 
beyond their general bearing on an important question. 

If the usual explanation of the excessive rainfall at Gherrapuigi is the 
correct one, the data given in this paper supply a rough measure of the 
effect of ascensional motion of the atmosphere in producing a general rise 
to rainfall. 

The normal annual rainfall in Gachar (117*11 ins.) and in the plains of 
Northern Bengal is about 100 ins. The average annual rainfall of 
Gherrapunji is 498 ins., that is, 898 ins. in excess of what it is at the foot 
of the hills on which it is situated. The rainfall at Gherrapuigi is not due 
to any abnormal local conditions of atmospheric pressure, air movement,. &o., 
but simply and solely owing to the presence of a vast mechanical obstruction 
which converts horizontal air motion into vertical air motion. 

The excess, therefore, speaking generally, represents the additional rain- 
fall due to the sudden upward deflection of the South-western Monsoon 
current in North-eastern Bengal and South-western Bengal through an 
elevation of over 4,000 feet. 

The preceding remarks may perhaps appear to be somewhat trite. As, 
however, the ascensional movement of the atmosphere is the chief &ctor in 
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determiniiig the coniinnanee of, as well as the origin of this, the heavy 
rainfall which always accompanies and occurs dnring the cyclonic storms of 
the Bay of Bengal, it seems to me that every action which may initiate and 
eontinne ascensional movement should be folly recognised and studied. 

A full description of the station of Gherrapni^ji is given in Dr. Hooker's 
Himalayan Journal^ Vol. 11. pp. 272-88. The following is his account of 
the character of the rainfall at Gherrapuigi as witnessed by himself : — 

** The climate of Ehasia is remarkable for the excessive rainfall. Atten- 
tion was first drawn to this by Mr. Yule, who stated, that in the month of 
August, 1841, 264 ins. fell, or 22 feet ; and that during five successive days, 
80 ins. fell in every twenty-four hours ! Dr. Thomson and I also recorded 80 
ins. in one day and night, and during the seven months of our stay upwards of 
600 ins. fell, so that the total annual fall perhaps greatly exceeded 600 ins., 
or fifty feet, which has been registered in succeeding years ! From April, 
1849, to April, 1850, 502 ms. (forty-two feet) fell. This unparalleled 
amount is attributable to the abruptness of the mountains which face the 
Bay of Bengal, firom which they are separated by 200 miles of Jheels and 
Sunderbunds* 

« This fan is very local : at Silhet, not thirty miles further south, it is 
under 100 ins. ; at Ganhati, north of the Ehasia in Assam, it is about 80 ins. ; 
and even on the hills, twenty miles inland firom Churra itself, the fall is 
reduced to 200 ins. At the Churra station, the distribution of the rain is 
very local ; my gauges, though registering the same amount when placed 
beside a good one in the station, when removed half a mile, received a 
widely different quantity, though the different gauges gave nearly the same 
mean amount at the end of each whole month.*' 

The following description of the station and of the character of the 
rainfall is given in Mr. Blanford's Indian Meteorologist's ' Vads Mecwuy 
Partn. :— 

'* The highest precipitation occurs when a saturated current of air at a 
high temperature is met by a hill range running athwart its course ; and 
the steeper the slope, the greater is the local precipitation. Cherrapui^ji in 
the Khasi hills, long renowned as having the highest 'recorded rainfall in the 
world, is a remarkable illustration of the combination of these favouring 
conditions. The Khasi hills rise abruptly firom the iUU of Silhet, which 
being but a few feet above sea-level, and receiving the copious drainage of 
the hills that surround Gachar and Silhet, present, during the rainy season, 
a broad sheet of water, from which emerge a few villages built on mounds 
and the low ridges locally termed iilas. Over this low inundated tract 
sweeps the south-west monsoon firom the Bay of Bengal ; and, meeting the 
Khasi hUls, is abruptly driven up to a height of 4,000 feet before it 
resumes its course towards Upper Assam and the Eastern Himalaya. These 
circumstances alone suffice to produce an exceptionally heavy ndnfidl along 
the fiiu^ of the range. But Cherrapui^'i is in some respects exceptional, 
even in this highly humid region. It stands on a little plateau of thick- 
bedded sandstones, bounded on two sides by precipices of 2,000 feet 
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sheer descent, which close in gorges, deboaching sonihwards on the plains. 
The south-west wind blows np these as well as on the southern &C6 of the 
general scarp ; and, haying reached the heads of the gorges, ascends 
vertically. Thus Gherrapuigi is surrounded, or nearly so, by yertieally 
ascending currents of saturated air ; the dynamic cooling of which is the 
cause of the enormous precipitation which has made this place fiunous. 
It is almost certain that the annual average varies greatly in different parti 
of the station, although the whole plateau does not cover much more than a 
couple of square miles. Some of the earlier registers, which were kept at 
sites near the edges of the plateau, show a higher precipitation than those 
kept in recent years at houses nearer its centre." 

The tables on pages 46-60, give the daily rain&Il recorded at Cherra- 
puigi during the summer months from the year 1866 to the present time* 
During the years 1866 to 1869, the rainfall observations were taken by the 
staff of the Topographical Survey Party, No. 6, under Oaptain Godwin 
Austin, who was at that time engaged in surveying the Ehasi and Garo BjSIb. 
This staff when not in camp also took a series of daily observations of the 
aneroid barometer, thermometers, wind, &c., during this period. These are 
not continuous, and give a broken and imperfect record of the weather for 
only three years, and are hence not sufficient to enable the average values of 
the elements of meteorological observation to be determined. When the 
survey party finished their work in the Ehasi Hills and the staff was with* 
drawn from Gherrapuigi, the meteorological observations were discontinued. 
The rainfall was noted as usual at the smaller Indian stations. The rain- 
gauge is kept near one of the Government offices, and the amount of the 
rainfall recorded by a subordinate under the superintendence of a Govern- 
ment officer. The rainfall returns obtained in this manner are, as a matter 
of experience, fairly trustworthy and accurate. 

I have added another table, p. 61, giving not merely the monthly rainM 
for each month since January, 1869, but also for several years previous. 
This information was collected by the medical department before meteo- 
rological departments were established in India, and has recently been 
made over by that department to the Meteorological Office in Calcutta. As 
I have not been able to learn the conditions under which the rainfall returns 
furnished by the medical department were made, I have not included them 
in the brief discussion of the rain&ll at Gherrapuigi. 

If the record of the rainfall at Gherrapuigi in the years 1860 and 1861, 
as given in the records of the medical department, could be unhesitatingly 
accepted, it would be interesting to inquire into the meteorological conditions of 
these two years, in the former of which a rainfEill of 699*78 ins. was 
registered, and in Hie latter a rainfall of 906-12 ins. The rainM returns 
of Calcutta and other Bengal stations show that the rains were considerably 
heavier than usual ; but the information at my disposal is too limited to 
throw any light upon the imprecedented heavy rainfiedl of 1862. 
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The average monthly and annual ramM is givMi helow (as determined 


from the rainfall of the period 1865-1880) :— 


Bfonth. Average Bainiall. 


inn. 


January ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 0*76 


Fehruary 2*76 


MAroo ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 0*1 «l 


Aprxi ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• tH/*t/U 


AiAy ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ox fto 
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Septemher ••. ... ••• ... ••• 56*10 
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The means, it may be noted, are practically the same as those given in 
Mr. Blanford's Report on the Meteorology of India for 1878, and are 
obtained from all the monthly amounts given in Table 11. (p. 51.) 

The rainfall of the cold weather months, November to the end of February, 
during which northerly land winds prevail in Bengal, is very small, averaging 
barely 5 ins. Local sea winds set in along the coast of Bengal in the month 
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of MArcb, and moresse in intend^ and extend thor inflnenee to % greater 
distance inland during the months of April and May, Daring this period 
the runfoll at Cheirapnigi rapidly increases in amount. Early in the month 
of Jane the local aea winds of Bengal are converted into the general and 
eontinnons winds of the Sonth-veat Monsoon. The average strength of the 
Boath-west Monsoon sea winds at the earth's sarface is not greater than that 
of the locid sea breezes which precede them. They, however, sweep over 
a very mnoh greater exteat of water surface, and hence bring np a much 
more extensive, continnaaB, and nniform supply of aqaeons vapoor. Hence 
the rainfall at Cberrapni^i increases rapidly in Jnne, and is at its maximnm 
in July. It dimmishes slowly daring the months of August and September, 
and very rapidly in October, daring which month the transition from 
Boatherly to northerly winds in the lower atmospherio strata nanally takes 
phwe in Northern India. 
7!he fbUoTing talde is drawn v^ to Bhow as for as poenble tb« qopneeBoo 
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General Gharaoter of Monaoon Bains in BengaL 



Rainfall deficient in amoont in Eastern Bengal. 



Generally slightly below ayerage over all BengaL 



Very deficient in Northern India, espeoially in Behar and Northern 
BengaL 



Deficient in Eastern BengaL 



Deficient in amount in Eastern and Northern Bengal. 



Irregular in distribution, but generally slightly aboTe average except 
in Assam, where it was under the average. 
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General Chuaatei of Uocaocm Bains in BengoL 
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OUABTBSLT roUBSlL OP TH* MEnOBOIiOalOlL SOOIBIT. 



DiiLi BAUFiu. u Chmb&uuwi, Smnaai 1865-1880. 
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Ohempni^ji is similar in oharaoter to that of ths rain&O isi tho iwUbbniiiiu 
plain distriota. 

BaJn&llB exoMding 20 ina, dming twenty-foor boora have bMn MMrded 
on fourteen oooaaions daring the fifteen jears over which the itSy obeer- 
ntions of rainfall extend. 

These nin&lls wiUi thair dates an given in the following table ^— 
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^e faeaviaat ninfiaU in one da; that has been recorded at CheiTapmiji is 
40*6 ina. (on June 14tli, 1876), an average of 1-7 in. per hour. The table 
■bom that lainfiUlB exceeding 20 ins, in the tweDty-fonr hoars are rarely 
obserred except in the month of Jane, and that even these are nnosaal 
oeemrenoea. The greatest nnmber of days on which ^rainfalls exceeding 
90 ina. have oeenired in one year is thrtt. 

The following figorei show the nnmber of days in irtileh lain&Ug exceeding 
10 ins. is the twenty-fonr hours have been recorded for the varioas months 
of the year daiiog the period 1866-60:— 

Uarch ... S June ... 87 

April ... 8 July ... 48 

Ifay ... 8 Angost ... 19 

Bepteiid>w ... 19 

October to Febmary ... 

It is also clear that rainfalls exceeding 10 ins. are almost ezclosively 

eonfined to the four months of Jane to September, when the Soath-west 

Hossoon prevails in fnll strength over Bengal. 

The preceding etatev^nts have illostrated the fiwt tbltt «ieessiT9 steady 
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and contmnoas rainfalls at Gherrapmgi are not of freqment oeenrreneey and 
that they are exceptional in character. 

One very marked feature in the rainfall of Bengal daring the South-west 
Monsoon is its intermittent character. During this period the action 
between the sea area to the south of India and the land area of India is 
not uniform and continuous, but peculiarly and dynamically oscillating. 
During one portion of the oscillating period, the barometer fiallSy the sea 
winds increase in strength and bring up general rain oyer the whole of 
Bengal. This period, during which ndnM is local in distribution and 
limited in amount, lasts from two or three days to a week or ten days. 
With the commencement of general rain&U, the barometer, almost imme- 
diately in the majority of cases, begins to rise, and the winds after a brief 
interval gradually diminish in strength. This period of general rainfall, 
accompanied by increasing pressure and diminishing wind intensity, yaries 
in length from two to seven or eight days, but usually averages four or five 
days. The rainM of Cherrapuigi shows the existence of these periods of 
heavy rainfall, separated by intervals of light rain or of no rainM, very 
clearly. 

Amongst some of the heaviest of these periodic rainfalls, I may call 
attention to the following. The most prolonged interval of heavy rainfiall 
contamed in the records dates from July 21st to 29th, 1865. The rain&ll 
during this interval was as follows : — 

July 21st 12*16 ins. 

,, AAUCi •*• •.• ... ••• lu'sff ff 

„ 28rd ... ... ••• ••• 18*40 ,| 

„ 24th ... ..• ... ... 16*50 )) 

,, aOuI ••• ... ••• ••• lO'XO ,1 

I, iaDul ••• ... ... ..• l,{3*Xo ff 

I, iB • uu ... ... ••. ••• XU*VV |, 

,, 21otll ... ••• ... ••• XO*T O II 

y, ^l/bll ... ... ... .•• Iff *04 ,1 

giving a total of 128*89 ins., or an average daily rainfall of 14*26 ins. 
during this period. Amongst the most remarkable of the examples of the 
ordinary four or five day periods are the following : — 

The. firM dates from August 24th to 28th, 1878, the rainfieJl being as 
follows 2 — '" 

August 24th 8*98 ins. 

I, 25tn ... ..• ••• ... i7*7u II 

„ 26th 24*60 ,1 

,, iBf tin ... ... ••• ••• xo 44 II 

I, 2lotu ... ... ... ••• ^o*oZ ,, 

giving a total of 65*49 ins., or 18 ins. per day. 

The second dates from August 11th to 16th| 1880. The raiofall during 
ihia period was i— 
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AngoBt nth 9*88 ins. 

ft 12th 27-18 ,, 

91 18th ••• ••• ••• ..• 15*74 99 

II 14tll ••• ••• ••• ••( ll*oo II 

II 15th ••• 6*02 ,9 

giving a total of 70*10 m8.| or a daily average of 14r02 ins. 

The third dates from Jnly 8rd to Sth, 1874. The rain&ll daring this 
period was: — 



Jnly 


8rd 




4ih 




6th 




6{h 




7th 




8th 



••• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

• •• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• 



8-97 ins. 

6*88 „ 
18*45 II 
20-60 II 
11*55 I, 
11-82 II 



77-17 



ft 



gmng a daily average of 12-86 ins. 

The most remarkable five day period is that of Jane 12th to 16th, 1876. 
The foDowing gives the rain&ll daring this period : — 



Jane 12th 




II 18th 




II 14th 




,1 15th 




„ 16th 





• •• 



80-45 ins. 

••• ••• f f II 

40*80 „ 

22-84 ,1 

giving a total of 114*14 ins. in five daySi or an average daily rainfall 
of 22*88 ins. daring this periodi or very nearly one inch per hoar for five 
days in sncoession. The rainfall at Gherrapaigi may hence be characterised 
as not only excessive so far as the total amoant is conoemedi bat as marked 
by the occasional occarrence of heavy continaoas rainfEill extending over 
periods lasting from three to eight days. 

The rainCEtU daring one of these periods, when it is excessive in amoant, 
averages from half an inch to an inch per hoar. 

The observations taken ander Capt. (now Col.) Godwin Aasten*s 
saperintendence generally give the rainfall of each day. Bat daring a few 
months the rainM daring the day and the night were separately registered, 
apparently with the intention of giving precision to the freqaent remarks in 
.the retarns as to the freqaent occarrence of the heavy rainfalls at night. 
The gepei^ . remarks are in character similar to the following: — <* The 
heaviest |^ain&ll in 1869 ap to date (end of September) occarred on the 
night of the 28th and 29th of September, commencing aboat 8 p.m. ; 17*5 
ms. of rain fell ap to 9 a.m. of the 29th, or at the rate of 1*85 in. per hoar. 
Severe thanderstorms at 1 a.m. and again between 8 and 4 a.m. with vivid 
eontinnoas lightning.*' They indicate generally the marked tendency to the 
oeeorrenee of heavy rainfiEdl at night. Separate rain&ll observations for 
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night and day were taken daring the months of May and June ISd?, AngoBt 
1868, September 1868, and September 1869. 

From May 19th to the 81st, 1867, 6*45 ins. of rain fell between the honrs 
of 9 a.m. and 8 p.m., and 88*52 ins. during the ei^^hieen hours' period 
8 p.m. to 9 aan. The ratios of the rainfalls are 1 : 5^2, whilst thai of the 
intervals is 1 : 8. 

Again, in the month of June, 1867, 17*1 ins. fell dnring the six hours' 
period 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 85*26 ins. during the eighteen hours' period 
8 p.m. to 9 a.m. The ratio of the rain£Edls is almost exactly 1 : 5. 

The return for August, 1868, shows that 18*66 ins. fell dnring the seven 
hours' daily period from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and that 69*08 ins. fell during 
the remaining seventeen hours' period. The ratio of the amounts is very 
nearly as 1 : 5, while that of the periods is 2 : 5 very neariy, indicating that 
the rate of rainfiEdl by night was, roughly iqpeaking, double that of the day 
rate* 

Again, in September 1868, 18*19 ins. fell during the seven hours' period 
from 9.80 a.m. to 4.80 p.m., whilst 72*55 ins. fell in the seventeen hours' 
period from 4.80 p.m. to 9.80 a.m. The ratio of these amonntoi is 1 : S'S^ 
jlightly greater than the ratio in the preceding month. 

In September, 1869, 12*51 ins. were registered for the seven hours' 
period 9.80 a.m. to 4.80 p.m., and 70*19 ins. during the seventeen hours' 
period, giving a ratio of 1 : 5*6, very nearly identical with the oonesponding 
ratio for September 1868. 

Hence, although the evidence (of which I have given the whole) is limited. 
it is concordant throughout, and points conclusively to the fiu^t that the night 
rate of rainfeJl is much greater than the day, and that, roughly speaking, 
at least twice as much rain falls by night as by day at Oherrapuigi. 

The only other point of interest on which the returns throw light is the 
important subject of variation of pressure antecedent to, and coincident 
with, heavy rainfiEdl. As far as the evidence goes, it shows almost oondn* 
sively that the variations of pressure are remarkably small in amount, even 
during the period of heaviest rainfall, and also that the effect of very heavy 
rainfedl is on the whole rather to increase pressure at Oheirapmyi than to 
diminish it. 

During the greater part of the time when observations were taken at 
Oherrapunji under Col. Godwin Austen's superintendence, the observationB 
were only those of temperature, wind-direction, cloud, and rain&lL During 
a few months readings of an aneroid barometer were taken, and for a 
portion of two more, September and October, 1867, readings were taken of 
a mercurial barometer. The results of the former observations, vis. the 
readings of the aneroid barometer, are given in the following table; — 
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Month. 



June 1865 ••••• 

July 1865 , 

Angnst 1865 , 

September 1865 •••• , 

Jane X 866 ••• 

Jiil7x866 

Angnst i$66 

September 1866 • 

Augost x868 p 

September 1868, ist to 24th. 



Aneroid Barometer. 




Ins. 
1578 
26*00 
25-84 

25-84 
25-81 
25-86 
25-92 
25-91 
25-84 
25-82 




Ins. 

25*20 

25*00 

25*40 

2556 

25*48 

25-67 

25-70 

25-72 

25-46 

»5*53 



s 



|In. 

•58 
i-oo 

•44 

*28 

•33 
-19 

*22 
•19 

•38 
•29 




When it is remembered that these limits or monthly yariations necessarily 
inelade the amount of the daily range (nearly as large as in the plains and 
yrobabfy avwaging 0*1 in.), the very slight changes of pressure which are 
aesociiUed with the hea^y rainfall at Oherrapui\ji beoome even more striking 
and marked. 

Tbe two aocompanying tables (p. 67) (of observations taken at Cherrapui^i 
in September and October, 1879) give the only barometrical observations 
recorded at Oherrapui^i in the possession oi the Bengal Meteorological 
Departmeiiit. l%e tables give the complete observations as taken by the 
Survey Party under Oapt. (Godwin Austen. They confirm generally the 
Receding remarks, and more especially the inference derived from an 
examination of the readings of the aneroid barometer, that the changes of 
pressure are extremely small at Cherrapui^i. This may be stated in other 
words, — ^that the atmospheric changes of pressure due on the one hand to 
aqueous vapour condensation and rainfall precipitation, and, on the other 
hand, to variations in the velocities of air motion, &c., are so nearly 
balanced as to give rise to hardly any appreciable effect on the pressure 
variation. The actual variations of pressure which occur are, therefore, 
almost entirely due to its connection with the neighbouring plain districts of 
Northern India. The diurnal oscillation of the barometer is as clearly marked, 
and is almost as large as it is in the plains, whilst the other ordinary 
oscillations are similar in character to the oscillations of long and short 
period due to or accompanying the changes of temperature and of other 
meteordogical conditions of Northern India. 

The tables it is hoped explain themselves sufficiently, and are merely 
added as a brief illustration of the general character of the weather during, 
and at the end of, the rains at Cherrapunji. 



DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Arohibald said that he passed through Cherrapunji in June 1876, on 
his way from Shillong to Dacca, and as it so happened only two days before the 
heaviest faU of rain ever recorded there in 24 hours, vis., 40 ins. He remem- 
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bered makine a note of it from an Official Qtnzette he saw shortly afterwards, and 
was glad to find it confirmed by Prof. Eliot in Uie present paper. On the day 
he left (Monday, June 12) it rained 30 ins., the next day it rained 12 ins., and on 
Wednesday, June 14th, 40 ins., thus making a total ftdl in three days of 82 ins. 
While this unprecedented fall of 40 ins. was taking place in Cherrapanji, he 
experienced on the plains at about 50 miles from the base of the hills a succes- 
sion of tremendous thunderstorms and heavy rain, lastine nearly continuooslj 
for about 48 hours. He then drew attention to some of the local physiographi- 
cal peculiarities of Cherrapunji, alluded to by Prof. Eliot, and also by Mr. Blan- 
ford in a previous paper, especially to the fact of the station lying on a plateaa 
between tne general steep escarpn^nt of the Ehasia Hills tscmg the Bay of 
Bengal, and a deep, narrow, and precipitous goree which curved round and finally 
debouched south-eastwards on to the plains. Up this gorge the yapoar laden 
currents pressed, and finally meeting with a cul-de-sae near the station, were 
forced vertically upwards, so as to add the effects of their rapid aqueous conden- 
sation to the precipitation due to the currents which, on the other side of the sta- 
tion, were forced airectly up the front escarpment. Mr. Blanford had ascribed 
the peculiarly heavy rainfall of the place to its singular position in these respects, 
but when at Shillong in 1876, he heard that a rain-gauge which had been 
started a few monthspreviously at Jowai, another place on the Khasia HiUs, 
not possessing, like Cherrapunji, a gorge at its back, showed for that period a 
rainfall quite as heavy, ana for one month a slightly greater qnantity. He fur- 
ther remarked that the height of Cherrapunji ^4000 ft) agreed witli that which 
had been shown by Prof. Hill in a paper published in the Austrian ZmUchrifi 
fur MeUorologie for 1879, to be the height of the £one of generally maximum 
rainfall in the Himalayan region. It was also noticeable as being possibly a 
consequence of the heavy rainfall to which the place was subjected during 
the summer Monsoon, that it literally teemed with leeches, which dropped firom 
the trees on passers by. At the same time the rain was drained off almost as 
rapidly as it fell by nvulets and cataracts down the gorges, and that though 
subject, as all Indian hill-stations were, to what was called hill-diarrhoea, and to 
occasional epidemics of cholera brought from the plains, it was reportea to be 
healthier even than Shillong, which lay higher, and where the annual rainfall 
was only 70 ins. 

Mr. Scott said that of late years Dr. Hann had, in various papers published 
in the Zeitsehri/t der Oesterreichischen QesellseJiaft fur Mtiearologie, pointed out 
from the observations at Batavia and elsewhere that the barometer rose during 
and after heavy rain, so that the mere condensation of moisture could not be the 
chief cause of the oscillations of the barometer, for, if it were, a downpour of 
rain would cause the mercury to fall. 

Dr. WlLUAMS said that he had made a number of comparisons of the healthi- 
ness of hill stations in various parts of the world, and found that the hill stations 
in India were not so healthy as in other countries, €.g, the Andes, or the Alps. 
He also stated that diarrhoea,' bowel complaints, and consumption were veiy 
prevalent at the Indian hill stations, but considered the cause of them to lie in 
the excessive moisture from rainfall mentioned by the author of the paper, and 
confirmed by Prof. Archibald. 

Mr. Lauqhton had long held that the fact of the excessive rain at Cherrapunji 
being unattended by any whirling wind is a strong argument against the con- 
densation theory of the origin of cyclones. This opinion was now confirmed by 
the statement of Prof. Eliot that during this extraordinaiy rain the barometer 
rises. Clearly if condensation does not produce an area of low pressure, there 
can be no aspiration towards it, and the theory of cyclones, based on such asinr- 
ation, falls to pieces. It would be interesting to know how it is that the baro- 
meter rises during condensation and precipitation, when, according to the re- 
ceived idea, it ou^ht to fall. Possibly it may be that tlie heat set firee by the 
condensation, actmg within a limited space, exercises an expansive tendency on 
the air and thus increases the elastic force. But whatever may be the reason, 
the fact, as stated, was one of very creat theoretical importance. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham observed tnat rain faUing so continuously would, under 
the circumstances, tend to produce an induced current^ which would draw down 
the upper air and so lead to an accumulation of air in the lower atmospherei 
which would probably prevent the barometer from falling. 
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Dr. Tbipb said that Sir J. Fayrer, who had spent the greater part of his life 
in India, stated in his paper on the climate of India that he had registered 610 
ins. at Cherrapunji, and 300 ins. at Mahaboleshwur in the Western Ghauts, which 
is the next wettest place in India. 

Capt ToYNBEE said he agreed with Mr. Strachan in thinking that the circum- 
atancea of Cherri^anii were exceptional, and could not be taken as evidence 
against the theory wnich supposes that the condensation of moisture from the 
air plays an active part in the formation of cyclones ; for in cyclones a central 
area of low barometric pressure is formed, towards which air is drawn from all 
aides, whereas at Cherrapunji there is] a mountain-precipice presenting an ob- 
atacle to a strong current of air already in existence, hence it can hardly be sup- 
posed Aat there will be a deficiency in the amount of air at that place. We 
haye, howeyer, still much to learn respecting the formation of cyclones. 

The President (Mr. Symons) said he was surprised that Prof. Eliot had made 
no reference whatever to Oldham's Work, which contained, printed in extenso^ a 
aeries of observations taken at Cherrapunji, all instruments except, unfortu- 
nately, the rain gauge, being read four times a day. From the ^ term day observa- 
tions ' it appeared that the rainfall at night was in excess of that in the day. 
Prof. Eliot nad done a great service by collecting and tabulating the various 
records, but he regretted that no one had set up two or three gauges on various 
parts of the hill instead of one only, for small as was the area of the station, the fall 
in different parts wotdd very likely be found to differ by 100 ins. or more, accord- 
ing to proximity to the precipitoas face of the cliffs. 



Oh tsb liaTBOBOLoay ov Oakmbs, Dspabtment dss Alpbs MABirxMss, 
Fbange. By William Mabgbt, M.D., F.B.S., F.M.S. 

[Bead December 2l8t, 1881.] 

I HAD the hononr of reading a Paper to the Meteorological Sooiety in Jane 
1877, entitled '< Oontribation to the Meteorology of Cannes.*** My present 
object is to complete this commonication by giving the records of my 
obaervations daring the six seasons I have spent at that favourite health 
resort, extending to the six winter months 1879-80 inclusive. 

My barometer and thermometers were made by Casella, the latter being 
either supplied with the Eew corrections or tested for accuracy by myself in 
melting ice. The maximum and dry and wet bulb thermometers were 
moonted in a loavred screen placed on the north side of the house, and thus 
sheltered from the sun. The minimum thermometer was under a loavred 
screen standing on a lawn in front of the house, about four feet above ground. 
Daring the first five seasons I resided close to the sea, on a spot fully exposed 
to the winds, and while there, the screen on the north side of the house 
was placed on a first-floor balcony. In the autumn of 1879 I removed to 
another house situated at an elevation of 80 feet above the sea, and rather 
less than a mile from the seaside ; the screen on the north side of the house 
then stood on the ground about four feet high. The site of this last villa 
was somewhat colder than that of the first, as will be clearly seen from 
aimoltaneous observations made in 1878-79 (before my remoyal) at both 
stations* A fdend, living at the Alsace-Lorraine Hotel, near the *' Boulevard 

* Quartevly Journal, Vol IIL p. 478, 
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do Cannet," kind); nndertook to read my inBtrnmenta at the upper 
Btation, which happened to be close to the spot where the villa I last 
inhabited was sabseqaently baDt. 



BMMn 
1I78-79. 


"""^ 


Imauj. 


F.b™»,. 


■^ 


«- 1 




4 


1 
1 


n 


, 


4 


i 
1 


4 


1 


n 


a a.in 


4-s 


♦'1 


47-1 

sr7 

43-S 


J9.3 


4.1-6 


S3-" 
♦••3 


46-0 


^•6 
43-4 


«'3 
S4'J 
4J-0 


4-, 



It vill be seen from these obserratioiiB that while the mean temperature at 
9 a.m. was nearly the same at both stationa, the mean marimnm was 1°'2 
lower at the hi^er of the two ; while the mean minimTitn temperature 
fell at that station bj 8°'4 below the mean "'i"™""' at the sea- 
side. The mean tninimnm temperatnre stood higher at the sea-side station 
for every month, showing clearlj the infloenoe of the heat stored op 
in the sea during the siumnflT towards wanning the atmosphere of the 
immediate sea-side in winter, especially at night. The high station was 
flitnated on the top of a hill, and not on a slope faeing the sonth, otherwise 
the result of these obBerratioiiB might have been somewhat diffarent. 

The Weather. — The state of the weather was carefolly noted three times 
a day during the six seasons, and has been disposed onder the form of 
Uie following table, in which I have introduced my records of the weather 
at Nioe daring the seasons 1872-78 and 1B78-71 :— 

Tas Wbathsb a Oimtaa. 



MonOiB. 


Nice. 










- 




















Meana of tin 


ia7«.73. 1873-74. 


,. 


^ 


' " 


■ 






Eight Seawn* 


1 


lllll 


.1 


° 


1 




1 


i 1 




1! 


1 


III 


i 


ll 


5 
1 


1 





1 


NoTcmher 
December 
Jan nary . . 
Febniarj 
March .. 
April .... 


'9 


J 8 10' I 9 
io'5oli37 1331 


iS 
'S 


S 3 
+1 9 
J 7 
' 9 


19, 2 

H 3 
24 1 
19 1 
IS 


9 
9 
'4 

3 

>5 


IS z 
'S, S 

"7 3 


9 
6 

10 


19 1 

"I 5 


s 

5 
3 


'7j 1 


'3 

9 
16 


»7 
16 


3 


9 
3 
3 


17-5 
iB-8 

21-3 

ii-4 


u 

•■5 


1-3 
f3 

n 


Total .Jill 


'5 


49 


ui'm 


60 


109' 14 


48 


.J.!.. 


19 


iDo'i; 


7< 


114 


^slijl 


il-g 


.6-6 4r" 



moftbeiigbt 


seasons of 181 daTS would be— 




Dft^B Ads. 
117 


OTWOMtTrithontrain. 
17 
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The several months in succession, beginning with those with the greatest 

mean nnmber of fine days, will read as follows : — 

Mean nnmber o! 
fine days. 



March 




21-8 


January ... 




21-0 


Febmary ... 




200 


December ••• 




18-8 


April 




18-4 


November ... 




17-5 



It is interesting to observe that the number of days/n^, overcast, and 
rainy f as obtained from my first series of observations during six seasons, is 
exactly the same as that from the eight seasons (as may be seen by referring 
to my former communication), giving weight and confidence to the results of 
the present inquiry. 

I have calculated the difierence between the figures for the mean observa- 
tions for each of the six months of the eight seasons and those recorded for 
each month, so as to obtain an insight into the difference between the 
probable and actual weather. This difference, calculated for the eight 
seasons, was as follows : — 

Ma&H DmrnaMKCE bitwxih Pbobabli akd Actual WaATmm szpbbbsxd nr .Dats. it 





Fine. 


Overoast. 


Bainy. 




1-6 
4'8 

3*»5 
3'9 

2*25 

2-6 


o*9 

»-9 
1-9 

VIS 
1*8 

I'O 


1-25 

3'4 
3'5 

2'6 

3-1 


Deoember •••■• 


Jannarv •••••••••••••. 


Febnuury •••• 


Mansh 


Apra .....v..//..../... 



This table shows that we can predict the weather more safely for November, 
March, and April, than for January, February, and December ; or, in other 
words, that the weather is more uncertain in the latter than in the former 
three months. 

March, January, and February exhibit the greatest number of fine days ; 
indeed, those three months constitute much the best part of the season at 
Cannes. 

Atmosphme Preuure. — ^The barometer readings, reduced to S2P and sea- 
level, from daily observations at the stated hours, were as follows : — ^The fall 
at 2 . p.m. is very marked, and was usually accompanied in settled fine 
weather with a southerly breeze beginning between 10 and 11 a.m. and sub- 
siding somewhat before sunset. There are many points of interest connected 
with the changes of atmospheric pressure at Cannes, to which I would advert 
were it not that it would add, I fear, too much to the length of the present 
eommimipatioD. 
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9 a.m. s pjn. 



HoTember 
Deoember . 

FebrtULTj 

April ','.'. 



19-930 
•970+ 
19-861 



»977J 
,9.996 
JO"J3 
>9'9»S 
19-710 
19-851 



19'897 
»9773 
30-031 
19-930 
19-769 



19-674 



30-138 
19-904 
.9-838 



In. 
19'S66 
»99»9 
»9-9l» 
30-301 
19-866 
19-816 



19-884 
19-981 



,9-904| i9-g9g| i9-8;i | 19-813 | 19-841 1 19-976 19-94 S I 19-968 



1878-79. 



1879.80. 



DMembfli 

FebrauT , 
UJireli ... 
AptU ... 



In. 

»9-794 
19-741 
»9-93' 
19-635 
19-931 



19764 
19-713 
19-894 
19-599 
19-905 
19-596 



19-797 
19-746 

19-918 

»9-9»S 
19-619 



19-999 
jo-.ol 
19-844, 



19-973 
jtr»os 
30-151 



19-776 



19'747 



19-771 



y^s 



The Atmotpherio Ttmperaturt. — ^The mean tempenrtnre of UU atmoaplieTe 
at 9 a.m. ia 50°-2 ; at 2 p.m 66°-0, or 66°*8 with the oorrectioti tippled, to 
the reading at the higher station ; and at nudoight 49°*1, or 49°'6 with the 
correction ; the range being — between 9 a.m. and 2 p jn. 5^1, and betweea 
& p.m. and midnight 6°'8. 





9 a.m. 


ip.m. 


Manight. 1 


,;, 


• n 


p- 


„- 






ri. « 
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.?, 


in 


^■ 


nn 


^. 
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S4-0 


fl'l 


«■! 






•2 




=s 


■12 




^ 






■2 


^ 




?fS 


4S-S 


51-1 


57-9 6?-i 


U-1 


4-1 


- 


= 


!«-? 


H'S 






4S-' 


tr^ 




*T1 


41' 1 


41-1 














47-1 










44-4 


+7-" 




S5-8,il-f 


^1-C 


49-. 






49'i,4)-! 








4<t-' 


41-' 


47-1 


+S-1 


Si-4 S5t 




















(o-( 




^1-1 


iri 


53-9 1 !4-o 












4H-1 








57-8 


57-3 S4--1 


s«-j 






I,U1 








u-s 


S"-9,S4-J 


Mam. .. 5o-i|s7-. 


51-8 so-i| 4-S-9I 49-41 


56-8 S6-1 


53-7 


S3'5 


+8-4 


^9 


SO-3 


491 


47-8' 49^ 
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Mdnths. 


gi.m. 


.pjn. 


Hidolglik 




47-1 
Si-9 
$6-9 




til 

S3-9 






f!Hw '.";:"::::"; 


ite^.. ;::;;;." !!.!!: 






Haana 


SO.. 


jS-o 


491 



Coireeted for sn-uda 55-3 49-5 

The next table shows the maximnm aod miniinqin tompentiire for eret; 
month of the winter daring the six seasosa. 







Mean Minimnm Temparatnre. 


A ,d 
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a 
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- 




•2 




i 


NovembOT . . 


6?» 


^, 




CO'O 


ei-i 


S6i 


■i+'l 


.S-s 


4-r'i 


A 


1 = 
47'9 S''o 


4.n 


., 


,h 


December .. 






49-t 












iS-l 


1.-; 








so-. 












4»'< 






ifi 






SrS ,6-6 


,(,■« 


56-3 56-1 


IS'! 


■is's 


39-» 


41 -H 




+r' 


40-I 


41- 1 




















AprU 


6i-s 6rj 




6J7 60-* 








SO-6 50-J 47'6 4.77 49-1 


Mean .... 


sro sn 


S7'8 


SS-O SS7 


S+-9 


S6-7 


44-41 44-1 


4fi-+4S''Ur9 4«-' 44'o 



Ooneotad tor iM-side 57-0 446 

The mean monthly tentperatnre reckoned from the muTimft and minim a ig 
given in the fbUovisg table, and it is remarkable that the mean of the six 
■easona should oointdde ao nearly vith the mean tamporatnre at 9 a.m. 60^'2. 
Z hare appended to this table the mean temperature of the aix winter 
monOu from >B the observations taken at the Bojal Obaerratoiy, Qreenwich, 
bom the year 1814 to the end of 1S7S (60 yeare), by James Olaisher, 
F.K.B. (QuarUrln Journal, Vol. m. p. 198), from whioh it will be observed 
that the mean exoeaa of temperature at Cannes over that at Greenvioh for 
those nz months ia 9°'l ; or 9°-6 with aeaside eorrection. 



Umai 


UomBLt Tttamsuxmm sboh Uizui urn Hnmu. 




HootliB. 


1 




1 


^ 

^ 


0, 




1 


If 


a 

1 


November .... 

December 

Januuj 

Febraarr 

Marob 


S4'3 
46-8 

51-4 
+5-5 
Sii 
SS-' 


S5-4 


sr4 

50-4 

49'1 
56-6 


Sl6 

49'4 
50-7 

sro 


sS-o 

tu 

49-9 
54' 


4l-, 

40-i 
4>-6 
47-8 

55'' 


11 

48-S 
510 
SS'S 


4-r° 
399 

v 
39-0 






Mean 


50-7 


507 


S»» 


5IS 


4,'l 


47-S 


5*4 


41 ■» 


9' 



Ooneded lor wa-side. . 
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Months. 


Extreme Mu. Temponture. 


i 

li 




Ij 


g 


■^ 


^ 


K 

* 


R 

ri 


4 


1 


4 


1 


1 


1 


4 

1 


Jannwy ., 
February .. 
Mardi .... 
April 


6|-o 

67-1 
'♦■4 


74'3 

S7'» 

li:: 


67-1 

p-s 




6«-, 


ft:? 
IS 


677 

6+-6 
65-i 
67-4 


19-1 

19-8 

3r4 

3'-4 
37-4 
41-B 


3'7 
3»'S 
37'o 
301 
311 
jS-S 


ill 
J8-J 
38'9 

32-1 

43-4 


36-. 

3»;9 

!7'9 


3I.. 

i8-4. 

Jl'O 

IK 


JI7 

319 

W7 
4i'S 


38-3 

3i'> 

33-6 
3JI 
34-J 

4°'3 


Meuia .. 


SS'I 


66+ 64-9' 64-0 


61-3' 61-9 




357 


336. 57-. 


34-1 


,.■8 





a and extreme Uonthly Bange of Temperstnre are aa follova :— 



Noramber . 
Deeembcr , 

7ebniUT .. 

Uanb 

April 






Bolar RadvUion. — ^I r^ret that this portion of tny report ahonld only apply 
to the two eeaaoDS 1878-79 and 1879-80. The obaerrationB for each c^ 
these seaBonB iriien compared vith one another agree within oomparativel; 
narrow limita. I have appended the mean monthly relative hiunidity at 
S p.m., which corresponds nearly with the time of the maximnm vAxt 
radiation. The mean maximom solar temperatore for the two aeasons was 
101°'6 for the first and 108°-2 for the second ; if the cloods and atmoepheric 
hnmidity are the only media absorbing the heat of the solar rays, the drier 
the atmosphere, the higher will be the readings of the black bulb in vacuo 
and vict vvaA. We find it so for the general means, the atmospheric 
moistore being rather higher in 187&-79, with a mean of 6°-7 lees for solar 
radiation than in the following season. 

BouB Risunoi. 



Uonthi. 


H,!.7» 


.B79-!o. 


i 


Hmu. 


Elghast 


if! 


Mean. 


ffiahert. 


III 


Nonmte .... 

D«en>l>» 

3M1I1U7 

!>bnifr 

Hwb 


907 


105 
"9 


6t. 
71-6 

%\ 

71-1 

71 'q 


io»-s 

114-4 

»»3o 


114 
109 
««s 
ll« 

IJg 


;/« 
6!7 
6rl 


iU-7 
110-7 




lbu> 


loi-s 


i» 


70-3 


loS-t 


■ir> 


6«-i 


.04.8 
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December exhibits the lowest mean daily mAximam solar radiation, 
and December is the coldest month of the season. It is interesting to 
observe how closely the highest maxima in each month agree with those of 
the corresponding months of the other season, the mean difference being only 
±2P'7. 

NOOTUBRAL RiDZAnON. MlAH MiNIKUM TsiirBBlTUBl OR THB GbABS. 



MonthB. 



NoTomber 
December.. 
January .. 
Febraary .. 
March .... 
April 

Means 



1876-77. 



o 

407 
407 

38*2 
35-0 

35-8 
42*0 



1877-78. 



o 
43'* 
34-0 

30*6 

33'3 

351 
43*o 



387 



36-5 



1878-79. 



34-0 
29*0 

33*9 
34*> 
34*1 
39*3 



34-1 



1879-80. 



35-8 
22*0 
26*0 
32*8 

367 
43*4 



328 



Means. 



38-4 

31*4 
32*1 

33-8 

35*4 
419 



35*5 



The following was the mean difference (for radiation) between the minima 
nnder screen and on grass: — 



Mbahb or FouB Sbasohs. 



NoTember 
December 
January , 



o 

7.9 

8-8 
8-6 



Febraary •• 13*4 

March •.... 8*9 

April 7*1 



This shows a marked terrestrial radiation after snnset, with its maximnm 
degree in February ; so that invalids mnst be particularly careful during 
that month of avoiding exposure to the atmosphere at that period of the 
twenty-four hours. 

The lowest temperature registered on the grass for each month of the six 
seasons was as follows : — 

EZTBBKB MdOXUM TbHPBBATTTBB ON THB GbASS. 



Months. 



November 
l>eeember 
January 
February 
March .. 
April .... 

Means . • .... 



1876-77. 


1877.78. 


1878-79. 


1879.80. 


Means. 





e 





^ 





*S'5 


27*2 


22-5 


19*6 


»37 


27*0 


%rs 


H-5 


134 


20*6 


26*0 


18*4 


24*0 


1 59 


21*1 


237 


26*9 


1 8*4 


22*9 


23*0 


irs 


24*0 


*5*9 


26*9 


23'6 


32'0 


26*0 


28-5 


35*3 


30'2 


*S-3 


25*0 


22-3 


22*3 


237 



I have attempted to determine the progressive degree of evening and 
night radiation in clear weather by reading at night a thermometer hanging 
in the open air about three feet above ground every quarter of an hour 
between sunset and 11 or 12 o'clock ; the elevation of three feet for the 

iqnr bkbhs. — vol. vm. s 
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thermometer's position being selected as the height at which a person wonld 
be most likely to be affected by the atmospheric temperature. At the same 
time the indications of dry and wet bulb thermometers placed under a 
lonvred screen were recorded. The results of these obsezrationfl were 
commnnicated in the form of charts to the Meteorological Society in 1877* 
They show a rapid fall of temperature immediately after sunset if the sky 
is quite clear. Should the atmosphere be in the least cloudy, or even 
hazy, the fall is checked or delayed. 

Between one and two hours after sunset in clear weather, or at a mean 
time of one hour and nineteen minutes after sunset (seven series of observa- 
tions), there is either a temporary check to the accession of cold or a slight 
rise of temperature not lasting over a quarter of an hour, and then it again 
falls. 

The extreme differences observed were as follows : — 



Feb. 18th 10-4 

„ 28rd 10-8 

March 15th 5*8 

April 6th 6-8 

7th 6-4 

21st 4-8 



>> 



tf 



between the hours of 5.18 and 9 p.m« 

5*10 and 9.16 
5.50 and 9.16 
6.80 and 11 
6.15 and 11 
6.80 and 11 



99 



99 



>> 



>> 



>f 



»> 



» 



9> 



99 



9} 



In order to ascertain the mean coldest temperature to which a person out- 
of-doors would be exposed, I suspended a minimum thiermometer on a stand in 
the open air, the instrument being nearly three feet above ground, and 
radiating as freely as possible. The readings were made daily during five 
months of the season 1879-80, and turned out, as might have been expected, 
intermediate between those on the grass and under the screen. They are as 
follows — the minima under the screen being upended for purposes of 
comparison. 



Months. 


Minimum suspended 3 feet 

above ground, freely 

exposed. 


Minimum under Sereen. 


Mean. 


Lowest. 


Mean. 


Lowest. 


December ..•••••• • 



30*0 

3a'5 
38'a 
41-6 
46*5 



20*0 

»S-3 

32'2 

34-0 
39-0 




317 
34.6 

40*6 

437 

477 



21*9 

2S*2 

3»-9 

347 
41-5 


Janiuunr 


Fohmwpv .......••■.■■■ 


March ,.••...• 


ADril • 


**Jr*** ••• ••••• 


Mean ..••••••.•.. 


37-8 


30-2 


397 


31*8 





It will be observed from this table that the mean temperature a person 
would be exposed to out-of-doors three feet above ground at the coldest 
time of the night would be lower by about 2° than if that person was per£deflv 
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dieltcred from radiation, thoagh freely in contact with the atmosphere. Tbia 
atmospherio temperature fell below 82° in December only. In January it 
was juBt abore 82°. 

Ttmpvalwe of the Sea. — A thermometer with a small trough wu used, so 
that the balb eontiniied in the watflr while its temperature was being read. 
Tho inatmment was either lowered into the sea from rooks, or let down, 
ha n g i n g to a string, from a wooden pier naed for bathing ; the immersion 
was repeated sereral times for each obserradon to a depth of about one or two 
fiset, aad ean was taken to wait until the reading was steady before noting it, 
I have added to this table the mean temperatare of the air, together with tho 
■eao minimnm temperatare. 









ol£eAir. 


Montht. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


^i 


Hovembst 
Doaember 
Jamuuy .. 
FebruMy .. 
H»d. .... 
April 




it 

5S-H 


6i*o 

SS-7 
S4-6 
55-8 
S9'+ 


el 

59 
S7 


5 

i 


SI 


SS'4 
!>'4 


6?j 

S4-6 

S7'' 
S9-S 


57-1 

SS7 


sl-6 
46-3 

48'8 
51-0 


40-I 

430 

4ri 

44"4 
49-1 






Heaoa.... 


!'■■ 


sn 


!>■! 


S8-6 


!:■■ 


sn 


STS 


50-4 


44-0 



It will be observed from this table that the temperatare of the sni&oe of 
the sea is invariably higher than that of the air during the winter season, 
eapeeially in December, when it nceeds the mean temperature by 10°*8, and 
the mean TniniTnnm by 17^-0. This shows to irtiat extent the boat stored 
up by the Uediteiranean in summer is available in winter as a means of 
ehecldng the eold of the atmosphere. 

Bdatiee Huwtidity. — This was obtained by recording the simoltaneons 
nadings of a dry and a wet balb thermometer, and oalonlating tho percentage 
<i saturation by means of Qlaisher's " Eygrometrioal Tables." If we con- 

Bmiinra Hvxmirr. 





1874-7S. 


1S7S-76. 


.876-77. 


1877-7B. 


1878-79. 


.879.80. 


Maaoi. 




Ifoatbi. 


^ 


. ^ 


H 


,J 


N 


Fi 




fi 




-A^" 


^ 




. ^ 




A 


^^ 


f4 


fl 


n 






t 


a-E 


<< 


^1 






a-3 






^f 


« 




^-s 


« 


a. 


a| 










f>fl> 


0/0 


rt'n 


0/0 


0^0 


ofo 


0/0 




«^ 




ofo 




0^0 




ofo 


0^0 






oto 






6»(. 


VO-! 


bl-l 


71-. 


tvi 


H" 


7i'l 


76-; 


6,'* 


76" 


,o.* 




7Vl 


7J-- 


6q-= 


78. 


71'! 


67'. 


74-c 




Ktmber 




Sr, 


^^■<. 


T4- 


74-c 


71-: 


T<- 


70- 


6vt 


76- 




71-1 


71- 


"v-: 




70-< 




6S-t 


7^; 








76-1 


bl!-. 


74-' 


6ri 


6^-. 






6+'» 


71-1 




")■' 










7'": 


66v 






Ebrauy 






7<-t 












71'' 








7Vi 


77'' 


70-' 




I',-' 




77-1 






-r6-4 


■7,-. 


7rt 


7»- 


11-: 


70" 


7H-- 






74-' 




7i'i 










7T 




78' 




iril .... 




t*4 


76-9 


Ho-fcl 


7ri 


bs-6 


75-. 


79'° 


7+'» 


irj 


7S' 












74'3 

7ro 


6g-4 


7fi- 




IMU.. 


74-+ 


78-1 


71-6 


74-8 


71-1 


65-6 


7S-' 


75-« 


fi9'7 


77-5 


749 


70-3 


767 


70.7I66-. 


7*-» 
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aider the Tm'niTnnm degree of relative humidity to be registered at 2 p.m., 
and the maximum at midnight, the mean of these two extremes will be 72*5, 
which is as near as possible the humidity recorded at 9 a.m. (78*0). A 
similar observation was made in my former paper, and there is little 
doubt that the relative humidity registered at 9 a.m., or at an hour not far firom 
9 o'clock, is at Cannes very nearly the mean degree of humidity of the 24 
hours. A mean of 72*5 per cent of relative humidity shows Cannes to be a 
comparatively dry place, notwithstanding its proximity to the sea. More 
moisture at night might have been expected, as the surface of the sea firom 
its high temperature must be subjected to a considerable evaporation daring 
the night, while the temperature of the air is low thereby detracting from 
its capacity for moisture. The increase of humidity at midnight is only, how- 
ever, 8*6 per cent, beyond what it registers at 9 a.m., and 8*2 per cent, 
beyond the maximum state of dryness at 2 p.m. This may be acconnted 
for from the heat absorbed by the earth during the day-time, which radiates 
into space at night, thereby increasing the capacity of the air for moisture. 

Rainfall, — The rainfall and number of rainy days vary considerably finom 
one season to another. The mean amount of rain that fell daring the last 
four seasons was 20*81 ins., but there was only one-half that quantity in 
the six winter months 1879-80, when the weather was particularly fine. In 
the whole course of these observations the mean rainfall for each season 
ranged from 10*48 ins. to 82*92 ins. November, December and April 
exhibit the greatest rainfall and the highest number of rainy days. It most 
be recollected, however, that the rainfall is often made up of heavy showers 
after which the weather quickly brightens up. In winter rain falls more 
heavily at Cannes than in England, but during a much shorter time. 



BAnn'ALL. 



Months. 



November 
December . . 
January . . 
February .. 
March . . . . 



April 



1876-77. 



'I 



Ins. 

3-843 

7-385 
1*691 

0*04.0 

4*460 

3*050 






9 
12 

4 
I 

10 
10 



1877-78. 



g 



Ins. 

6*527 
6*267 
0*478 
0*038 

1-545 
2*570 



5J 



10 

5 

4 

2 

5 

13 



1878-79. 



& 



Ins. 

7' '54 
3*721 

4*204 

3*118 

7-555 
7* 1 66 



Total .... 20*469 46 17*425 39 32*918 76 10*432 33 120*311 48-4 

— ■ ■ I ^ ■■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 1 » » , I I ■ ■ I ■■■■!■■■■■ * ■ 



2q 



«4 

»3 
12 

12 
9 

16 



1879-80. 



Ins. 
3*171 
0*668 

0-375 
2*665 

0*135 
3*418 



i^ 

Q 



9 
3 
3 

5 

2 

II 



Means. 



Ins. 

5-»74 
4*510 

1*687 

1*465 

3*4*4 
4-051 






io*5 
8-2 

5'7 
5-0 

12*5 



The climate of the Rividre is indeed very different from that of England. 
An English winter means little or no sun and heavy masses of clouds rolling 
along usually from the SW ; rain falls frequently, though not heavily, and 
the atmospheric moisture is always close to saturation. The winter climate 
of the Riviere affords an uninterrupted succession of bright sonny days, 
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and when the rain falls, widtsb it certainly does oocasionally, it comes down 
u already stated heavily at the time, bat ia nsnally of short duration. 

Windt. — The next table ehowfl the number of days, oalm, with wind light 
to fresh, and atrong to a gale. It is TOiy difficult to give a correct idea of 
the distribation of the winds, as they often vary to a considerable extent 
thronghoat the day-time, and are difTerent at night from what they have been 









1874-75. 


1E7S-76. 


1876-77. 1 


MonthB. 


1 




° a 


1 


5 J 


jl 


1 


2^ 

11 


|l 


Hanmbn 




19 
"4 

'S 

4 
3 


6 

S 

s 

IS 


6 

4 
S 


S 

■J 

5 


H 
It 

16 


J 

i3 
9 


'i 

3 


ii 

"7 


5 

1 

5 






February 
Marob .. 






Total 


75 


*7 


.g 


39 


71 


61 


u 


TtO 


37 


Montlu. 


,877-7*. 


.878-79. 


.879-80. 


Cairo. 


Light to 

Fresh. 


rcS." 


Calm. 


Freah. 


Strong t< 
aUulo, 


1 


5_^ 


is 


NovcmiMr 
December 

January 
Febmary 
Marcb .. 
ipra .... 


9 

'S 

>7 


4 


9 


18 


9 


6 


.^U 


9 


16 


9 




S 


17 

17 

'7 
"9 


5 




-I 


S 
S 

1 

4 




Total .. 


>05 


IS 1 6s t 


II 


30 


»s 


39 


61 


.0 1 Z4. 


3z 


43 


.03 


1' 



Gmvui. Hum roa Foca Susoxs. 

Daji Cahn 49 

Windldght to Fresh 90 

„ Btroiie to a Gale 41 



dnring the day. The observations made in 1677-78 and 1878-79 give the 
winds as they were recorded at 9 a.m., 2 p.m., and midnight, which is much 
more satisfactory than by making general statements. By anch means I am 
able to show that the winds were distribnted as follows thronghoat the 24 
boms daring the two seasons : — 
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Season. 


Nnmber of Days 




Calm. 




Light to Fresh. 


Strong to a ChJe, 


9 a.m. 


2 p.m. 


Midnt. 


9 a.m. 


2 p.m. 


Midnt. 


9 a.m. 


2pjn. 


Midnt. 


1877-78 
1878-79 


105 
95 


»5 
39 


119 
109 


65 
62 


120 
no 


li 


II 
14 


30 
3» 


II 
12 


Means 


100 


3* 


114 


63 


"5 


55 


17 


3» 


II 



(No observations on six days at 2 pjn.) 

It is interesting to remark that the air as a role was calm at a.m. ; on 
the 181 days of each season a mean of 100 calm days was observed at that 
hour. At 10 or 11 a.m. a breeze usually rises, blowing in general from 
the 8 or BE when the weather is set fair, veering in the ev^iing to tiie SW, 
and falling at sunset ; while there was a mean of only 82 calm days, at 2 
p.m. we find 115 days with the wind from light to fresh. We observe a large 
proportion of calm nights amounting to 114, while fewer strong winds and 
gales are registered at night than in the daytime. 

There are comparatively few days on which the wind blew strong to a gale, 
their mean number is 17 at 9 a.m., 81 at 2 p.m., and 11 at midnight. It 
may, therefore, be concluded that gales are more prevalent during tiie after- 
noon than in the morning, and at night; they sometimes continue in 
the night, moderating for an hour or so, and rising again. It is nearly 
impossible to give a satisfactory account of the mean direction of the winds ; 
the wet winds are from the NE, E and 8E ; the dry winds from the W and 
NW, especially from the latter direction. It frequently happens that the NW 
wind, or mistral, commences from the SW and gradually veers round to the 
W and NW. Its approach may often be foretold by the breakers visible at some 
distance from the coast, as the wind sweeps round the promontory formed 
by the chain of the Esterel Hills. The course of this wind has been often 
attempted, but it is difficult to do so. I tried at one time to follow its track 
by comparing my observations at Cannes with those made at other stations 
in a north-westerly direction, but the results were not satis&etoiy. It is a 
very dry wind, as I pointed out in my former communication, and is often 
strong to a gale. 

The monthly distribution of the winds shows that they blow stronger and 
that there are most gales in February, March and April ; while in November 
December and January the mean number of days per month attended with 
high winds and gales was 19*5, during the other three months the oorresponding 
mean figure was 25. Winds light to fresh are prevalent in March and 
April. • • 

Storms with thunder and lightning are met with occasionally c(aring the 
winter season, especially in the 8, E and SE directions. A thunderstorm is 
often followed by an improvement in the weather after a succession of rainy 
days, but the surest sign of a return of the fine weather is a change of the 
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wind from £ to W or NW, when, in the course of perhaps less than half an 
honr the sky is not unlikely to have cleared in a great measure. 

Hail and Snow. — There are occasionally heavy showers of hail, but snow 
falls vary seldom and is looked upon as an extraordinary phenomenon. On 
February 17th» 1875, at 10.80 a.m., there was a hailstorm with thunder; 
anow began to fall at 6.45 p.m. that same day, attended with lightning and 
thunder, and by 11.80 p.m. there was 1*2 inches of snow on the hard 
high road, while snow was still coming down. The next morning snow and 
rain set in together, and the country exhibited the most unusual appearance 
of a real winter landscape. The phenomenon was remarkable from its being 
accompanied with lightning and thunder. In the season 1876-77 no snow 
fen, and there was but a sprinkling in 1877-78, on March 17ili. There was 
an absence of snow at Cannes in 1878-79 ; in the season 1879-80, on the 
morning of December 1st, a light coating of snow was observed on the grass, 
not deep enough to cover the grass blades. It is not uncommon to see snow 
on the hills at the back of Cannes, although seldom reaching so low down as 
the town of Grasse, 1,000 feet above the sea, where the olive tree thrives and 
where a lofty palm tree may be seen amongst the houses. 

To sum up the contents of the present communication in a few lines. In 
November and part of December the weather at Cannes is usually stormy 
and wet. January and February are fine, with occasional visits of the dry 
north-west or mistral wind. During those two months the air is usually calm 
in the morning, about 10 a.m. a light and pleasant SE breeze begins to 
blow, increasing after noon, then veering to the S and SW and falling at 
sunset ; this is followed by a light breeze from the N or NE, blowing over- 
land towards the sea and continued long after sunset. 

In December, January and part of February the nights are cool, the grass 
may be occasionally seen covered with hoar-frost in the early morning, and a 
thin sheet of ice may form on the road puddles ; but wherever the sun's rays 
ean reach the ice is melted by noon. In certain places, with a northerly aspect 
and screened frt>m the sun, ice may remain all day long and even acquire a 
quarter of an inch in thickness and perhaps more in the coldest seasons. I 
have often observed the mud frozen and ice on the roads some little distance, 
say a quarter of a mile, from the sea, while the road was quite soft and there 
was no ice at all at the immediate seaside. 

Hailstorms are sometimes observed, and snow may be expected about once 
every other year, when its quantity will be but small, and it will disappear in 
the day-time within a few hours. Notwithstanding the windy and showery 
character of March and April, there is a freshness in the air at that time of 
the season most pleasant to invalids. April may begin to feel warm, especially 
the latter half; and the temperature continues to rise in May, although the 
breeze and occasional .showers assist in cooling the weather. Many of the 
En£^h colony at Cannes who live there in their own houses speak of May 
in ^wing terms. 

1 thou^t it would be of interest to observe how far the weather- 
forecasts from New York were realised on the Mediterranean coast of 
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the Biyidre, and I cat out of the Times newspaper every one of them 
for the winter season 1879-80. Most of these despatches related to 
the French as well as the British coast, in a few of them the French coast 
was not noticed. The following table shows the state of the weather at 
Cannes on those days when gales or strong winds were announced from the 
United States. It will be observed that daring the six months 87 forecasts 
were telegraphed from New York, oat of which 18, or 48'6 per cent., turned 
oat saccessftd. 



GABLE MESSAGGBS. 



NOVXXBSB. 

3rd to 5th French Coast 

8th „ 10th British and Norwegian only 

16th „ 20th French 
2drd „ 25th French 
20th „ 30tii British and Norwegian only 



OOBBESPONBING WEATHEB 
AT GANNRS. 



8rd. A strong gale from EKE 

Calm, or very light breeze ; strong mistral 

reported at li&rseillee on 11th. 
Fine, calm or light breeze 
21st. Gale from E with rain 
Bain, no wind 



Dboxkbeb. 

80th Nov. to 2nd Deo. British Ss Norwegian 
8rd to 6th French 



11th 
16th 

2lBt 

24th 



18th French 
„ 18th French 
„ 23rd French 
„ 26th Fzenoh 



9t 



Januabt. 



27th Deo. to 2nd Jan. French 
4th to 6th French 



7th 
12th 
14th 
18th 
23rd 
26th 



ft 



ff 
ft 
tt 
ff 



9th British and Norwegian only 

French 
16th British and Norwegian only 
20th French 
26th French 
27th British and Norwegian only 



28th „ 80th French 

FSBBUABT. 

2nd to 4th French 

4th „ 6th French 

7th „ 9th French 

18th „ 16th British and Norwegian only 
16th „ 18th French 





Very bad weather announced. 




Mabch. 


6th to 7th French 

9th M 11th French 
12th „ 14th French 
14th „ 16th French 
2l8t „ 23rd French 
24th „ 26th French 

Gale with rain and possible snow. 
29th to 8 let French 



Gale from NW on 1st with rain 

8rd. Strong wind from NE, light snow 

shower. 
18th. Strong E wind 
Fine weather, oalm 
Calm and fine 
Calm and fine 



Calm and fine 

Calm and fine 

Calm and fine 

Lisht breeze, fine 

Cium and fine 

Light breeze and fine 

28rd. NE strong, rain 

26th. Gale from E to ENE lasting three 

days 
29th to 80th. E, strong 



Calm and fine 

Calm and fine 

10th. NE, strong rain, bad weather 

Cahn and fine 

18th. Mistral (NW) moderate fine weather, 
strong at sea; on the 23rd a 
thunderstorm with hail A B wind 



Very light breeze, fine 

9th. Strong SE, fine 

Light breeze, fine 

Cloudy, calm 

Gale, 22nd and 24th from NE, and fine 

weather 
Strong breeze from E, SE & NE, fine 
29th. NE strong, fine 
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GABLE MESSAGES. COBBESPONDINQ WEATHEB 

AT GAKKES. 
Apbhi. 

1st to 3rd French 8rd. Strong S, fine 

10th „ 12th Frenoh Fine, cahn 

. 15th „ 17th British and Norwegian only 16th. A strong gale from E, rain 
22nd „ 24th Frenoh Calm and fine 

27th „ 29th British and Norwegian only 26th. Gale from E. 27th. High wind, 

raining. 28th. Bain. 29th. Fine and 
windy, and 80th, a tremendous thonder- 
Btorm. 



DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Williams said that the Mediterranean was the great warmine influence 
in the climate of Cannes ; for he had observed the results of inland and sea- 
side stations, and had noticed that often there was frozen mud inland while there 
were no signs of frost at the sea-side. He had also remarked how vegetation 
throve along the whole coast of the Mediterranean, the finest and largest trees 
being close to the shore, where he had seen palms, heaths, and Aleppo and um- 
brella pines growing. The sun and the Mediterranean were the two factors of 
the Riviera climate, and acted as a " warming apparatus," the former giving 
direct radiant heat by day, and the latter equalising extremes and preventing the 
evil effects of the action of nocturnal radiation. The Mediterranean was a warm 
sea, seldom falling below 60° Fah. in winter to a depth of 20 fathoms, and was 
less influenced by changes of seasons than the Atlantic. 



Bepobt on thb Phzkologioal Obsebyatioks fob thb Ybab 1881. By the 
Bev. Thomas Abtbub Pbeston, M.A., F.M.S. 

[Bead Deoember 2l8t, 1881.] 

An nnnsnally large number of complete retnms have been sent in this year, 
and very few changes have taken place amongst the former staff of observers. 
Miss Chapman has removed from English Bicknor, and her place has been 
sapptied by Miss Annie Machen. Mr. W. H. Jones, who formerly sent 
observations from Uppingham, is now located at Malvern, and as he still 
continues to take observations, we have an additional Station there, as well 
as the former one at Uppingham, where the observations are now taken by 
Mr. C. H. Hinton. Three other Stations have been added, one at Croydon, 
one at Cullompton in Devonshire, and one, quite recently, at Northiam in 
Sussex. The long series of observations, which necessarily becomes more 
accurate every year, from the greater amount of practice, renders it desirable 
to classify the returns — ^for where spasmodic attempts are made to take 
observations, the results, though of some value, are not comparable with 
those of observers who regularly and systematically keep records. 

In some cases there is still too much vagueness in the entries, and as an 
observer can more easily estimate the probable date of the flowering of a 
plant when he has missed the first date, it would be as well if such date 
were entered instead of the terms originally suggested, which appear to be 
often unknown and to lead to considerable doubt. ** May 16, about a fort- 
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night " ifl easily nnderstood — ^bat " fall bloom by May 16 " leaves but a 
yagae impression in the recorder's mind. I would therefore, ask observers 
to give as nearly as they can the date on which any particular species is 
computed by them to have come into flower, should they have missed the 
date of first flowering ; of course, noting that the date so entered is estimated. 

The most marked meteorological features during the last Phonological 
year, £rom October 1st, 1880, to September 80th, 1881, in oantral and 
southern England, were the very cold October, January and Febnuury ; an 
ungenial spring accompanied by long continued drought, an extremely hot 
period in July, and a drenching August. The temperature throughout the 
year has been considerably below the mean (at Marlborough during 1881 we 
have only had 6 weeks, at scattered intervals, with a temperature above the 
average), and these extremes of heat and cold, drought and wet, have produced 
a corresponding effect upon animal and vegetable life. The snow in October, 
falling as it did upon trees with their full complement of leaves, did enoimons 
damage by breaking off the boughs by its weight ; whilst that in January, 
where it was able to remain on the plants, served as a protection from the severe 
cold ; in fact, it may be stated roughly, that wherever trees and shrubs were not 
protected either artificially or by this natural protection of snow, they were, 
if not indigenous, almost invariably killed entirely, or down to the ground, 
and even among our native shrubs, some, more especially the gorse, were 
more than half killed. At Belton ** Oak trees suffered considerably, many 
having large branches killed, many Lombardy Poplars were killed, and others 
so much injured as afterwards to show only a few little tufts of leaves at the 
top. All shrubs of the Laurnstiniu were completely killed, as also many 
large Box trees. Yew trees. Privet bushes, Cedars, and young Laurels. All 
large Laurels, and Portugal Laurels (except those in very sheltered situ- 
ationsj, had been killed to the ground in the winter of 1879-80, but had 
succeeded in throwing up strong young shoots during the next summer ; 
these shoots were completely killed, and only a few small buds told that life 
still lingered in the roots. Berberis iUcifolia was much cut up, and Berheru 
Darwinii entirely destroyed. Ivy was injured in every kind of sitni^on, 
and whether on walls having a warm or cold aspect, or on trees, or covering 
the ground, large masses of this beautiful climber were killed.'* Such 
complete destruction was not, however, universal, for at Lincoln, an observer 
states, ** here and there a Laurel has been nipped, but the Holly, Ivy, and 
Privet have not suffered in the least, nor has the Yew.*' In fact, it mayl>e 
observed, once for all, that no single description of the weather will serve £or 
the whole of England — the severe snowstorm in January, for instance, 
affecting only the southern counties, and the great heat in July not being at 
all experienced in the north — and my remarks, therefore, must be taken ais 
applying only to those places from which returns have been sent. 

The protection afforded by the snow was very marked. At Isleworth 
<<the Rhubarb protected by large pots had hardly grown at all (by January 
80), but the heads were coming up well otUside the pots where protected by 
the snow." The mild December had brought on the early spring plants, 
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Snowdrops showing bud even as early as December 16ih at Isleworth. The 
warm eovering of snow prevented their being injured, and on its departure, 
Tegetation as a rule was bright and green, and wild flowers were more than 
usually plentiful, and in the beginning of February, when there was a short 
spell of milder weather, the rapidity with which Aconites and Snowdrops 
came into flower was most unusual. Some observers declare that the 
plants grew and flowered under the snow. 

[At Marlborough an Aconite was only just above the ground on Februaiy 
2nd, but was in flower on the 4th ; and at Lewisham, the first Snowdn^ 
bloomed on February 8rd, by 1 p.m. 9 had their heads down, and on the 
morning of the 4th 45 were in flower.] 

Ground vegetation, therefore, cannot be said to have 8n£kred by the 
severe cold, the damage caused by that being confined to trees and shrubs, 
£rom off which the snow was blown ; but the subsequent ungenial weather, 
coupled with a long continuance of drought, checked growth and certainly 
weakened it. Com, for instance, did not send up the usual amount of stems, 
and fine as it looked later on, there was a thinness about the crop which 
indicated a serious diminution in the probable yield. The Glrass, too, would 
not grow, and though the hay crop was successfully harvested, it was not 
nearly as plentiful, especially in high lands, as it would have been had there 
been a little more rain and growing weather. The root crops, however, 
suffered most severely, the young plants could not grow, and being weak, 
fell rapidly before the attacks of insect 'pests,' which were unusually 
numerous this year ; details, however, of this are given in the Entomological 
Report. Farmers, therefore, though they were able to ^ork the land properly, 
suffered some inconvenience by the destruction of their root crops and 
diminished produce of the hay fields, but were looking forward to a good 
com harvest, and thus making up for the badness of past seasons. Quite 
towards the end of July rain fell, very beneficial to the root crops and 
cereals. In the early part of August there was fine ripening weather, and 
■ the crops promised to be above the average in yield, and when harvest began 
nothing seemed needed but a continuation of the fine sunny days. "By the 
middle of the month, however, the rain fell heavily in frequent and long- 
continued showers, and the intermittent gleams of sunshine did not last long 
enough to make the standing crops fit for cutting, or the cut crops fit for 
stacking. The heavily eared grain was beaten down, and sprouting was 
perceptible on the shocks." The low temperature, it is true, checked the 
growth, but the continued wettings caused a large part of the grain to fall 
from the ear as soon as the shocks were moved for carrying. 

fiut a bad com year is a good one for root crops, and the wet weather 
brought with it a vast improvement in this particular, so that, at the end of 
the season, fcurmers could say that except a partially light hay crop and f^i 
inferior com crop, they had nothing to complain of. 

Fruits generally seem to have been plentiful, but reports vary very greatly. 
Gt>oseberries and Currants were in many places almost ruined by the attacks 
of insects, and Strawberries were not up to the mark. Wall fruit was much 
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damaged by some early frosts and by the subsequent drought, but Fliims 
appear to have been abundant in most places. There was a large show of 
bloom, and in districts where bees were kept there was a corresponding 
''glut" of honey, the succeeding crop of Apples and Pears being very 
satisfactory. 

In connection with this glut of honey a very curious circumstance occurred. 
During its continuance the workers were busily employed in collecting honey 
and had no time to attend to the brood, consequently the queens ceased 
laying. The subsequent drought dried up the plants, so that the bees wore 
unable to collect the proper quantity of food, nor did the queens seem 
inclined to resume laying. The consequence was that in the latter part of 
the season, when hives ought to be fall of brood with plenty of food for the 
winter, there was hardly any brood at all in many hives, and the subsequ^t 
destruction of the swarms during the winter seems inevitable. In some 
districts not a square inch of brood-comb could be found in any of the hives. 

Wild Flowers were generally later than last year, and until the beginning 
of June they were later than their average ; after the first week in July they 
were much before their usual time. About Marlborough Trees and Shmbs 
are almost invariably late, as much as a fortnight or three weeks later than 
their average time of flowering. Grasses and water plants were also gene- 
rally later, but there were a few exceptions. Wood plants and those growing 
in sheltered hedges were generally before their mean. According to the 
Natural History Journal^ ** the North is, this year, 24 days behind the 
South, and the average date of flowering three weeks later than 1878, and 
two weeks later than 1879." 

OoTOBEB 1880 was one of the very coldest experienced during the present 
century. The first half of the month was generally wet, especially in the 
South of England— the second half was extremely cold, and snow fell heavily 
in some places. On the 20th a severe frost entirely killed down all tender 
garden plants and defoliated the Mulberry and Ash. Autumnal tints began 
to prevail about the middle of the month, and by the end Oaks, Beeches and 
Elms were the only trees in fairly fidl leaf. Berries generally were very 
scarce, and wild flowers, after the frost, were perceptibly diminished in 
numbers, though still fairly plentiful. The Swallow tribe remained long 
after their usual time. In the north of England October 28rd is almost the 
last date on which they were seen, but in the south Swallows and Martins 
did not leave tiU nearly the middle of November. 

The first and third weeks of Novembbb were cold, but otherwise the 
weather was mild for the rest of the year. During the first half of November 
trees rapidly lost their leaves, and at Marlborough were almost entirefy 
stripped by the rough winds and rains of the 18th and 14th. At Trusham 
autumnal tints were finest about the 6th and 7th, and at Isleworth, Beeches, 
Oaks and Elms were still beautifully bright on the 16th, and were not 
defoliated till the 80th. At Parbold several Oaks were green and trees finely 
tinted as late as the 4th. Wild flowers were still numerous, thou^ not as 
plentiful as in former years. At Geldeston and elsewhere Bagwoit, Bush Yetch| 
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Monse-ear, Hawkweed, Herb Robert, &c., were in fine condition. Hazel 
Catkins were generally very promising, and Laurmtinus and snob otber 
plants as bad suryived tbe last winter began to flower on tbe 18tb. 

Deoembeb was mild, and vegetation was forward for tbe time of year, 
Spring flowers appearing, and tbe buds on Oaks and otber trees swelling. At 
Salisbury tbe Willow Catkins were bursting and Elder in leaf on tbe 27tb, 
and tbe Hazel in flower before tbe Slst. At Farley tbe Herb Robert was still 
in full bloom. At Harpenden tbe Dog's Mercury was found in flower towards 
the end of tbe montb in sbeltered places, and Primroses were conspicuous 
for their numbers. At Trusbam 42 species were found in flower during tbe 
first 10 days, and at Yeovil 87 between tbe 28tb and Slst. 

The mild weather lasted till Januabt 7tb, when an extremely cold period 
set in. Tbe snowstorm on the 18th is too well known to need further notice. 
The destruction to Bird life was most painfid. On tbe melting of tbe snow 
they were picked up in large numbers in some places, especially near stacks, 
where they had been driven by the wind and then snowed up. The general 
effect to vegetation has been mentioned elsewhere ; at Geldeston Laurels bad 
not suflered to anything like tbe extent they did this year since the spring 
of 1860. 

Febbuabt was a " very wet, cold and gloomy month, with frequent falls 
of snow," and consequently vegetation progressed very slowly indeed, 
" There was nothing to record " — '* Vegetation much more backward than 
last year *' is tbe general style of the Phenological Report for this month. 

In Maboh the weather was genial from the 4th to the 20tb, but cold at 
other times, with a bitter wind which damaged the few spring flowers that 
had appeared. Hepaticas especially suflered. At Chester *' vegetation was 
at a complete standstill from the 19th, and as late as April 10th it was difficult 
to find a daisy." At Qreat Cotes '' vegetation was remarkably backward and 
very slight appearances of spring up to the end of the month." At Isleworth, 
on the 12th, '< the trees were evidently starting into growtb," and on the 
25th '* vegetation was progressing steadily ; " and at Babbacombe, "in the 
mild weather from tbe 5th to tbe 20th, vegetation made rapid progress, but 
was checked by tbe return of cold weather." About the second week began 
a long period of dry weather, lasting till tbe beginning of June. 

Afhil was again an ungenial month, cold, except from the 10th to the 
18th, and dry with much E wind ; consequently " vegetation was completely 
ftt a standstill " was the universal remark of the observers. At Hertford 
the Ash was very generally in flower on tbe 4th, but the Oak had scarcely 
made any advance, but by the end of the month they had burst their buds 
pretty generally. The show of fruit was also good, but the " coldness of tbe 
season aflected the Cuckoo Flower and the Ragged Robin ; being water- 
loving plants this shows that the sun had not shone much to raise tbe 
temperature." This same want of sun was also remarked at Salisbury, 
where the young leaves of the Herb Robert, of several UmbelliferaB and 
especially of the Cuckoo Flower retained their brown and red tints unusually 
long. The Ash seems to have flowered profusely everywhere^ apd tb^ 
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snbseqaent fruit most abandant. With the retom of cold weather on the 
2drd '' the seeds did not sprout kindly, and the seedlings jost through the 
ground were checked by the cold and drought.*' Foliation, except in the 
case of the Horse Chestnut, progressed steadily at Isleworth. 

May, except towards the end, was an nngenial month. The drou^t 
affected the Hay crop, but the bloom on flowering shrubs was wimderfuUy 
fine as long as it lasted, but in some cases it seemed to last only a few days. 
The Hawthorn flowered at Oxford as early as May 6th, at Isleworth on the 
9th, and generally by May 14th or 15th ; at Marlborough on the 17th, and 
at Bradenham not till the 2drd. The Horse Chestnut flowered at Oxford on 
the 5th, at Salisbury and Babbacombe on the 9th, at Marlborough on the 
11th, and at Bradenham not till the 28rd. A severe frost on the 10th did 
much damage, especially to the fruit blossom. At Marlborough the young 
Oak leaves were terribly cut up, and for the rest of the summer the miserable 
appearance of the Oaks was the subject of very general remark. Insects, 
too, became very numerous, and the vegetation, weakened by want of rain, 
suffered much ii^'ury from them. The Wheat plants were healthy, but fears 
were entertained on account of the drought, and though the weather was 
very favourable for agricultural work, the want of food for the cattle waa 
becoming serious. 

Whilst, however, things were in this state in the South of England, reports 
from the northern stations were very different. At Colwyn Bay *' vegetation 
made a great start after April 80th, and flowers appeared with great rapidity." 
At Parbold, " during the greater part of May, the weather was unusualfy 
settled and very warm till the last week in the month, when a doleful change 
occurred — ^the cold weather with east wind and hail returned, and continued 
(as regards the cold) till June 14th." 

The Oak and Ash seem to have came into leaf nearly about the same time, 
the Oak slightly in advance. At Harpenden, however, the reverse was the 
case, the Ash being nearly a fortnight before the Oak ; and at Cullompton the 
Oak was in leaf before the Ash. Leafage was ettahUshed at Isleworth on the 
20th, so much so as to be peculiarly noticeable. 

June was a sunless month with changeable weather after the first few days, 
so that though agricultural operations could be carried on'; vegetation was 
generally backward. [At Booking, however, it was *' quite as forward as 
the average.*'] The Hay harvest began on the 14th at Bocking, on the 
24th at IslewcMrth, but not Hll the 29th at Babbacombe. At Isleworth the 
crop was ** fauiy thick and long," and here also vegetation of all kinds was 
good, following on the showery weather before the 24th. 

The weather of July was most extraordinary. In the first part of the 
month the heat was unprecedently great in the south-south-east and east of 
England, whilst in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland it was peculiarly cold and 
wet. And, secondly, " the recurrence on at least one night of a sharp grass 
frost at some of the inland stations." The Hay harvest (in the south of 
England) was well secured, though light ; and the heat was very beneficial 
to tb^ Wheat crops, which began to be cut on the 27th at Isleworth, but 
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earlier in other parts. The crops varied a good deal, the general complaint 
being that there were not the usual number of stems to each plant. Barley 
was in want of rain, and the Oat crop was a failure from the drought — but 
the latter in the humid climate of Ireland, Scotland, and north and north- 
west of England looked very promising. 

Wild flowers were plentiful, and in many places flowered luxuriantly. 
The Ragged Bobin was especially luxuriant at Northiam, a strange contrast 
to what occurred at Great Cotes ; but it, as well as the flowering of the 
erops, was soon over, owing to the great heat, which also dried up the grass 
so that ** the ground was so dry on the pasture land in Osterly Park 
(Isleworth) that the dust rose from the sward beneath the feet of a galloping 
horse as if from a dry road." 

The drenching weather of August has been already referred to, and the 
flerious eflect produced on the crops. Haymaking was still in progress in 
Seotland as late as the 25th. At Babbaoombe the Wheat harvest was 
generally finished by the 20th, and Barley cut on the 27th. Vegetation 
began to sprout again, and " second flowerings" were very general, so that 
the country began to assume a more lively appearance. The Potato disease 
was first noticed at Isleworth on August 24th, and by the 28th had spread 
m the same patches rapidly. On September 2nd Chttpes in vineries that 
had no artificial heat had stopped colouring, and the stems in the bunches 
were in many cases shrinking. 

'Wiih. Septbmbeb came a change for the better, and the harvest was com-> 
^eted under favourable circumstances. The root crops were very fine, and 
the amount of berries and other wild fruits was astonishing. Many Ash 
trees were laden with ** keys," and the Hawthorns were perfectly brilliant 
with the great abundance of '* haws." Acorns were plentiful in many places, 
but very scarce in others, and leaf-galls of various kinds were uncommonly 
plentiful in the hedges. 

Limes began to change at Isleworth by August 17th, and were regularly 
Aanging by September 2nd, and about a third defoliated by the 22nd. The 
first yellow patches in Elms were visible on the 8rd ; Horse Chestnuts, 
fiawthoins. Beech and Oak about the middle of the month; and Birch 
partially changed on the 26th. But the general tone of the foliage through- 
out the country seems to have been still green at the end of the month. 

At Maker the observer remarks, '* This is the first year since I have been 
here (9 years) that the Spanish Chestnut has fiuled to ripen good-sized nuts. 
Even in 1879 there was a good crop, though of small size : this year not one 
that oan be eaten." 



Notes on the several Species. 

8. Draba Virna. English Bieknor : abundant April 14. 

10. Polygala vulgaris, Isleworth : in flower May 31. 

15. Hypericum pulekrum, Isleworth : in flower July 29. 

17. TrtfoUuM repene. English Bieknor : well out June 4. 

20. Vieia eepium, Cullompton : very late date. 

91. Lath^uB pratemie. Cullomptou : very late 4at9, 
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TABLE II. 
Avaia^e date at the Floweiing of Flaota lor eooh tmt troin 1876 to I88I. 



No. ftnd Name of Plant. 

>. Oalanthu nivalit (Snowdrop) 

i. Coryhu ActUana (Hazel) , . 

1. KiHONcni-Dfl FiCARu (Klowort) 

{. Mtrcurialit peteimit (Dog'e Moranry) .. 

J. TOBBILAM FaKFAIU (C'oltHtoot) 

[. Polfnlilla Fragariaitraot (Barren Strawbcrrj) 

). Viola adnata (Sweet Violet) 

;. Salix eaprta (Great Sallow) 

). NareUttti neudo-narciiiat (DaSodil) . . , , 

I- Ulmiu numlana (Wjeh E\io'i 

i. Di-oSo H(THa (Whitlow GrasE) 

I. Anemone he«oeo9a (Wood Anemone) 
(.. CiLTUi FiLUBTMB (Marah Marigold) .. 

7. Neptta OUthoaa (Ground Ivy) 

I. Phuncb BPi\osi (BUokthorn) 

I, PfUMCLi VEBis jCowalip) 

3. AfUhritcui tyletitrii (Cow Chervil) 

7. Cordamine praleniii (Oaekoa-iowel) 
I. SIdiaHa HolotUa (Greater Btitohwort) . , 

1. Eiidymion nutani (Blne-beli) 

i. Veronica Chamadryi (Germander Speedwell) 

t. Pianiago laneeolata (BibwDit PlantaUi) 

] , Sananeuba aerit (Upright Crowfoot) , 

3. Ajusa Tfptani (Bugle) 

5. Gbranidh BoBEBTUNCH (Herb Bobert) .... 

I. Oalium Apariat (CleaTsra) 

r. TeiFOLiDu REPEvs (Dntch Clover) 

(. PotenliUa anterina (Silt er-weed) 

!, Lotta eamicuIi)(u(-(Bird'R-foot) 

). Chniinnthemam LeucaMhtrman [Ox-eye), . ., 
i. Hitraeium Piloielia (MouBe-ear Hawkweed) 

r. Lychnit Floi-euculi (Ragged Robin) 

[. Lalhyrvi praltiuu (Meadow ToUhling) .... 

;. Papaver Rhaaa (Ited Poppy) 

!. Jrij Pimd-aconu (Yellow Iru) 

i. Roia canina. (Dog Boae) 

|. Mu-vi 81LTEBTBIS (Common Mallow) 

). Stachyi rylvatica {ilei^e Wotiiidwort) 

(. EpiloMum monlanum (Broad Willow-herb) , . 

|. Spirira Ultaaria (Meadow-sweet) 

t. CEN'ricsei Nious (Blurk Knapweed) . . . 

j. Galium vertim (Yellow Bedatraw) 

f. CnrdiHU arvfmit (Field Thistle) 

;. Sonchtu aniniit (Com Sow-TbiBtle) . . . 
). CoKvOLTDttJB SepiDK (Greater Bindweed) 



t^i. 1879. iggo.rSli 



176 



S5. Pottntilla Fragariattrum. TraBham: by Jnne 1. Harlborongb ; flower 
from November 29, 1880. 

26. Rosa canina. English Bicknor : full bloom June 14. 

27. Epilobium hirtvtum. Westward Ho : very early specimen June 30. 
,29. Angelica fylvestrii. QcldeBton ; central umbel in seed by An^iut 29. 

32. Galium Aparine. English Bicknor : plentifhl June 12. Oeldestoti : fully 

ont by May 25. 

33. Galium verum. Westward Ho : at the sand hilla June 8,— not generally 

out June 28. 
35. Seabioia tvcci$a. Geldeston : evidently fully out by September 30. 
37. Ttusilaga Far/ara. English Bichnor: plentiful Harch 9 (in sheltered 

aspect). 
42. C*n/aum( nigra. Westward Ho : veiy early specimea Jane 13, most iq 
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53. 

54. 

55. 
56. 
58. 



bud July 1. EngliBh Bicknor : one specimen June 8, no appearance 

of more buds. 
46. Hietxtdum Pilosella, English Bicknor : plentiful June 7. 
48. Crentiana eampestris, Marlborough: full flower (about 10 days) September 29. 

51. Pedicularts sylvatica, English Bicknor : well out May 10. 

52. Veronica CharruBdrvi, English Bicknor : well out April 27. 
Vemonica hederifoUtu Marlborough : flowers from October 6, 1880. Mal- 
vern abundant March 12. 

Mentha Aquatiea. English Bicknor : full bloom August 20 (several fully 

out). 
Th^us SerpyUum, English Bicknor : well out June 27. 
Prunella vwsarie. English Bicknor : well out June 12. 
Gahoptis Thrahit, Salisbury: several flowers in seed, and secondary 

branches in flower Julv 23. 
59. Staehye eylvatica. English Bicknor : plentiful June 8. 

61. Primula veris, English Bicknor : well out April 14 (in a sheltered 

spot). 

62. Plantoffo laneeclata, English Bicknor : several in flower May 3. 

64. Dlmusmontana. Strathfield Turgiss': ''elm*' in flower April 1. Hatton : 

elm in fiill flower April 12. 

65. Salix capreeL Westward Ho : March 16, possibly «a/ir etWea. Strathfield 

Turgiss : in flower March 7. 

66. Coryhu AveUofia, Salisbury: December 31, 1880, many out, male and 

female. Strathfield Turgiss : well out February 5. Ware : barely out 
Febmarv 13. English Bicknor : abundant March 6. 

69. Narciesus Pseudo-nareissut. Tmsham : opened in water March 5. Isle- 

worth : in flower March 29. Ware : double var. 

70. GalanthuM nivalis. Ware : double var. 



Foliation Hetubn, Islewobth, 1881. 

The dates of foliation of the trees observed in the neighbourhood of Isleworth 
in the year 1881 were on the whole later than those of 1880, and earlier 
than those of 1879, both as regards the commencement and the establish- 
ment of leafage, with the exception of the Ash, of which the leafage was 
rather earlier than that of 1880, and much earlier than that of 1879. 

The following table gives the date of the first bursting of the buds ; 
appearance of young leaves; leafage in sufficient amount to appear as 
sprinkled over the trees, and of leafage first seen to be fairly established in 
natural amount, though not yet full sized. The same trees are noticed as 
have been observed in previous years. 



Tree. 


Buds 
Bursting. 


Toung 
Leaves. 


Sprinkled. 


In Leaf. 


Horse Chestnut 

Sycamore ............ 


• 

April 5 

.... 

March 15 

May I 

April 27 

April 14 

.... 

May I 

April 14 


April 12 

.... 
Aprils 

Mays 

Mays 

AprU 18 

April IS 

May I 

• • • . 


April 14 
April IS 
April 12 
May 13 
May 12 
Apnl 27 
April 18 

Mays 

May I 


May 8 
.... 
April 27 
May 20 
May 20 
May 20 
May 8 
May 20 
May 20 


Hawthorn ..•••••••• 


Ash 


Oak 


Birch 


Beeeh 


Xiixne ■••* 
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Horso Chestnut leaf buds first began to open on April 5th, on one tree ; 
the leafage progressed very slowly just before the 27th, when it was checked 
by cold, the readings of the miniinnTn thermometer firom the 2l8t to the 28rd 
ranging between 27^*0 and 80°'8, and (as in 1878) the foliation was observed 
to be rather less forward on the ordinary state of ground near Isleworth, 
than on trees qnite close to the Thames. The flowering and the developed 
leafage of the Horse Chestnuts was luxuriant and healthy. 

The only Sycamores that are observable are in such unnatand locaEties, 
from being in damp spots where they are much overhung or in fdSL ^Ls^e of 
reflected heat from the high road, that fair observations can hardly be taken; 
the instance given is of trees in both situations which were sprinkled with 
leafage about a third to half sized on April 15th, but on some other specimens 
the buds were only bursting and a small quantity of lea£age beginning to ex- 
pand on the 18th. Sycamore trees might be considered as in leaf on May 
20th, in some cases. Hawthorn advanced slowly, but remarkably eventy, from 
the first leaf -buds, opening very slightly on March 15th, to a sprinkling of 
leafage about half an inch in length (without the footstalk) on April 12th9 
and to leafage on the 27th. 

Ash trees were remarkably early ; the first commencement of opening of 
the leaf-buds was observable on May 1st, and on the 20th the trees were in 
light leaf, the amount of advance of foliage noticeable in diflerent localities 
on that day varying similarly with that of Oaks growing in the same circum- 
stances, both kinds of trees being sometimes in light leafage, sometimes only 
sprinkled. 

The Oak buds began to burst on April 18th and 27th, but on so Tery few 
trees that this could not be considered as fairly begun till May 1st, and the 
trees on the 12th were from lightly sprinkled with leafage just out of the 
bud to sprinkled with leaves grown to about a quarter of their natural size, 
and by the 20th light leafage was established. 

The Elm hedges began to open their buds on April 5th, some days before 
those on the lower boughs of the trees, which I have taken the observation 
from in preference, the hedge growths not being in natural circumstance. 
The bursting of the buds on the trees began on April 14th, and the progress 
of foliation (as usual with this tree) spreading gradually upwards, the trees 
were decidedly sprinkled near the ground, and of a faint green tint all over, 
on April 27th, and in leaf on May 20th. The leafage, however, did not gain 
the true deep summer tint until (after thunder and heavy rain on May 28th, 
with some slight amount of rain just before) it turned very rapidly to a deep 
green. 

The first leaves on the Birch were observable on April 15th, and the trees 
were in light leafage on May 8th. 

On the Beech the first commencement of leafage was sudden, many buds 
were bursting, and a small quantity of leaves in their fixst stages also appeared 
on May 1st, and on the 20th the trees were in leaf. 

Lime buds began to open on April 14th, the trees were sprinkled op May 
1st, in leaf but not thickly so on the 20th, 
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Five kinds of ihe trees noticed were observable as *' in leaf " on the above 
date, May 20th ; Beech, Lime, and Elm being in about the same state of 
foliation, and also the earliest Oak and Ash trees advanced to the same 
amount, this development of foliage following on days with occasional rain- 
fall from the 15th to the 19th. The leafage was observable in the early 
Bommer for the slowness with which it gained its full colour, in the case of 
the Elm it gained the true tint after heavy rain on May 29th. Afterwards it 
vrsB pleniifdl, and of good size and colour, excepting that of the Oaks, which 
was much injured by Lepidopterous Caterpillars, of which some were of 
Tortrix viridana. 



OBSBBVATtONS ON THB TbIP FBOM IsLEWOBTH TO KeADINO, MaT 24th, 

1881. Bt Miss E. A. Obhebod, F.M.S. 

The trees observed this year on May 24th, on each side of the railway line 
from Isleworth to Beading, were for the most part either sprinkled with the 
eommencement of leafage, or in light leaf. The foliation was in about the 
same state of advance as at the same date in 1880, and in some cases rather 
earlier, especiaDy in regard to the leafage of the Ash, which was sprinkled on 
trees in the neighbourhood of Feltham, Ashford and Virginia Water, and 
well sprinkled near Wokingham. 

Elm leafage was well established, though not fully coloured. 

Oak was generally either sprinkled or in light leafage, excepting between 
Ascot and Bracknell, where the lower boughs had small amount of foliage, 
aJid also between Bracknell and Wokingham ; but whether the bareness of 
the trees was from late foliation, or was the work of caterpillars, could not 
be ascertained in passing, but conjecturally the insect injury was the cause, 
as the Oak leafiEige is not markedly developed first at the upper part of the 
tree. 

The shoots of the Spruce Fir near Egham were in very bad condition, 
but good near Beading. 

Larch was in fine leafage, and Scotch Fir in good shoot near Ascot and 
BrackneU. 

Leafage was for the most part healthy, and comparison of the details, 
shows the foliation (or shoot, as the case may be) of the Beech, Birch, Larch, 
and Pine to have been best in the district of which Ascot is the centre, and 
of the other trees the foliation was for the most part rather earlier on the 
Beading than on the Isleworth side of Ascot, excepting in the case of Horse 
Chestnuts, which were not noticeable to any extent after passing westwards 
firom Stumingdale. 

Oorse was so severely injured by the cold of last winter, that the large 
extent of discoloured bushes gave the appearance, (excepting from the steins 
being brown and not completely blackened), of the patches having been 
bnmed; this was especially noticeable on Hounslow Heath. 

Hawthorn blossom was luxuriant, and the '< first flowers *' of the Pink 
variety were observable between Egham and Staines. 
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Buttercups were also in splendid blossom in the meadows ; the Cherril, 
Ox Eye Daisies, Blue Bells, or Wild Hyacinth, Large Water Banuncolus or 
Meadow Bolts were in flower. The Scotch Fir was showing blossom, and 
the common Bracken Fern was in shoot ; the amount of blossom was great- 
est towards Beading. 

As far as the passing glance could show, the com thronghont the distance 
(excepting between Virginia Water and Egham, where some was good,) was 
nsoally rather poor, as if needing rain, the Clover and Peas sometdmes good. 



Entomolooioal Erpobt 1881. By Miss E. A. Obmebod, F.M.S. 

This year has been remarkable for a large amount of Insect presence. Some 
species that usually appear in moderate numbers have been unusually 
plentiful, and others that are rarely seen have been observed in ii^jurious 
numbers ; but no system of extended observation having been yet arranged 
for the guidance of contributors, we have no mention of these important 
attacks from the phenological observers, excepting a few notes of interest 
from Great Cotes and Marlborough, the other contributions being mainly 
records of appearance of nine of the ten species on the selected list. 

The Turnip Flea Beetle (commonly known as the *' Fly "), which was one 
great visitation of the season, is noted at Marlborough in May, as having 
completely cleared off three successive sowings of various kinds of Cabbage ; 
and larger growths (such as Cabbage and Broccoli 6 inches high) were 
destroyed when planted out. 

At Great Cotes the weather of July is noted as hot and dry, and the 
ravages of the Turnip Beetle as excessive in the lowlands in North Lincoln- 
shire, and continuing unabated into the second week in August, consequently 
Turnips in the lowlands were almost a failure. On the " Wolds '* the reverse 
was the case, there was little presence of '< Fly,*' and a full crop of Turnips. 

The Mangold crop is mentioned abo at Great Cotes, as being in great 
part destroyed by the grub ( ? of Anthomyia Beta)^ and many Bean crops quite 
destroyed by Aphides, several days in the month'having been especially 
favourable to the development of this insect, — excessive heat by day, alter- 
nating with slight frosts at night. 

Various kinds of Saw Flies were destructive near Marlborou^. The 
CaterpiDar of the Gooseberry Saw Fly is noted as injurious in May ; on June 
15th sprays were forwarded from Ogboume Maizey, loaded with enormous 
quantities of Caterpillars of Pine Saw Fly, then doing much ii^'ury to Pine 
trees ; and later in the year the very unusual circumstance of Saw Fly 
Caterpillar attack on wheat was noticed in a field in the same £striot. 

At Colwyn Bay, Queen wasps were so numerous that on June 6th, 125 
are recorded as having been killed in the space of an hour and a half on the 
blossoms of Ootaneaster Microphylla ; these it is noted were in the following 
proportion to the hundred : of the ground wasps, Vespa vulgaris, 8 ; v. 
Germunicaf 15 ; 7. rufa (commonly less plentiful than the preceding), 65 ; of 
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the tree wasps : V, sylvestris, 7 ; and V. Britannka {Norvegtca, Smith) 10 ; 
and mention is made of 2 specimens of Vespa arborea, a species of exceedingly 
rare appearance in England, being killed afterwards ; — the list thus com- 
prising all oar Vetjdda excepting the Hornet, Vespa Crahro, 

Mr. B. Service of Maxwelltown draws attention to the great abundance of 
Wasps in May, when the large females were as abundant as the workers are 
commonly in an Angost day, the temperature being for three weeks during 
May onnsnally high, with clear sunny days. With the change of the 
weather to cold, damp, sunless days during June and July the Wasps dis- 
appeared and as many as 50 workers were not observed during the season up 
to the date of communication, August 9th. The observer, who is well 
qualified to form an opinion, is inclined to think the females were abortiye. 

The Rmall White Cabbage Butterfly was very abundant during May at 
Great Cotes, but specimens of the large White were not seen until June 19th, 
and this kind was extremely scarce there throughout the season. At 
Isleworth the small Whites were seen on April Idth, and were unusually 
plentiful during the summer. 

The foliage of the Oaks was badly injured by Caterpillars in various 
places between Isleworth and Beading on May 24th, and the Oaks round 
Isleworth were iigured throughout the season by various species of 
Lepidopterous Caterpillars, the common Leaf-roller, Tortri^ viridana^ being 
one, and much injury to Oak leafage was also recorded in the neighbourhood 
of Marlborough. 

The remainder of the notes of the phenological observers refer mainly to 
dates of appearance, and are given in corresponding sequence under the name 
of the insect referred to, where sufficient observations have been sent in to 
make them of possible Value for comparison. 

No. 72. Common Cockchafer, Melolontha vulgaris. Strathfield Turgiss, 
April 6 ; Malvern and Totnes, May 22 ; Harpenden, May 28 ; Bradenham 
(Cockchafer), May 24 ; Belton, May 81 ; Isleworth, June 8. 

78. Summer Cockchafer, Rhizotrogus solstitialis. No records. 

74. Honey Bee, Apis melUfica, Odsey, January 31 ; Totnes, February 
16 ; Ware, February 28 ; Strathfield Turgiss, March 2 ; Bradenham, Bun- 
tingford, Harpenden and Hertford, March 5 ; and second record at Ware also 
M[arch 5 ; Belton, Cardington, Hatton and Throcking, March 6 ; Great Cotes, 
March 11 ; Salisbury, March 14 (? earliest) ; Parbold, April 14. (The 
Honey Bee is noted as still out in the autumn of 1880 at Trusham, on 
November 6, 8, and at Hatton on November 14). 

76. Large White Cabbage Butterfly, Pieris BrassiccR. Ware, April 1 ; 
Harpenden, April 6 ; Hertford, April 7 ; Watford, April 15 ; Bushey, April 
16 ; Redbum Bury, April 26 ; Salisbury, May 8 ; Strathfield Turgiss, May 
9 ; St. Albans, May 11 ; Great Cotes, June 19. 

76. Small White Cabbage Butterfly, Fierls Rapa. Kimpton, March 16 ; 
Babbacombe, March 18 ; Totnes, March 28 ; Downside College, March 80 ; 
Cardington and Hertford, April 8 ; Bradenham, Malvern, Bedbum Bury, 
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Waie, and Watford, April 10 ; Isleworth, April 18 ; Hatton, Salisbury and 
Strathfield Turgiss, April 14 ; Trusham, April 16 ; Throcking and West 
Denbigh, April 17 ; Maker, April 20 ; Great Cotes, April 25 ; Belton, April 
26 ; Harpenden, May 28. 

77. Meadow Brown Butterfly, EpinephiU Janira, Hertford, May 24 ; 
Belton, June 2 ; Strathfleld Turgiss, June 11 ; Colwyn Bay and Totnes, 
June 12 ; Malvern, June 22 ; Great Cotes, June 28 ; Isleworth, June 26 ; 
Babbacombe, July 14. 

78. St. Mark's Fly, Bibio Marci. Watford, April 80. 

79. Winter Gnat, Trichocera hiemaU$. Watford, January 1 ; Trusham, 
January 6, 8, &c. ; Burton-on-Trent, January 29 ; Isleworth, January 81 ; 
Hatton, March 6. 

Brimstone Butterfly, Gonopteryx Wiamni. Strathfield Turgiss and Throck- 
ing, March 11 ; Bradenham, Hoddesden and Yeovil, March 16 ; Isleworth, 
May 7 ; Hatton, May 8. 

Orange-tip Butterfly, Enehhe Cardamines. Trusham, March 15 ; Yeovil, 
April 28 ; Bradenham, May 7 ; Strathfield Turgiss, May 10 ; Hatton, May 
11 ; Great Cotes, May 21 ; Hertford, May 24 ; Salisbury, May 81. 

Small Tortoise-Shell Butterfly, Vanessa Urtica. Downside^CoUege, March 
7 ; Throcking, March 11 ; Bradenham and Yeovil, March 16 ; Isleworth, 
May 7. 

The returns sent in from the country at large, accompanied in all doubtful 
cases by specimens, show that the great attack of this season has been that 
of Turnip Flea Beetle, commonly known as Turnip Fly, an insect which has 
been shown by the agricultural returns of many years to be most destructive 
in seasons of heat and drought. Notes sent in by Mr. Robert Service, of 
Mazwelltown, mention that in the Counties of Dumfries and Kircudbright the 
breadth of land in Turnips amounted in 1880 (according to the Government 
Book of Agricultural Returns) to 84,172 acres; of this, at a low estimate, 
80,000 acres required to be sown a second time this year, which, according to 
the average price of seed and quantity used per acre, would amount to a loss 
of £4,500 in the article of seed alone irrespective of all other expenses, and 
gives some suggestion of the enormous loss that has been incurred this year. 

Two kinds of Weevils, rarely very destructive, have also been at work. 

The Ceutorhynchus cyanipennis was as injurious as the *' Fly '* to Turnips 
in the district of Hawick until rain gave the plants a start, and in Caithness 
the Ceutorhynchus contractus was very injurious. More moisture has been 
needed for this crop, and, failing it, the growth was not enough to counter- 
balance the damage from pests. 

Celery Fly, which has been very injurious for some years in the neighbour- 
hood of Isleworth, has been little noticed this season. The weather during 
the early part of the growth was hot and dry, coi\jecturally not suitable for 
development of this Fly ; and afterwards, coincidently with much rainfall, the 
crop grew with great vigour and rapidity. 

Mangold Fly, Anthomyia Beta, which first appeared in large amount last 
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season, has held its ground and is spreading ; and the Oscinis frit, a most 
destructive My, was noticed in great numbers in Dorsetshire, and severe 
injury occasioned to young wheat near Tewkesbury by one corresponding in 
habits in its larva stage. Various kinds of Saw Flies have also been very 
iiy urious. The common Gooseberry Saw Fly, a pest which is always, and quite 
unnecessarily, present, appeared unusually early in the spring, and was bad in 
many places. A species of Saw-Fly, as yet undescribed, but apparently a 
Dolerus, appeared in large numbers on grass at Rochdale in Lancashire, and 
attacks of other kinds on Wheat, Pine and Oak have been reported. 

The Antler Moth Caterpillars repeated their attacks of last year, and were 
clearing o£f fields of grass in Lancashire early in July, and throughout the 
season the foliage of Oaks has been ravaged in various places by the cater- 
pillars of various moths — ^in some cases the well-known Tortrix viridana. 

In Kent and Hants, the Hop Frog Fly, the Euacanthus interruptus, 
caused much damage, and besides other attacks, a new enemy to Potatoes 
appeared at Tullamore, in the King's County, where the caterpillar of a 
species of moth (apparently nearly allied to the common Turnip Moth) bored 
np the inside of the stems, causing the deaths of many plants. 

The methods of prevention simply by agricultural treatment would be out 
a£ place here, but it may be allowed just to point to the main attacks of the 
three last years being either in coincidence with deficient or excessive rain- 
£Edl, or influenced by it, the great attack of this year being, as it often is, 
in coincidence with heat and drought, and one which (by preserving 
moisture in the soil at sowing time time, &c.) it has been found to lie within 
our power to diminish. The great attack of last year — ^that of the TipuUB 
garv€Bf commonly known as Daddy Longlegs' grubs — ^is equally well known 
both to agriculturists and entomologists to follow, as it did then^ on excess of 
rainfidl, partly because the damp and the conditions of plant growth induced 
by it suits the insects, partly because the land cannot be thoroughly cul- 
tivated in these circumstances. 

A year further back (in 1879), when the vast flight of the Silver Y Moth, 
PUuia Gamma, swept from the first point of observation on the North-west 
cxf Africa, between April 15th and 20th, and after crossing Spain and Italy 
spread through Germany and France, and reached our southern shore on 
June 10th, rain again acted powerfully, as recorded by Mr. Fitch, near 
Maldon, Essex, where the caterpillars were destroyed in enormous quantities 
during August by the great amount of rain before they had time to effect 
serious damage. 

Similar observations are recorded more or less completely regarding 
eflfoet of rainfall in its various phases of — too Httle ; too much ; and sudden 
downpour after drought: and if we could procure such records from 
observers, it might possibly lead to bettor regulation of the rain stores 
than to permit the alternate excesses. 

Turnip Fly accompanies heat and drought or follows on these conditions, 
and how flEur it was influenced by preceding meteorological states, or was 
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affeeted by changes in the weather acting on the amount of propagation or 
indirectly by alteration of the suitableness of its food, would be desirable 
information. 

Daddy Longlegs, or Crane Fly, is almost certainly a follower of excessiye 
and prolonged rainfall. Notes of its relative amount of appearance in damp 
and shady, and dry and sunny spots, close by each other ; reduction of its 
appearance by draining, &c., would be useful. 

Wheat Midge depends very much for its power of harming ns on the date 
of flowering of the wheat ; if the Midge is out before flowering tiflie, or its 
appearance is delayed till the embryo grain is too hard to suit the young 
larvflB, the crop is safe. This is worked practically in American and Cana- 
dian experiments, and two or three instances of it occurred here in 1879. 

Onion Fly. Amount in different districts, with details. 

Beet Fly has newly settled as a really injurious insect, and any observa- 
tions as to its being checked by rain, which would set a vigorous flow of sap 
at work in the leafage, or any notes as to weather effects, would be desirable. 

Celery Fly. — ^This co^jecturally (from a few personal observations) depends 
much on weather. This year, after great heat in one district and checked 
growth, as soon as heavy rain set in the Celery grew rapidly and was little 
injured. If we could learn whether the heat and drought was un&vourable 
to hatching the Fly, or the excessive rainfall afterwards checked the insect 
by establishing a luxuriant juicy growth, such as is known to be often un- 
fiavourable to insect life, it would be good information. 

Apple Weevil is particularly injurious to the buds in dull cloudy springs. 
The insect only lays in them whilst the petals are still folded, so that in 
sunny weather when the blooms open fast little damage occurs. This damp 
and shady state is produced artificially by overcrowding orchards, and any 
observations as to amount of presence and reasons would be useful. 

Gooseberry Caterpillar. — Date of appearance in spring, &c. 



Eepobt on the Obnithologigal Obsebvations, 1881. By John Cobdbaux. 

Obsbbvations have been received from 46 stations : 44 in England, 1 
(Gresford) in North Wales, and 1 (Waterford) in Ireland. 

In 1878, 21 stations sent in reports ; in 1879, 25 ; in 1880, 82 ; and in 
1881, 46. This shows a satisfactory and steady increase. 

t'oT the convenience of the reader the results are this year first given in 
a tabulated form, and the remarks upon the same separately. They are 
divided, as in previous years, under the different headings of Song, MiffraHon, 
Nesting, and, from the number of observations sent in, have been strictly 
confined to the list of birds as scheduled in the " Instructions *' issued by the 
Council of the Society. 

The Hertfordshire stations, such as are within a comparatively circumscribed 
area, namely, Hertford, Ware, Hailey Hall, Harpenden, Throcking, Hoddesdon, 
St. Albans, and Eimpton, are treated as one station, and are represented in 
the report by Hertford. 
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In each case the average of these eight stations has been taken as denoting 
the earliest song, arrival, or nesting of birds. 

Song. 

80. Strix aluco (Brown Owl). . Was heard hooting at Sparham on January 
2, and again on March 20 ; the male hooting and female answering. At 
Hertford (St. Albans) on March 4, and at Harpenden, in the same district, 
on March 10. 

82. Turdua musicus (Song Thrash). Taking the average of 15 stations 
the song of the Thrash was heard for the first time on February 6. In 1880, 
it was January 29, and in 1879, February 4. This year the earliest 
stations were Odsey, Belton and Great Cotes, on January 2, 8 and 4 
respectively, all stations in eastern districts; latest at Addington, on 
March 4. 

At Bradenham the Thrush was heard singing on December 2, 8 and 4, 1880, 
and at Cardington from November 1880 to March 1881 whenever the ther- 
mometer rose above 40°. At Great Cotes, in 1881, the Thrush was singing 
up to the middle of December. In Lincolnshire the Thrush has suffered 
greatly by the severity of recent winters ; in the parish of Great Cotes, 
2,600 acres, I have this year only known of one pair ; and the observer at 
Belton, Miss F. H. Woolward, remarks, <'In this neighbourhood, where 
last year there were scores, it is quite a rare thing to see or hear one at all." 
It will be years before the Thrushes in our Eastern Counties recover their 
former numbers. 

84. DanUas luscinia (Nightingale). At fifteen stations (excluding Harp- 
enden, in Hertfordshire) the first song of the Nightingale was heard on April 
28. In 1880 it was April 21, and in 1879, April 27. It is reported as heard 
atHarpenden on March 16, or 88 days earlier than the average of fifteen 
stations. The observer, Mr. T. J. Willis, says, *' This is unusually early for 
the Nightingale, and, being in some doubt about the matter, I mentioned the 
fact to Mr. Brown, of Laburnum Cottage, Harpenden, and he said there was 
no mistake, for he had himself heard it every night for a week close to his 
own house. However, since this week of March 16 it has not been heard 
agab." 

Was &rst heard at the south-eastern stations and gradually extending west- 
ward and northward as in previous years. The latest dates are Great Cotes 
and Hatton, Lincolnshire, both on May 5. 

86. Pkylloscapus trochUus (Willow Wren). The average date of the first 
song was April 8, against April 14 in 1880, and about April 19 in 1879. 
Eariiest date. Downside (Bath), March 12 ; latest at Great Cotes, April 16. 
The Willow Wren arrives very regularly each year about the second week in 
April, rarely varying more than a few days ; the song is not always heard on 
its first arrival, much depending on the state of the weather and temperature. 

87. Phylloifcopuscollybita{C}nS'ChaS). The monotonous note, song it can 
hardly be called, of the Chiff- Chaff was heard at ten stations on the average 
of about March 24. The earliest was Sparham, on March 15; latest at 
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Gardington and Maker, on April 10 and 12. About four days later than m 
1880. 

88. Alauda arvensis (Skylark). Taking the average of 17 stations the 
Lark was heard singing first on February 20 ; in 1880, it was January 20 ; 
1879, Febmary 10 ; and in 1878, January 20 ; showing a large yariation 
from year to year, and undoubtedly dependent on the prevailing temperature 
of each special season. Was this year much earlier in the eastern than 
the western stations. 

At Hatton, in 1880, was last heard on November 14 ; in 1879, at the same 
station, on November 18. 

89. FringiUa Calebs {Chal^ch). Average date of first song was on February 
20. The same day the Lark commenced singing, ike same causes probably 
inducing both these species to burst into song simultaneously. Earliest date, 
Totnes, February 2. Latest at Addington, on March 10. Miss F. H. Woolward 
(Belton) says, *' The number of Chaffinches here this year is unusually large; 
hundreds are to be seen about the end of March, and nests are now (May 24) 
very numerous." 

91. Cucului eanorus (Cuckoo). The average date of the first call of the 
Cuckoo is April 21, at 26 stations. In 1880, also April 21 ; 1879, April 19 ; 
1878, April 18. Earhest at Hertford, April 4. Latest at Geldeston* and 
Bparham, April 80, and May 1 ; and Colwyn Bay, May 1. Except these 
latter aU the occurrences are in April, verifying the old adage, " in April 
come he will.*' The state of the weather and temperature appear to have 
httle to do with the appearance of the Cuckoo. 

94. Columba Turtur (Turtle Dove). Average time of arrival April 80, 
which is much earlier than in ike preceding year. 

Migration. 

81. Mtueieapa grisola (Fly-Catcher). The average time of arrival of 
this, one of the latest of our*summer immigrants, was May 18; in 1880, May 
24; and in 1879, May 19. Very susceptible to sudden changes in the 
weather and temperature ; is latest in arrival in cold backward springs. 

88. Turdus pilaris (Fieldfare). There are not sufficient data from which 
any reliable deductions can be drawn. In 1880 Fieldfares were seen at 
Farley first on November 24, and at Hatton, Lincolnshire, on November 80. 
On the east coast of England, in the autumn of 1880, Fieldfares were seen 
on their migration first near Norwich, on September 9, and last at Teesmouth 
(Durham), November 27 ; the immigration covering eighty days. 

85. Saxicola (EnarUhe (Wheatear). April 11, a very late average, but 
not later than the observations on migration on the east coast of England 
show in the spring of 1881. 

92. Hirundo rustiea (Swallow). The average of 28 stations shows the 
Swallow to have arrived on April 17, against April 19 in 1880, and April 18 
in 1879. The earliest stations this year are Hertford, on April 8 ; Bradenham, 

* Was seen at Bparham on April 2^. 
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April 8 ; and Babbacombe, Deyon (now for the fourth year), the latest, 
April 26. 

Swallows and Martins have been observed daring the past antnnm on the 
Bonth-eastem and soathem coasts of England, in certain localities, quite up 
to the end of November. 

98. C^selus apu8 (Swifk). Average time of arrival at 15 stations May 
11, against May 16 in 1880, and May 11 in 1879. 

Earliest at Bridgetown (Totnes), on May 1, and the same day at Salisbury. 
Wiltshire has made the earliest returns for the Swift for the last four years. 

96. Scolopax rusticola (Woodcock). First seen at Great Ck>tes, on Sep- 
tember 8, a pair, fresh in from the sea. Since this time have come across 
very irregularly, as noted at various stations on the east coast, quite up to 
the end of November, and not in those great flights or '' rushes *' which are 
characteristic of their ordinary immigration. 

Nestinq. 

82. Turdus musicus (Song Thrush). Not sufficient data for any reliable 
deductions ; it may be taken for granted, however, that in the earliest and 
mildest springs the date of the Thrush's nesting will always be earlier than 
in opposite seasons and low temperature. 

95. Ferdix cinerea (Partridge). The observations under this species show 
very variable results, and no conclusions can be drawn. In North Lincoln- 
shire I have observed that the state of the weather has everything to do with 
the pairing of the partridges. In fine open winters they are paired before 
the close of the shooting season, and in opposite seasons will remain in coveys 
till the end of February and later. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mb. Mawley said that he did not know of any other British plant on which 
the cumulative effects of recent winters could be so plainly traced this year as 
the common Bramble (Rubusfruticosus). His attention had been directed to 
this plant early in spring, and since then he had taken particular care to notice 
the appearance of the Blackberry bushes in the hedges and elsewhere wherever 
he went, and in almost every instance had found a large number of dead stems, 
and a very small proportion of live ones, and these generally of but feeble 
growth. In some cases many of the plants had been killed outright. Even in 
sheltered spots on the south coast, ana in the Isle of Wight itselt, he had here 
and there come across plants which had been very severely crippled. The 
large amount of injury thus shown was not, he considered, due to tne severity 
of the winters alone, but to the backward summers and cold autumns as well, 
which had of late so frequently preceded them, and thus contributed their share 
by preventing the perfect ripenm^ of the new growths. This would be better 
unoerstood when he stated that it was the habit of the Bramble to throw up 
strong shoots from the base, which became matured and bore leaves one year and 
flowers and fruit the next, and that it is invariably the best ripened stems 
which in times of extreme cold are the least injured. It was, therefore, no 
wonder that after these unfavourable conditions had been three times repeated, 
there should, even in an autumn when all other berries were so surprisingly 
abundant, be comparatively few Blackberries. Indeed, if the seasons were to 
continue equally unfavourable for a few more years, he doubted much whether 
at the end of that time there would be many Blackberry bushes left in the 
country. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE MEETINGS OP THE SOCIETY. 

NOYEMBEB 16th, 1881. 

Ordinary Meeting. 

Geobqe James Symons, P.R'.S., President, in the Chair. 

James Aitken, J.P., Union Bank of Scotland, Braemar, N.B. ; 
Thomas Armstronq, F.R.M.S., Highfield Bank, Urmston, near Manchester ; 
J. Spencer Balfour, M.P., WellesTey House, Croydon ; 
Surgeon-Major William Black, F.R.C.S.E., 2 George Square, Edinburgh ; 
Samuel Richard Bosanquet, J.P., Dingestow Court, Monmouth ; 
Lieut.-CoL Lewis Mansergh Buchanan, Edenfel, Omagh, Co. Tyrone ; 
Henry Davey, M.Inst.C.E., Rupert Lodge, Grove Road, Headingley, Leeds; 
William Henry Dines, B.A., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; 
Thomas Parmer, 301 Smithdown Road, Liverpool ; 
Sergeant Alexander Eraser, Roy Bridge, Inverness-shire ; 
Rev. Edwin Hammonds, St John s College, Battersea, S.W. ; 
John Hill, M.Inst.C.E., Ennis, Co. Clare ; 
Richard Nicholas Howard, J.P.,Greenhill House, Weymouth ; 
Thomas Kilham, P.R.G.S., Newton House, Tunbridge Wells ; 
John Rickman Knight, 54 Stanhope Gardens, Queen's Gate, S.W. ; 
Sampson Low, Junr., B.A., 4 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. ; 
Henry Bean Mackeson, P.G.S., Hillside House, Hythe ; 
Alexander Stewart Malcolm, Tromode, Isle of Man ; 
Arthur William Moore, M.A., J.P., Cronkboume, Douglas, Isle of Man ; 
Prof. Hugo Ohm, B.A., Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester ; 
Rev. John Power, Aitamum Vicarage, Launceston ; 
Henry Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 22 Southampton Buildings, W.C. ; 
Charles Upton Tripp, M.A., Grammar School, Burton-on-Trent ; 
Edward Tucker, Junr., Woodlands, Elterwater, Ambleside ; 
Jonah Watkins, The Bank, Llandovery ; 

Rev. Edward Wells, B. A., Flamstead Vicarage, Dunstable ; and 
Benjamin Ingham Whitaker, J.P., Hesley Hall, Bawtry, 
were balloted for and duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following Papers were read : — 

'< On the Gale which passed across the British Isles, October 13th- 
14th, 1881." By G. J. Symons, F.R.S., President, (p. 1.) 

"History op the Gale op October 13th and 14th, 1881, over the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the Coasts of the United Kingdom.** By 
Chablbs Harding, F.M.S. (p. 17.) 

^ On the Structural Damage caused by the Gale as indicative of 
Wind Force." By J. Wallace Peggs, Assoc.M.InstC.E., F.M.S. (p. 29.) 

•* On the Meteorology op Mozupferpore, Tirhoot, 1880." By C. N. 
Pearson, F.M.S. (p. 40.) 



December 2l8t, 1881. 

Ordinary Meeting. 

George James Symons, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Herbert P. Bell, Royal Alfred Observatory, Manritius ; 
Pbbdbbic Bbbnabp £dmonds, 72 Portsdown Road, W. \ 
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Thomas Cak eron Evans, Exchequer & Audit Dept., Somerset House, W.C. ; 
Samuel L. Fox, 924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. ; 
John James Gilbert, 72 Cambridge Street, The Crescent, Birmingham ; 
Matthew Henry, Warwick Villa, Blackheath Rise, Lewisham, S.E. ; 
James Braddon McCallum, Borough Hall, Stafford ; 
Joseph Parry, Municipal Offices, Liverpool ; and 
Beauchamp Charles Wainwright^ Elmhurst, East End, Finchlej, 
were balloted for and duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. J. S. Dyason and Mr. C. Harding were appointed Auditors of the Society's 
Accounts. 

The following Papers were read :^ 

<< The Rainfall of Cherrapun ji, Assam.** By Prol John Euot, M,a 
F.M.S. (p. 41.) 

<< On the Meteorology op Cannes, France.** By William Marcbt, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.M.S. (p. 59.) 

" Report on the Phenological Observations for 1881.** By the Rev. 
T. A. Preston, M.A., F.M.S. (p. 73.) 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

American Journal of Science. Vol. XXTTT. January 1882. 8vo. 

Contains :— Contributions to Meteorology : being results derived from an 
examination of the observations of the United States Signal Service, and from 
other sources. By E. Loomis. Sixteenth Paper (24 pp.). This paper is devoted 
to the mean annual rainfall for different countries of the globe, and gives a table 
of the annual fall at 713 stations. The author believes the following are the 
principal causes of excessive rainfall : — 1. The meeting of the NE and SE Trade 
Winds, resulting in a great rain-belt surrounding the globe ; 2. The irregular 
barometric depressions of the middle latitudes; 3. Mountain ranges causing 
increased rainfall on the side from which the prevalent wind proceeds ; 4. Prox- 
imity to the ocean, especially when the prevalent wind comes from the ocean; 
and 5. Capes and headlands, projecting considerably into the ocean, generally 
receive a greater rainfall than neighbouring districts. The following are some of 
the causes of deficient rainfall : — 1. A nearly uniform direction of the winds 
throughout the vear, such as prevails within a portion of the system of the Trade 
Winds, especially in mid-ocean, and to some extentover tiie continents ; 2. The 
prevalent wind, having passed over a ran^e of elevated mountains, descends upon 
the leeward side ; 3. Ranges of mountains so situated as to obstruct the me 
movement of the surface winds toward a central region ; 4. Remoteness from the 
ocean measured in the direction from which the prevalent wind proceeds ; and 5. 
High latitude. Prof. Loomis appends a map showing the distribution of mean 
annual rainfall over the greater part of the globe. 

Annali della Meteoroloqia. Parte I. 4to. 1881. 

Contains : — ^Andamento diumo e annuale della Stato del Cielo, del Prof. D. 
Ragona (28 pp. and one plate.) This is a discussion of the daily and annual 
amount of cloud at Modena during the period 1865-80. 

Annuairk db la Sogi^t^ M^t^oroloqique de France. 29me Axm^, 1881. 
ler Trimestre. Second fascicule. 4to. 1881. 

Contains : — Observations m^t^orolomques faites au Sahare en Janvier, f^vrier, 
mars et avril 1880, par M. G. RollRnd (18 pp.)— Notice sur le climat da Gabori, 
par Dr. A. Bonus (9 pp.) — Le magn6tisme et ses rapports avec la prevision du 
temps, par M. P^scro^L (3 pp.) 
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Annual Repobt of thb Botal Alfbbd Obsebyatobt, Maubitius, fob thb 
Ybab 1880. By C. Meldbum, LL.])., F.B.S., Director. 89 pp. 
FoUo. 1881. 

A 'persistent deficit in the rainfall* is noticed as a distinctive and im- 
portant featnre of the weather of the year. It appears that the rains 
showed a decrease of 34 per cent as compared with the average of the preceding 
ten years ; but it is presumed that this may be chiefly ascribed to the aosence of 
hurricanes and storms from this part of the Indian Ocean, rather than to any 
cause connected with the island itself. Dr. Meldrum makes some valuable 
remarks on the relation of the rainfall to fever mortality and sugar cultivation. 

Bbixf Sketoh of the Meteobologt of the Bombat Pbesidbnot in 1880. 
By F. Chaicbebs, Meteorological Beporter for Western India. 4to. 
19 pp. and 8 plates. 1881. 

The meteorology of the year 1880 was characterised by several strongly 
marked deviations from the climatic conditions of an average year. Of these 
the most noteworthy were, a general rise of abnormal barometric pressure from 
the earlier to the later months of the year, an abrupt and unusually early com- 
mencement of the hot season, a general deficiency of rain in August, and a large 
excess in September. These variations of the rainfall were in general accordance 
with the usual rule that the rainfall is deficient when the barometer is above the 
normal height, excessive when the barometric reading is lower than usual ; and 
they thus confirm the conclusions drawn from the observations of previous years. 
The closeness with which this rule Tin connection with others) is observed, not 
only with regard to the total rainfall of a month, but also with regard to the 
general rainfall of a district on individual days, and the practicability of obtaining 
Bach telegraphic information from distant stations as will enable the character of 
impending barometric movements to be foreseen, holds out a hope that the time 
is not far distant when it will be possible to frame daily and monthly forecasts of 
the general character of the coming rainfall. 

Cafe of Oood Hope. Bepobt of the Mbteobologigal Commission fob the 
Yeab 1880. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of 
His Excellency the Goyemor. 1881. 85 pp. Folio. 

This report contains the results of the meteorological observations made under 
ihe direction of the commission at 24 stations ; and rainfall returns from 118 
ftations. In December 1879 the Secretary started on a tour of inspection ; and 
the results of his examination are given in the Report. 

Eighth Annual Bepobt of the Seobetabt of the State Boabd of Health 
OF THE State of MicmaAN, for the Fiscal Year ending September 80, 
1880. 596 pp. 4to. 1881. 



Among other papers this contains : — Air-moistening, by J. K. Allen (3 pp.V — 
Qsone in Nature, its Relations and Influences, by John Mulvany, M.D. ?6 pp.). — 
Relative to Atmospheric Ozone, and the best methods for its observation, oy A. W. 



Nicholson, M D. (16 pp.). — ^The principal Meteorological Conditions in Michigan 
Coring the year 1879 (60 pp.). 

liioHTNiNa Bod Confebence. Bepobt of the Delegates from the following 
Societies, yiz. : — ^Meteorological Society, Boyal Institute of British 
Architects, Society of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians, and 
Physical Society. With a Code of Boles for the erection of Lightning 
Conductors ; and varions Appendices. Edited by the Secretary, G. J. 
Sthons, F.B.S. 290 pp. 8yo. 1882. 

The Report consists only of 19 pages, and is divided into three sections, viz. 
1. The purpose which a liehtning conductor is intended to serve ; 2. A state- 
ment of those features in the construction and erection of lightning conductors 
respecting which there has been, or is, a difierence of opinion, and the final 
decision of the conference thereupon ; 3. Code of rules for the erection of lightning 
-conductors. There are 13 Appendices to the Report, the two most important of 
which contain abstracts of sixty separate treatises (91 pp.) ; and a catalogue of 

NEW BEBIES. — ^yOL. yill, Q 
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works upon lightning conductors, with a few upon ligbtoijig, Uiimder, and tbe- 
effects of lightning stroke (32 pp.). 

Memorie della K. Agcadeboa di Soienze, Lettebe ED Abti di Modbha. 
Sezione di Scienze. Yol. I. Ser. II. 4to. 1681. 

Contains : — A ndamento diumo e annuale della Evaporazione, del Pro£ !>• 
Ragona ^28 pp.). This is a discussion of the daily and annual amoont of 
Evaporation at Modena. 

NoBDisK TmsERiFT. 1881. 8vo. 

• This contains a valuable contribution to meteorological bibliography, tie* 
Index to the Meteorological Publications from Sweden, 1856-1881, by C. Gk 

Fineman. (6 pp.). 

Quarterly Weather Report of the Meteorolooioal QmcB. (New 
Series.) Published by the Authority of the Meteorologioal Conneil. 
Part I. January — ^Maxeh 1876. 77 pp. and 68 plates. 4to. 1881. 

The issue of the Quarterly Weather Report has been resumed in an improved 
form. The Report is divided into three sections, viz. : — 1. A general aonunary 
or statement of the chief features of the weather for the whole quarter ; 2. A 
table of the principal cyclonic and anticyclonic systems ; 3. Remarks on the 
distribution of wind, pressure, temperature, vapour, and rainfall for each mon^ 
accompanied by plates showing the relative prevalence of wind from each of 
eight points, the distribution of mean pressure, the movements of the depressions 
referred to in section 2, the distribution of mean temperature, and the amoont of 
rainfall measured at each station. The Report is illustrated by two sets of 
plates, (1) Chart plates, showing by small maps the distribution of pressure and 
the winds prevailing at 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. daify ; and (2) the usual plates giving- 
on a reduced scale the curves of the self-recording instruments at the seven? 
observatories, in the same way as in previous Reports. 

There are also three Appendices, viz. I. Mean monthly results for the seven 
observatories for 1876. — it. Report on the reduction of the Greenwich records- 
for 1875 to a common standard with those of Kew, by R. H. Scott, F.R.Si 
This inquiry shows that such a comparison of minute differences as that 
originally contemplated by the Meteorological Council cannot be effectndly 
carried out unless the methods employed at the two stations are the same, and 
the instruments precisely similar. At the same time the comparison has afforded 
satisfactory evidence of the great general accordance of the records at the two 
stations in their main features. — lit. On the results of observations made at the 
Pagoda, Royal Gardens, Kew, and elsewhere, to determine the influence of 
height on thcrmometric readings, on vapour tension, and on humidity, by R. H.. 
Scott, F.R.S. 

Begenwaarneminoen m Nederlandsch-IndiK. Tweede Jaaigang 1880 
door Dr. P. A. Berosua. 291 pp. 8vo. 1881. 

This gives the daily, monthly, and yearly rainfall at 125 stations in the East 
Indian Archipelago for the year 1880. The value of this work is greatly 
enhanced by containing a short account of the position, Slo, of each station* 
The stations in operation on January 1st, 1881, were distributed on the different 
islands of the Archipelago as follows :---Java^ 76 ; Madoera, 3 ; Sumatra, 25 ; 
Riouw, 1 ; Bangka, 1 ; BiUiton, 4 ; Borneo, 8 ; Celebes, 4 ; Temate, 1 ; Am- 
boina, 1 ; Banda, 1 ; and Timor, 1. 

Symons's Monthly Meteorolooigal Magazine. Novemher 1881 to 
January 1882. Nos. 190-192. 8vo. 

Among other articles are the following : — The orsanisation of the meteorolo- 

g'cal service in some of the principal countries oi Europe— Great Britain, by 
r. Hellman. — Effects of a supposed '* Waterspout " on Little Haldon, Soutn 
Devon, on 21st October, 1881, by G. W. Ormerod. — ^A plea for Uie Rainband, by 
J. R. Capron. — Le Verrier as a Meteorologist, by J. S. Harding. — ^Reorganise* 
tion of the Meteorological Department of India. 
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Thb Fobtt-Eiohth Annual Repobt of ths Botal Cornwall Polyteohnic 
SooBTT, 1880. 8?o. 1881. 

Contains two meteorological papers, both by Mr. Wilson L. Fox, viz. (l.V 
The Sunshine Recorder (5 pp.) ; and (2.) Notes on the Meteorology of Falmouth 
for the year 1880 (11 pp.). 

Tbb Bosabian's Tkab Book, 1882. 8yo. 99 pp. 

This contains a paper by Mr. £. Mawley entitled ' The Weather of the past 
Bose-Year ' (20 pp.). 

Ths '< Tdbs *' Bbqisteb of Events in 1881. 215 pp. 8yo. 1882. 

In addition to other yaluable information for theyear 1881, this work contains 
tlie daily Weather Charts and Reports for 8 a.m., Weekly Diagrams and Reports 
of the Kew Observatory for each week, and summaries of the weather with 
charts for each month. 

TbANSAOTIONS and PBOCEBDINaS OF THE BOTAL SOGIETT OF YlOTOBIA. YoL 

XYn. 8vo. 1881. 

Contains : — Cn some carious effects of Lightning at Gabo Island, by A. Lilly 
(2 pp.). — ^An improved Ombrograph, or self-registering Rain-Gauge, by R. L. J. 
EUery,F.R.S. (4 pp.). 

ZHTBOBBZFT DEB OeSTEBBEIOHISOHEN GeSELLSOHAFT FUB MeTEOBOLOGIE. 

Bedigiri von Dr. J. Hann. XYI.-XYII. Bande. November 1881- 
JTannary 1882. 8vo. 

Contains : — ^Ueber die Dorchsichtigkeit der Luft in Upsala, von Dr. H. E. 
Hamberg (5 pp.).— Einige Bemerkungen zur Frage dber eine directere Nutzbar- 
machung aer meteorologischen Beobachtungen fOr die Bodencultur, yon Dr. J. 
Hann ([7 pp.). — Der hydrostatische Barograph, von Dr. P. Schreiber (14 pp.)-— 
Die NiederschlSge zn Ende Auflnist und Anfang September 1881 in der Schweiz 
nnd ihre Besiehung zur Yertheuune des Luftdruckes, von R. Billwiller (5 pp.). 
— -Noch einige Bemerlnmffen zur Inrage tiber eine directe Nutzbarmachung der 
meteorologischen Beobachtungen. ftkr die Bodencultur, von F. G. Friesenhof 
(6 pp.). 
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Or tbb Pbbeoqtt Stati and Futubs Pbobfbots of Mbteobologt. An 
Addbsbs dsxjvkbnd bt tbb Pbbsidbnt, G. J. Stxons, F.B.S., at thb 
Annual Gbnbbal Mbbtino, Januabt 18th, 1882. 

I AM sure that it is an extremely wise role of the majority of Societies, that 
the President's tennre of office be limited to two years. The period is 
sufficiently long for the President to become fEuniliar with the duties, and 
able to apply jndicionsly such knowledge as he may possess, and yet it is 
not long enough for his zeal in the work to flag, or for him to lose the 
eonsdonsnees of the responsibility which attaches to the office. Moreover, 
by the tenure being limited to two years many of the Fellows snccessiyely 
pass the chair, and thus the Society has the advantage of obtaining and 
placing on record their various views. And doubtless my predecessors have 
felt as I do, in rising for the last time, that it is a somewhat solemn occasion ; 
it is but once in his life that any man can submit his last Presidential 
address to this Society, and whether it be wise or imprudent it will stand to 
all time, a silent, yet ever living, testimony for or against its author. 

TTrtMiwg these views, I at once abandon all attempt at writmg a metho- 
dical address, and purpose devoting my time to that which I beHeve to be 
most necessary, viz. the consideration of the present state and future 
prospects of meteorology. I know that this subject has been treated of by 
many of my predecessors, but it can hardly be too often brought before us, 
and it presents itself differently to every mind. In fact, as every President 
has to give two addresses, it might be well to make it an unwritten law that 
the second address of every President should express his views on the 
present state and future prospects of meteorology. 

It is impossible to make such a survey as I desire either complete, 
systematic, or harmonious ; it seems to me that it must be fragmentary, and 
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hence neoessarily la«k ^hesion, and remain a mere collection of critioismfl 
and snggestions. Criticisms and suggestions, be it remembered^ for which 
the author alone is responsible, and with which few may agree. 

Our present^ system of observation first presents itself for consideration — 
in wh^ Irespects is it capable of improvement? Should it be extended 
either as regards distribution of stations, additional instruments, or addi- 
tional hours of observation ? Can any of the millions of entries at present 
toade annually be dispensed with ? These questions can only be properly 
answered after considering two others. What observations are being made ? 
and for what object ? From the earliest times it has been usual to give the 
place of honour in the observation-book to the record of barometric pressure, 
and therefore I will take it first. As regards the instruments, I do not 
think that we need press for many improvements. For observatories of the 
first order the Eew pattern photographically recording barograph, duly 
checked by eye observations, is perfect, and of such instruments I think 
tiiat ten well distributed over the British Isles would be ample. Xhere are 
already seven at the observatories of the Meteorological Oonneil (Fafanooth, 
Eew, Valencia, Stonyhurst, Armagh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen), and efficient 
instruments carefully worked at Ghreenwich and Oxford. If the eost of 
another is prohibitory, it would, I think, be wise to send the Eew one to the 
Orkney or Shetland Isles, for we do not require three out of the ten 
instruments in the 57 miles between Oxford and Ghreenwich. For second 
order stations, where the barometer is recorded twice daily, it is not easy to 
decide what is the best pattern of instrument. Fortin's pattern ham both 
advantages and defects; among the former is the &ot that the loss of a little 
mercury does not at all prejudice its indications^ because as long as the 
vacuum is perfect and there is mercury enough to fill the cistern up to the 
ivory point the reading must be correct. The disadvantages are the 
oxidation of the mercury in the cistern, and the &ot that all bat caiefdl 
observers make inaccurate adjustment of the mercury to the ivory point. 
The Eew pattern, while it has not this source of error, has another in that 
there is no means whereby the observer can be sure that it indicates 
correctly ; if the wooden cistern leaks and mercury escapes into the metal 
case the barometer reading will be too low, but the observer may remain 
ignorant of the fact. 

A more serious question than that of the pattern of the instrument is that 
of the number of observations. Occasionally, when tracing a sionn, it is 
extremely advantageous to have the records of perhaps 100 or 150 standard 
barometers in the British Isles, but on all ordinary occasions I fear that ten 
times as many barometer readings are recorded as can ever be utilised. 
Take my own case. I began recording the pressure in the north of London 
twice daily in 1858, and for the whole subsequent period have continued the 
practice ; that gives about 17,000 readings. Who will ever work up those 
observations ? ^And if that imaginary Newton, who is to utilise all the 
millions of observations which are yearly being added to the store, ever does 
arisCi is it probable that my figures will yield results differing ffjg g^y 
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praetieal pntpoee from those already obtained for Greenwich, or from those 
worked up by Mr. Eaton 7 

The proximity of stations should primarily be regulated by the variability 
or otherwise of the element to be observed. For instance, for determining 
monthly and annual isobars one station in each 1,000 square miles would 
probably be sufficient, but for olimatological purposes, in which we have to 
study local characteristics, we should need, in Brighton, for example, at least 
two if not three stations, and for engineering purposes in all parts of the 
country we can scarcely have rain-gauge stations too dose. 

With reference both to second order and to climatological stations, there 
are several grounds upon which the maintenance of numbers of stations in 
ezoesB of all apparent requirements can be justified. The chief is the 
constant difficulty which arises from the removals and deaths of the observers, 
and from the extension of buildings, the growth of trees, &o. This renders 
it necessary to have two or three stations wherever we desire to make sure 
of a continuous record. But a far better and more scientific plan would be 
to choose a few unexceptionable localities remote from towns, to purchase 
the freehold of a few surrounding acres, erect thereon stations identical in 
every respect, and endow them with moderate funds, so that humanly 
speaking the observations may be established on a perpetual and unalterable 
basis. Some persons may think that I have forgotten the seven obser- 
vatories of the Meteorological Oouncil, and that they fulfil the above 
requirements. Those observatories have doubUess yielded valuable informa- 
tion, but they hardly fidfil one of my conditions. Some are in the open 
country, some in the heart of towns, few are in the centre of freehold land, 
the buildings are by no means umform, and instead of possessing endowments 
they all depend on that shifting sand — a parliamentary vote. Other persons 
may say that the scheme is Utopian. I do not think so. Mr. Gassiot gave 
£10,000 to endow Eew, and looking at the enormous sums now waiting for 
worthy objects, looking at such gifts as that of Sir Josiah Mason, and many 
others, I see no reason why some like-minded man should not resolve upon 
80 building and endowing half a dozen first order Meteorological Observa- 
tories, that they may go on without modification for centuries. That would 
be the way to study secular changes. 

For climatic purposes I thinlr that the numerous Climatological Stations 
started by this Society are of great value — especially considering the rigorous 
OTamination to which the records are subjected. But in mentioning these 
stations attention is immediately drawn to one of the principal items which 
we want them to teach us, viz. the relative dampness of the various health 
resorts; a sutgect which is in an extreme state of uncertainty. In this 
country we use almost exclusively the dry and wet bulb thermometer, and 
Glaisher's tables for working out the results. I do not sufficientiy under- 
stand the subject to express any opiiiion as to what values are true and what 
are fidse, but I will give one or two illustrations and references, and leave it 
to the Fellows to say whether it is not a mockery to publish any deductiofiB 
while such wild discrepancies exist. I hope that either the experiments now 
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going on at Cambridge, or some others, may show ns how retrospeettyefy to 
utilise our records of dry and wet bulb temperature, and had I not that 
hope I should seriously consider whether it was worth while to print even 
the readings of the wet bulb thermometer. 

As regards high temperatures I will quote a short table given by Mr. F. 
Chambers in his Administration Report for Bombay for 1875-6. The 
observations were made at Deesa. 



Date. 



April 
1876. 



»4 
26 



Hour. 



9*30 a.m 
3*30 p.m 
9*30 a.m. 
3-3op.m 
9*30 a.ixi 
3'3op.ixi 



Baro- 
metric 
Pressure, 



ins. 
29*297 
29*207 
29*327 
29*218 
29*296 
29*194 



Dry 
Bulb. 



93*2 

102'5 

92*6 

104*4 
91-7 

105*1 



Wet 
Bolb. 



03*0 
65*6 
62*7 
69*5 
67*0 

71-5 



Dew-Point. 



Calonlated by 



1p^ 



o 

447 

44*9 

44*3 
50*3 

51*7 
530 



ll 



o 

393 

37*2 

40*0 

47*9 
51*9 

528 



ii 



<^ 



o 

3»-5 
26*6 

31*2 

40-8 

48*0 

47*3 




o 

aa-5 

12*7 

23-3 
23*2 
45*o 

35'» 



I of course by no means maintain the accuracy of these observations, but 
as regards columns 6, 7 and 8 the differences are due to the formuke, and, 
thereforCi the question as to the accuracy of the observations does not arise. 
Besides, these discrepancies are well known, and those interested in studying 
their amount can do so in Guyot*s TabUa or in Williamson ** On the use of 
the Barometer" There is also the startling table of Factors given by Lieut. 
Noble, B.N., in the Proc, Roy. 80c, 1855, and if last not perhaps least are 
the remarkably discordant values of the Dew Point given by calculation. from 
the dry and wet bulb thermometer and observed by Dines*s hygrometer. 
All this evidence forces me to the conclusion that, imtil the tables for 
deducing hygrometrical results from the readings of the dry and wet bulb 
thermometer have been thoroughly rehabilitated, it is of doubtful expediency 
to spend either time or money in the calculation and discussion of the 
results. 

As regards wind. Our anemometers require thorough consideration in 
several respects. The pressure ones give indications which architects, 
engineers, and builders seem to agree in stating would overthrow the migoriiy 
of our lofty chimneys. Dr. Dohrandt, Dr. Robinson, and Prof. Stokes seem 
agreed that the old assumption that the cups of the velocity anemometer 
always travel at one-third of the speed of the wind is wrong, and yet I 
have not heard of any efforts towards making these instruments record 
values which are nearer to the truth. I do not think that I am unduly 
anticipating Mr. Rogers Field, M.Inst.C.E., in stating that the elaborate 
experiments which during the past two or three years he has been 
making on behalf of the Cowl committee of the Sanitary Institute of Ghreat 
Britain, will show that extreme uncertainty attaches also to all observations 
made with the small air meters. Moreover, all three patterns are alike open 
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to the criticism that they are designed to indicate i^e effect of horizontal 
enrrents, while we know perfectly well that air cnrrents are rarely parallel 
to the earth's snrfiEtce. 

Besides the sources of tmcertainty mentioned ahove there Is another still 
greater, that dne to ihe ntter anarchy which prevails in the mode of erecting 
the instniments. It is self-evident that the velocity of the wind varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the surface over which it passes, and moreover, that with 
identical physical configarations the velocity will be different at different 
heights above the earth. The least acquaintance with hydraulic formulsB 
would prove this, and obviously the effect will be greater and more com- 
plicated in the lighter and more mobile air current than in the water one. 
Every tree and every building sends the air current upwards and downwards, 
to the right hand and to the left, and yet our anemometers are stuck a few 
feet only above the roofs of buildings which vary in their orientation, in their 
style, in their extent, in their height, and in their surroimdings, as widely as 
it is possible to imagine. How can any useful comparisons be made of the 
results from instruments in circumstances so diverse ? I do not know who 
is to do the work, but the whole question of anemometry is in such a state 
that an exhaustive examination ought to be at once undertaken. Mr. Thomas 
Hawksley, F.B.S., and Past President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
concluded a severe criticism upon anemometers which he read before the 
British Association at York, by suggesting that the various societies interested 
in the sulject should unite in endeavouring to obtain more accurate data. 
The same idea, but somewhat differently expressed, forms the conclusion of 
the paper read before this Society by Mr. J. W. Peggs, Assoc.M.Inst. C.E., 
upon "The Structural Damage caused by the gale of October Idth- 14th, 
1881, as indicative of Wind Force." 

Our records of the bwest temperature to which vegetation is exposed are, 
I fear, &r from satisfactory or comparable. They are unsatisfactory because 
the Rutherford spirit minininm thermometer is frequently rendered erroneous 
by the condensation of spirit at the top of the tube, and they are not strictly 
comparable because the indications depend upon the nature, length, and state 
of the grass over which the thermometers are placed. I cannot help 
thinking that comparable results will never be obtained imtil the use of grass 
is abandoned. 

The observation of the amount of ozone present in the air has during the 
past ten or fifteen years been almost neglected. I am aware that the ozone 
papers formerly used were very far from perfect, and that their discolouration 
did not depend solely, or perhaps even chiefly, upon ozone. But all the 
records which I have seen, and all the experiments which I have tried, tend 
to show extreme discolouration at such places as Braemar, Harrogate, Mar- 
gate, and Bfracombe, and no discolouration in the heart of London, of 
Sheffield, or of Newcastle. Between those extremes there must be intervening 
degrees, and the study of those gradations should surely be forwarded by the 
observers at our climatological stations. 

In Paris extreme care is taken in the examination under the microscope of 
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the particles composing atmospheric dust ; at present we are doing nothing 
or next to nothing in that direction. As, however, the British Association 
has appointed a committee to investigate meteoric dust, and it is not obvious 
how it can carry oat those investigations without including atmospheric 
dust, progress may be reasonably anticipated. 

I must, however, pass to a different class of subject, that of deductions as 
distinguished from that of instruments. First in that list I place Daily 
Maps of Atlantic Weather on a scale of not less than 1 inch to 800 miks. 
The compilation of such charts is essentially national or international work, 
and falls wholly within the domain of the Government office. Years ago 
Captain Toynbee showed us what could be done. I have long pleaded for 
their regular issue, and shall continue to dp so because, irrespective of their 
utility as contributions to Physical Geography and to Navigaticm, they are, I 
believe, the best helps towards increased accuracy in Weather Forecasting. 
I am glad to plead this cause in the very words of the Meteorological Oouncil, 
for when they published Captain Toynbee*s charts they said : 

« The Meteorological Council have authorised the present publication as a 
<< remainder of the work of their predecessors. It cannot be doubted that 
*' more work of the same nature as that here submitted would throw light on 
« the atmospherical conditions which influence and determine the weather 
« in the West of Europe." 

Moreover, in thus writing, the Meteorological Council only repeated what 
Le Yerrier had urged a dozen years previously, viz. on January 29th, 1864, 
when, speaking of the charts in the BuUeHn InterruUional, and pleading for 
Meteorological Records from the Atlantic, he said : — 

« Unfortunately our charts embrace only Europe, which is not sufficient. 
** They contain nothing of what is occurring on the surfeuse of the ocean, and 
'< this is the more to be regretted since most of the storms which attack us 
« seem to take their rise in those parts." 

On the next subject, iax from there being similar unanimity, opinions differ 
widely, and I have not studied the subject sufficientiy to fonn any opinion 
at all. The general public, and not a few meteorologists, attach considerable 
importance to the storm warnings issued by the Weather Bureau of the New 
York Herald. On the other hand, two of my colleagues on the Council, who 
have studied the subject independentiy, have become convinced that they are 
useless. Whatever may be the ultimate verdict, there is one thing that I 
should like to see rectified. I do not think that Mr. Gordon Bennett has 
received that amount of recognition which his costly and difficult work de- 
serves. He did not begin by explaining his precise mode of procedure, 
hence wild stories were invented and believed, and hence the whole system 
was brought into disrepute. Some years since I had the pleasure of spend- 
ing several days with the first director of the New York Herald Weather 
Bureau, Mr. J. J. CoUins, and I was astonished at the knowledge which he 
possessed of Atiantic storm tracks, and of the causes which modify them. 

While on the subject of weather forecasts, I should like to suggest that it 
would be much better if the English Meteorological Office would imitate that 
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of the United States, and make its honrs of observation equidistant — 7 a.m., 
8 p.m., and 11 p.m., or 8 a.m., 4 p.m., and midnight, instead of as at present, 
8 a.m., 2 p.m., and 6 p.m., intervals of 6, 4, and 14 honrs respectively. 
As aU telegraph offices are open till 8 p,m., the latter hoar might apparently 
easily and advantageously be substituted for 6 p.m., and as 17 English, 4 
Scotch, and 4 Irish stations are always open, the difficulty can hardly lie 
with the telegraph department. 

Hitherto I have been speaking of forecasts applying only to a few days. 
The mere suggestion of forecasting the general character of a season is at 
present usually received with something akin to derision. This seems to me 
a grave mistake. No one can realise the value of such knowledge if it can 
be obtained, and just as I would thank the New York Herald for what it has 
done and urge it to try and do more, so I would thank every man who is 
trying to solve the difficult — possibly the insoluble — ^problem of coming 
seasons. I care not what his system may be : he may hope with Dr. Meldrum 
and Mr. Norman Lockyer to find in the solar spots the key to the mystery. 
Bui, if so, will not that bring us roimd to the old and now heretical theory 
oi planetary influence ? A truly strange result. Tet De La Bue is held to 
have shown that the sun-spots are influenced by the position of Venus and 
Mereuiy ; and if meteorological phenomena synchronise with solar spots, they 
must also synchronise with the positions of the planets. I by no means 
affirm that any such connection exists, I point out merely the curious result 
which would follow its establishment. 

Our investigator may work at solar phenomena ; he may, like the late Mr. 
Du Boulay, try to forecast the summer from the weather at the vernal equinox, 
or, like Mr. Brumham, by careful examination of previous sequences or of 
hmar positions. I care not how he goes to work, but I honour the worker 
and wish him success. 

Leaving forecasts, I come to another serious question, ior the examination 
of which the recently published Index to our publications has been most 
useful. The question may be tersely put thus : Why are 80 per cent, of all 
the papers published by the Society written by less than 6 per cent, of the 
Fellows ? Tears ago Sir George Airy said that " The observing is out of all 
proportion to the thinking power in meteorology,'* and the remark is painfully 
true. There are, I think, two causes which have an important inflnenco in 
bringing about this result hx the first place, there is a charm about new 
instruments, and an observation which falls in comfortably with the breakfast 
hour is rather an amusement than a task ; and if the observations are, as is 
sometimes the case, merely entered on a sheet and not worked out, little inroad 
ifl made either on the brains or time of the observer. But it is quite another 
matter to select a subject, read up what previous authors have written about 
it, and write a paper upon it yourself. This involves the devotion of consider- 
able time and thought, and in these busy days when the race becomes ever 
faster and Ceuiter there is an increasing tendency to do only those things which 
pay — not necessarily in money, but in some form or other. At present, of all 
hopebflt oourses which a young man who requires to earn his livelihood could 
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choose, few are so bad as that of a meteorologist. I am revealing no aeerets, for 
I state only what will be found in Bine Books and elsewhere, when I mention, 
that, irrespective of having to begin with a salary &i below that of a brick- 
layer, the prospective future, after years of exhausting work is a mere nothing. 
There are not in the whole of the British Isles half-a-dozen meteorological 
appointments of which the salaries are equal to those of ordinary oommercial 
travellers, and there is no professorship at any college or university. Is it, 
then, to be wondered at that those who vnll devote their lives to meteorology 
are few ? Nay, rather does it not redound to the credit of those who have 
chosen that path of life that, not content with their regular office work, they 
are among the largest contributors to the pages of our Quarterly Journal f 

Twelve years have elapsed since Mr. Buchan published the second edition 
of his Handy Book of Meteorology ^ and matters are rather better now than they 
were then, but in their broad outlines the statements which he then made as 
to the absence of meteorology from the ordinary school curriculum are stOl 
true, though more book-meteorology is taught now under the new title of 
physiography than was the case in the byegone days of physical geography. 
My own views are, however, so well expressed by Mr. Buchan that I ^adly 
quote his words : — 

*' In the schools of the United States of America, meteorological observa- 
'' tions and the keeping of meteorological registers form a part of the 
« common education of the people. Also in the higher schools of France 
« and of some other European countries systematic instruction is communicated 
'* on this subject. But in this country few, even of the liberally educated 
*< classes, are able to read from a vernier ; they are ignorant of the use of the 
'< movable cistern of a barometer ; they have not the elementary knowledge 
'* to give an intelligible interpretation to the fluctuations of the barometer as 
<* indicative of coming changes of the weather; and when required to 
** send their barometers to a distance for repair, so ignorant are they of 
** their construction that they forward them by rail as ordinary paroek, thus 
'* almost to a certainty securing their destruction. This state of things is 
<« the necessary consequence of the general neglect which meteorology receives 
<< in our educational system." 

Mr. Buchan then quotes some schools and colleges which are not open to 
this criticism, and I could double the number ; but still I agree VTith his con- 
clusion, which is : — 

** The objects of meteorology can never hold that place in the public mind 
<* to which they are entitled, until the science becomes, as in Ameriea, a 
«< recognised branch of education.*' 

We thus see that there is deficient scholastic training, no academical 
encouragement, and little prospect of those who devote themselves to meteor- 
ology obtaining more than a bare livelihood. There are masses of meteoro- 
logical data awaiting discussion, there is work of all kinds to be done, but, 
unless there is a material increase in the remuneration at all meteorological 
establishments, we may be sure that first-class men will hesitate to choose it 
as their profession instead of the Churchi the law, engineeringi arohitectoie 
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or eommereey and meteorology must remain^ as it has hitherto done, dependent 
on the self-denial of its followers. Years ago, when the Meteorological Office 
was shut up from the afternoon of Satnrday to the morning of Monday, I 
oiged that it was impossible to avoid one of two alternatives. Either storm 
warnings were nsefol, in which case it was as wrong to stop them on Sunday 
as it would be to ertingnish every lighthouse lamp on Satnrday night, or they 
were useless and therefore should be abandoned entirely. It seems to me 
thai we may argue in the same way respecting meteorology as a whole. 
Either it is, and is likely to become, or it is not, and is not likely to become, 
of national utility. If the former, it should be fostered by aU reasonable aid ; 
if the latter, the sooner all aid is withdrawn the better. I am quite prepared 
for criticism hostile to these views, and to see it stated that I have pleaded for 
endowed idleness, &c. True workers could afford to smile at such remarks, 
ware it not for their possible effect upon those who, while they hold the purse- 
strings of the nation, must necessarily receive their information on such 
matters as this at second-hand. But surely it would not be very difficult to 
devise arrangements whereby remuneration should only follow, and be pro- 
portional to, work done. 

A few years since there was another cause which tended to check 
progress. Meteorobgy consisted then of little beyond the reading of a few 
comparatively simple instruments, and the calculation and publication of their 
monthly and annual mean values. Accurate addition and division were the 
chief essentials for such work, and hence meteorology was regarded as such 
an extremely easy subject as to be almost beneath notice, and that idea is 
hardly yet extirpated ; those who still entertain it may as well, by way of 
amusement, make themselves masters of the recent writings of Ferrel, 
Dohrandt and Stokes. The mention of Prof. Stokes's name leads me to 
dismiss aU attempt at further proof of the different status of meteorology now 
from that which it held but a few years back, quoting as the sole evidence 
the tenure of seats on the Meteorological Council by such men as Prof. 
Btokes and Prof. H. J. S. Smith. 

Another obstacle to meteorological progress and a great cause of wasted 
labour has been the difficulty of ascertaining what has been done in, and 
wfaai has been written upon, each of the various branches of meteorology. I 
eould give, but I will not weary you, details of many experiments and investi- 
gations tiled over and over again, each new investigator fancying that it had 
never been tried before. This is one of the leading arguments in behalf of 
meteorological bibliography, a subject which has received the approval of 
nearly all meteorologists, notably at some of the International Congresses, yet 
towards which little has been contributed except the catalogue of our own 
Khrary, the value of which has been recognised wherever the subject has 
been discussed. Our recently published Index will doubtless be accepted as 
another very useful publication. 

It is generally known that Prof. Cleveland Abbe, of Washington, U.S. A., 
extracted from the splendid Catalogue of Scientific Papers published by our 
Boyal Sooiefy aQ the titles of papers bearing upon meteorology. For nearly 
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twenty years I have myself been forming a bibliography of works upon 
astronomy, meteorology and terrestrial magnetism, and that eatalogae, whidi 
now fills 84 volumes, has always been at the disposal of any one who would 
imdertake to complete it and print it. Strong interest in it has often heea 
expressed, bat the cost of printing was always regarded as prohibitory, and 
although I have more than once expressed my desire that our own eonntiy 
should have the credit of doing it, nothing has been proposed, &r less 
arranged. 

Life sHps away from all of us, and I began to fear lest the bibliography 
which has cost me considerable labour should be left a mere mass of MS. 
A few months since, Prof. Abbe wrote for some details respecting the scope 
of my work, and in my reply I expressed a strong desire to see his catalogue 
and my own united and published. This letter was I believe laid before the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution ; at any rate, mine and one from the 
Smithsonian Institution were laid before Cknend Hazen, the Chief ffignal 
Officer of the United States, and therefore Director of the Gtovemment 
Meteorological Office, with the result that that Department has undertaken 
to repay all the expenditure which I may incur for copyists, and the entire 
cost of editing and printing in America a catalogue embracing every work 
either in that formed by Prof. Cleveland Abbe or in my own. The execution 
of my share of the task will involve the gratuitous devotion of many hundred 
hours to it ; but far from begrudging them, I rcrjoice at the prospeot of, as I 
believe, usefully employing them, and I trust that when all is ended, the 
United States Government will receive those hearty thanks from all meteorolo- 
gists which its liberaUty will, in my opinion, merit.* 

It is just possible that the severe manner in which I have eritioised a few 
of our existing arrangements may have led some one to consider tiiat meteor- 
ology is languishing, feeble, or even moribund. I believe that the very 
opposite is the fact ; when a case is weak, one hesitates to point oat its 
weakness for fear of a total collapse. No, the Meteorological Society never 
advanced so rapidly in numbers as it has done in the last few years ; and if it 
will but apply the pruning knife to observations and deductions the otilify 
and trustworthiness of which has not been demonstrated, and try to secure 
the application of more brain power to the many problems yet onsolvedy it 
will continue to receive an ever-increasing amount of recognition and support, 
and to maintain that high position among kindred Societies which it at 
present holds. 
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FOR THE YEAR 1881. 

The Address delivered by the President at the last annual meeting and 
printed in the April number of the Quarterly Journal, contained a history 

* HandredB or even a few thousand extra titles would, I am sore, be welcomed hj 
Qen. Hazen, as erery one of them would add to the utility of the torthcomiTig volaniB. — 
G. J. Symons. 
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of EngUflh Meteorological Societies from 1828 to 1880, with fall details as 
to the progress of this Society and diagrams showing the number of pages 
eontained in its annual pnblieationSy the amount of its invested Capital and 
the number of Fellows. 

Many points however, were necessarily not even alluded to in this in- 
teresting address ; and as an occasional comparison of the present state of 
the affiurs of the Society with that which obtained in former years is osefhl, 
the Ck>anoil now lay before yoa a brief notice of these as they now are and 
as they were in 1871. The chief reason for taking this last-named year as 
the point of comparison is, that prior to 1872, the Society had continned 
its work without an office, accessible library, or an Assistant-Secretary; 
while the staff at present very fully empbyed, consists of an Assistant- 
Seeretaiy, and three computers, at an annual cost of about £250. The 
Society at the former date had no observers of its own, and did not receive 
any original observations. It was in consequence of the inconvenience arising 
out of this peculiar arrangement that the Society engaged an office and the 
servioes of Mr. Marriott as Assistant-Secretary. In 1871 there were only 
814 Fellows on the roll of the Society, and even of these many were con- 
■idenbly in arrear with their subscriptions, for which reason their names 
were shortly afterwards removed from the list of Fellows ; so that in reality 
the Society was weaker than it seemed to be. In that year the average 
attendance at the 6 meetings was 25. In 1881, on the other hand, there 
were 666 FeUows on the roll, and the average attendance with 8 Meetings 
was 55. The Proceedings were also much smaller in 1871 than our present 
Qoarteriy Joomali and contained a considerable proportion of abstracts in 
the form of an Appendix to the Annual Report. In 1871, the Council decided 
to print short abstracts of the discussions, which have assisted in making the 
Journal more interesting and valuable. 

The receipts and expenditure in 1871 show a marked contrast to those for 
the year just past : the receipts amounted to only £244 against more than 
J840 m 1881. The expenditure was only £197, against about £780 in 
1881. 

In thus recounting the satisfactory progress of the Society, the Council 
take the opportunity of pointing out that one of its main objects, aimed at 
from the first, has been fairly accomplished; namely, the collection of 
eertain thoroughly reliable statistics (though not all that are necessary) for 
ascertaining the climate of England. Tear by year, through the labours of 
our observers, the series becomes more valuable ; and the close scrutiny to 
idiich the recorded observations are subjected by the officers of the Society, 
renders them available for study by theoretical meteorologists. Nevertheless 
it must be confessed that in this latter aspect, the progress made in the 
devetopment of the fundamental laws of meteorology has been slow and 
uncertain. Little, if anything more, is known now than 40 years ago of 
the immediate process of the condensation of invisible vapour into cloud, 
and of the resulting disturbance thereby established, or of the formation of 
rain from the cloud when formed. The same may be said of the fluctuations 
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of atmospherie temperatnre and pressure ; bat it is quite certain tbat until 
a clear appreciation of these and similar phenomena is obtained, meteorology 
can never take a position among the exact sciences. The Conncil therefore, 
earnestly recommends Fellows who have time and ability for the enqoiry 
to prosecute the higher branches of meteorology, thus briefly alluded to, 
and to avail themselves as far as possible of the data collected by the Society 
for testing any theories which they may evolve firom an abstract study of 
the question. 

The Council have been accustomed for some time past to appoint standing 
committees to aid them in their labours : during the past year they have 
been assisted by a General Purposes Committee, including the Pl^dent, the 
three Secretaries, and Messrs. Ellis, Chreaves, and Tiatharo ; and an Editing 
Committee — consisting of Messrs. Laughton, Scott, and Whipple. They 
also appointed a Committee to inquire into and report on the eaoses of the 
alleged decrease in water supply — consisting of the President, Messrs. Eaton, 
Field, Greaves, and Latham. 

Having regard to the rapid progress of late years in statistical Meteorology 
and the uncertainty that still prevails regarding important questionB relating 
to the physics of the atmosphere, it seemed desirable in the opinion of the 
Council that the Society should supplement the ordinary observations by 
a series of well-conducted experiments destined to throw light on such 
questions as the vertical decrement of temperature, the rate of aseension of 
vapour, the height of cloud-strata, the variation in the velocity of the wind 
at diiferent elevations, &c. They therefore appointed a Committee, con- 
sisting of the President, Dr. Gilbert, Messrs. Archibald, Eaton, Lau^ttm, 
Bussell, and Scott, to inquire into the feasibility of some definite meteorolo- 
gical researches of an experimental character. This Committee recommended 
that simultaneous observations of temperature should be made at the summit 
and base of Boston Church Tower, which is 270 feet hi|^. On oommuni- 
eating with Dr. Siemens, F.R.S., that gentleman most kindly placed at the 
Society's disposal one of his electric thermometers to make temperatme 
experiments at the top of the tower. The indicating apparatus will be fixed 
in the base of the tower, and the verger of the church has undertaken to take 
the readings simultaneously with those on the ground, and also to record the 
readings in the belfiy, which is 170 feet firom the ground. 

Offers having been made to the Council to establish additional OHmft- 
tological Stations, those at the following places, have been accepted vis. :— 
Dublin, Falmouth, Finchley, Helston, Eillamey, the Regent's Pturk, Bouthend, 
Strelley near Nottingham, and Weymouth. These are aU important atatiaiis, 
especially when taken in connection with those already existing. The Coimdi 
congratulate the Society on the large number of Second Order and Gima- 
tological Stations firom which they receive returns, amounting attogetber 

to 88. 

The following Second Order and Climatological Stations have been 
inspected by tiie Assistant-Secretary during the year, and were, with one or 
two exceptions, found in a generally satisfactory condition :— 
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Alston Ohester Mansfield 

Beaeon Sioop Ohnrohstoke Oakamoor 

Belper Cheadle Boss 

Blaekbnzn Cockennoath St. Miohael's-on-Wyre 

Blackpool Colwyn Bay Scaleby 

Brigg Farley Soarborough 

Bmghill Hodsook „ (St. Nicholas) 

Bnxton Leaton Seathwaiie 

Cardiff Llandudno Stapleton 

Gannarihen Loaghboioogh Strelley 

Mr. Scott has also visited the station at Eillamey in Ireland. 
The Society's work is rendered more nsefnl than it otherwise would be, as 
the copies of the monthly returns from 14 Second Order Stations, viz. : — 
Babbacombe Dartmoor Scaleby 

Buxton Hillington Scarborough 

Carmarthen Llandudno Strathfield Turgiss 

Cheltenham Marlborough Wakefield 

Churchstoke Bamsgate 

are printed tti sxtenso by the Meteorological Office. Scarborough appears 
in the list for the first time, having been substituted for Eelstem, where 
observations have been discontinued. 

A yearfy abstract for Cheadle is also forwarded to the Meteorological 
Office, as weU as Weekly Returns from the following nine stations, viz. : — 
Blackpool Cheadle Llandudno 

Brigg Churchstoke Marlborough 

BurghiU Hillington Strathfield Turgiss 

During the past year a Manual has been prepared under the direction of 
the Council bearing the title — '< Hints to Meteorological Observers, with 
Insfcrootions for taking observations and Tables for their reduction." It 
eootainfl the requisite information for observers as to the selection and 
management of barometers, thermometers, rain-gauges; how to take the 
direetion of the wind, to register the amount of cloud, and with the aid of 
the tables to make accurate returns to the Society. As it was considered that 
this work would supply a want not only of our own observers, but of 
others, additional copies have been printed, and may be obtained from the 
Society's office, and the publishers. 

The second annual Exhibition of meteorological instruments was held on 
Ifareh 16th, when nearly forty Hygrometers were exhibited, a list of which 
win be found at pp. 198-4 of Vol. YH. of the Journal. The exhibition was 
Tory successful and interesting, and drew together a large assemblage of 
Feflows and others interested in meteorology. 

The Council have to record amongst numerous other gifts the presentation 
to them by Mr. Wragge of his instruments, at Oakamoor Railway Station, to 
enable the records to be continued after he had left the neighbourhood. The 
ofEar was accepted with thanks, and the station-master, Mr. Kettle, has con- 
tinued the observations. 
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The want of information as to Papers previously published haTing often 
caused much loss of time amongst those desirous of ascertaining what had 
been done by others, the Council, at the suggestion of Mr. Greaves, decided 
on preparing an Index of all the Papers that have appeared in the publica- 
tions of the old and present Meteorological Societies. This Index has been 
prepared at a cost to the Society of £19 lis. 9d., and issued to the FeDows. 
The Council trust that it will prove of considerable use not only to the 
Fellows and to the staff, but to other meteorologists who may be desirous of 
ascertaining what Papers have been published by our Society ; and they are 
confident that, together with the Library Catalogue, it will asaist in main- 
taining the unique position which this Society has taken in this respect. 

It is believed that the Journal for this year compares favourably with its pre- 
decessors. The issue of the quarterly parts having been frequently delayed 
owing to the time occupied in verifying and discussing the observations from 
the Society's stations, the Council has decided upon separating the Quarterly 
Reports on the Meteorology of England from the Journal, and publishing them 
in a separate form imder the title of The Meteorological Becord» 

Amongst the many valuable Papers which the Journal for 1881 contains, 
especial notice may be directed to that on the Frost of January 1881, prepared 
at the request of the Council by Mr. Marriott, which shows the great extent 
and extreme severity of the cold, especially in parts of Scotland ; and to the 
Paper on Hygrometers, by the President, read in connection with the 
Exhibition on March 16th. The following is a list of the chief Papers read 
during the year before the Society : — 

** The History of British Meteorological Societies, 1828-80," By G. J. 
Syhons, F.B.S., President. 

« BeUuive Humidity:' By C. Gbbavbs, M.In8t.C.E., F.G.S., F.M.S. 

" The Frost of January 1881, over the British Isles:' By William 
Mabbiott, F.M.S. 

*^A Contribution to the History of Hygrometers:* By O. J. Sihonb, 
F.B.S., President. 

** Comparison of Robinson's and Osier* s Anemometers^ with B/smarks on 
Anemometry in General:* By B. H. Cubtis, F.M.S. 

<< The use of Synchronous Meteorological Charts for determining Mean 
Values over the Ocean:* By C. Habdino, F.M.S. 

«* The CUmate of Fiji:* By B. L. Holmbs, F.M.S. 

'' On the Gale which passed over the British Isles, October ldth-14^th^ 1881.*' 
By G. J. Syhons, F.B.S., President. 

<< History of the Gale over the Atlantic Ocean^ and on the coaets of ths 
United Kingdom:* By Chables Habdino, F.M.S. 

** Onthe Structural Damage caused by the Gale, m indicative cf Wved 
Force:* By J. W, Peogs, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., F.M.S. 

<* The Rainfall of Cherrapunji, Assam:* By Prof. J, Eliot, M.A., 
F.M.S. 

" On the Meteorology of Cannes^ France:* By W. Mabobt^ M.D., F.B.B., 
F.M.S. 
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*' Bepofi on the Phenologkal Observations for 1881." By the Bev. T. A. 
Prxston, M.A., F.M.S. 

As several years have elapsed since the Lightning Bod Conference was 
oonstitated, it may be well to remind the Fellows of the circumstances of 
its origin. At a Meeting of the Council on Jxme 16th, 1876, the President 
(Dr. Mann) suggested 'that a Permanent Lightning Bod Committee be 
appointed to investigate and record accidents from Lightning, to inquire 
into the principles involved in the protection of buildings, to diffuse exact 
information regarding the best form and arrangements for Lightning Con- 
ductors, and to consider all phenomena of atmospheric electricity.' This 
suggestion was immediately adopted by the Council, and the following 
persons were appointed on the first Committee : — ^Dr. Mann, Mr. Brooke, 
Mr. Preece, Mr. Scott, Mr. Symons, Mr. Falkner of Manchester, Mr. Gray 
of Limehouse, M. Melsens of Brussels, M. Francisque Michel of Paris, and 
Ftofessor Zenger of Prague. From various causes, however, not much progress 
was made. Ultimately at a Meeting of the Council on May 16th, 1878, it was 
resolved — ' That the House Committee be instructed to address the following 
Societies: — The Botal Instttute of Bbitish Abohiteots, The Phtbioal 
SooiETT, and The Sooiett of Teleobaph Enoineebs, asking them to name 
del^iates to co-operate in considering the desirability or otherwise of issuing 
a code of rules for the erection of lightning conductors, and to proceed in 
preparing a code if it is thought desirable.' Li accordance with this resolu- 
tion a letter to that effect was addressed to the above Societies, who entered 
warmly into the proposal. The following delegates were selected : — 

Meteobolooioal Sooiett. — C. Brooke, F.B.S., Past President [the late]. 
E. E. Dymond, F.M.S., Vice-President. G. J. Symons, F.B.S., President. 

Botal Instttute of Bbitish Abohiteots. — Prof. H. T. Lewis, F.S.A., 
Viee-President. J. Whichcord, F.S.A., Past President. 

SooDSTT OF Telbgbafh Enoineebs AND OF Eleotbioians. — ^Latimer Clark, 
H.Inst.C.E., F.M.S., Past President. W. H. Preece, F.B.S., M.Inst.C.E., 
F.M.S., Past President. 

Phtsioal Sooiett. — ^Prof. W. G. Adams, F.B.S., Past President. Prof. 
O. Carey Foster, F.B.S., Past President. 

Oo-OPTBD Membebs. — ^Ptof. W. E. Ayrton, F.B.S. Prof. D. E. Hughes, 
F.B.S. 

The facts that the delegates have held 29 meetings with a total of 168 
attendances, and that the Beport and appendices consists of nearly 800 
pages, sufficiently indicate how exhaustively the subject has been considered. 

Several alterations have been made in the Society *s rooms to adapt them to 
the additional work carried on, and to increase the comfort of the staff and of 
visitors. The following list, which has been carefully revised this year, shows 
the extent to which exchanges of Publications are made and the number of 
eonntries with which this Society is in correspondence. 
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8ooi6t6 Eh6diyiale de Gtegrai^iie. 

Meteorologioal Offibe. 

St. Xavier's College Observatozy. 

Norske Meteorolo^ske Institnt. 
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K. E. Stemwarte. 

Boyal Dublin Society. 

Boyal Lrish Academy. 

Boyal Obserratozy. 
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Scottish Meteorological Sodefy. 

BcmJ Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 

L fi. Accademia di Marina. 
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Boyal Astronomical Society. 
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Boyal Society. 

Sanitary Izistitute of Great Britain. 
Society of Arts. 

Society of Telegraph Engineers. 
Commission M6t6orolo^que. 
Observatorio Astrononuco. 
Sodedad Geografica. 
Literazy and Philosophical Society. 
Natural History Society. 
Meteorological Society. 
Government Observatory. 
Ministerio de Fomento. 
State Board of Health. 
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Osservatorio. 

Observatorio del B. CoUegio Carlo Alberto. 
E. B. Meteorologische Ccuatral Station. 
Cozmecticut Academy. 
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Bureau Central M6t6orologique. 
Observatoire de Montsouris. 
Soci6t6 M6t6orologique de France. 
American Philosophical Society. 
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FREE JA8T— Continued. 
J. = Quarterly Journal. R. = Meteorological Record. 
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K. K. Stemwarte. 

Ufficio Central di Meteorologia. 

Physikalisches central Observatorium. 

K. Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademie. 

Meteorologiske Institut. 

Government Observatory. 

Royal Society of New South Wales. 

Physikalisches central Observatorium. 

Meteorological Office. 

Observatoire de TUniversitfi. 

E. Nederlandsoh Meteorologisch Instituut. 

Hohe Warte. 

Oesterreichisohe Gesellschaft fiir Meteorologie. 

Chief Sifi^l Office. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Hertfordshire Natural History Society. 

L'Observatoire Magn6tique et M6t^rologiqae. 

Schweizerische meteorologisohe Central-Anstalt. 



The Balanoe-Sheet shows the great advance the Society is making in 
numbers and usefulness. It will be seen that the subscriptions for the year 
amounted to £824 ; the entrance-fees to £77, and the life compositions to 
£182, making with arrears of subscription a total of £608. The sale of 
Publications now constitutes a more considerable portion of the Society*s 
income than previously, as above £80 have been received this year against 
£17 last year. This is very satisfactory, not only because of the increased 
amount, but especially as showing that the public are taking more interest in 
meteorology, and that our publications are more valued. The expenditure 
includes an increase in the cost of the Quarterly Journal and the Meteoro- 
logical Record, which, with £14 spent for new type for symbols will raise the 
outlay to nearly £280. When, however, it is considered that the Record is 
now published in a separate form, and expensive diagrams have been in- 
cluded in the Journal, the increase is not large. 

The following summary for the last four years shows the amounts 
received from subscriptions, entrance-fees, and life compositions : — 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 

Subscriptions ... £816 18 £857 14 £855 2 £899 6 6 
Entrance-Fees ... 87 10 8040 47 00 77 80 
Life Compositions 86 144 144 182 



£889 19 £581 18 £546 2 £608 14 6 



The total number of life Fellows now on the roll of the Society is 111. 
Their aggregate Life Compositions have therefore been £1,882, and the 
property of the Society in the Funds and in Debenture stock is valued at 
£1,868. Irrespective therefore of the Library, Stock of Publications, 
LiBirumentB, Furniture, &c., the Society has a surplus beyond aU probable 
liabilities. 

lonr 8BBZi8.-~TOL, vm. I 
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The Council have to draw especial attention to the following table, which 
shows how great an increase has taken place in the number of Fellows : — 



Fellows. 


Life. 


Ordinary. 


Honoraxy. 


TotaL 


1880, December 31 ... 


103 


378 


18 


499 


Since elected 


+ 9 
+ 1 
- 2 

... 

... 


+68 

- 1 

- 6 

- 9 

- 4 




+77 


- 8 

- 9 

- 4 


Since compounded 

Deceased 


Retired 

Defaulters 




1881, December 81 ... 


Ill 


426 


18 


555 



The following figures show the position of the Society for each year since 
it procured a Charter of Incorporation in 1866 : — 

1866.. .881 1870.. .340 1874.. .827 1878.. .425 

1867. ..328 1871. ..814 1875. ..858 1879. ..478 

1868... 380 1872. ..809 1876. ..398 1880...499 

1869.. .341 1873.. .808 1877. ..417 1881. ..555 

The Society has to deplore the loss by death during the past year of seven 
of the Fellows, viz. : — 

Sir Antonio Brady, elected June 4th, 1850 ; 

Sir A. P. Bruce Chichester, Bart., elected March 17th, 1880; 

Henry Dodd, elected June 18th, 1879 ; 

Arthur Oldfield Hammond, elected March 19th, 1862 ; 

William Humber, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., elected January 15th, 1878; 

Rev, William Percy Robinson, D.D., elected June 18th, 1879 ; 

Frederick Symonds, M.R.C.S., F.R.M.S., elected May 7th, 1850; and 

Henry John Yeld, M.D., elected January 20th, 1875. 

The following is a list of the instruments, the property of the Society 
their locality at the present date, January 1882. 

In the Society's Office : — 
Fortin Barometer. 
Eew Standard Thermometer. 
Inspecting Instruments. 
Bright-bulb Maximum Thermometer in vacuo. 
Negretti and Zambra*s Improved Six's Thermometer. 
Denton's Maximum and Minimum Thermometer. 
The Old Society's Barometer Tube (1887). 

Lent to Mr. W. Dixon, Seathwaite : — 
Maximum Thermometer, 



• - • • 
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MinimTim Thennomeier. 

Dry-bulb „ 

Wei-bulb „ 

Thermometer Stand. 

Bain-gange. 
Lent to Bey. C. H. Griffith, Btrathfield Turgiss :— 

Bright-bulb MaTimum Thermometer in vacuo. 
Lent to Mr. E. E. Kettle, Oakamoor : — 

Mftiimiim Thermometer. 

Minimum „ 

Dry-bulb „ 

Wet-bulb „ 

Thermometer Stand. 

Bain-gauge. 
Lent to Mr. W. Marriott, Norwood : — 

Fortin Barometer. 

Maximum Thermometer. 

Minimmn 

Dry-bulb 

Wet-bulb 

Earth 

Black-bulb-max. 

Bright-bulb do. 
Lent to Dr. J. Nicol, Llandudno : — 

Kaw pattern Barometer. 
Lent to Mr. W. H. Tooker, Dartmoor : — 

Eew pattern Barometer. 

Mft'^i^n^Tn Thermometer. 

Minimum ,, 

Dry-bulb „ 

Wet-bulb „ 

Thermometer Stand. 

Bobinson Anemometer. 

Bain-gauge. 



i 



APPENDIX I. 

Bepobt of the Assistant Seobetabt on the Inspbotion of the Stations 
DUBiNo the Yeab 1881. (Plate Xn.) 

« 

Alston, August 17. — This station is at Love Lady Shield, which is 2 miles 
£ of Alston and 1,140 feet above sea level. The instruments are on the 
lawn, which is in the vaUey of the river Nent, a rapid flowing stream 20 feet 
wide. The valley runs N and S, and hills rise on either side 600 feet 
hi^. The whole district is hilly, the greater part being moorland. Hills 
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in the neighbonrhood rise to the height of more than 2,000 feet above sea- 
level. Cross Fell, about 8 miles to the SSW, is 2,900 feet. All the instm- 
ments were in good condition. The thermometer-stand is a home-made one, 
and larger than the regular Stevenson pattern. The soil is limestone. — 
Observer , T. W. Dickinson. 

Beacon Btoop, March 19. — ^The thermometer-stand and rain-gange are 
placed on a small knoll at the extreme end of Beacon Stoop, the highest hill 
of the Weaver Bange and the most elevated point in Staffordshire. The 
ground is nearly level on the north, but fiEdls very abruptly on all other sides 
except the north-west. Mr. Wragge experienced great difficulty with the 
minimum thermometer, owing to the index being displaced by the wind. 
The index is shaken down by gales from the eastward, and up by gales from 
the westward. Minimum readings are considered as reliable only with winds 
below force 5 ; readings between force 5 and 7 may or may not be reliable. 
I suggested that a wall screen with maximum and minimum thermometers 
should be placed on the north side of a limestone wall in a moorland field 
about 870 feet north from the Stevenson stand, on ground a little lower than 
the highest point. Also that an additional rain-gauge should be placed about 
800 feet north from the present one, where there is nearly level ground for 
some distance east and west.* These observations will be carried on till the 
1st of July. The height of the rain-gauge is 1,216 feet and of the thermo- 
meters 1,220 feet above sea-level. The ridge of the hill is about 400 feet 
above the valley on the SW. The soil is limestone rubble. — Obterver, C. L. 
Wragge, F.B.G.S., F.M.S. 

Belpeb, March 22. — ^The thermometer-stand is plaeed on the grass beside 
the entrance walk to Field Head House. It is a little shaded by trees, but 
there appears to be a good circulation of air. The rain-gauge is placed in 
the kitchen garden, but as the site was not very good it will be removed to a 
more open situation. The garden is on the east side of the Derwent Valley 
and just out of the town. The soil is limestone. — Oh»erver^ J. Hxtnteb, Jun., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.M.S. 

Blaokbubn, August 10. — This station is at the west end of Blackburn, on 
the Preston New Boad, and on the northern slope of the town. The instru- 
ments are placed in a garden about 120 feet long and 85 feet wide, and 150 
feet above the lowest part of the town. The thermometer-stand is of a 
peculiar construction, and is so arranged that the frmnel of the rain-gauge 
and an evaporation-dish are let into the top, the rain being collected in a 
bottle in the southern half of the stand. The thermometers are fixed to the 
board dividing the stand into two parts and face to the north. The thermo- 
meters are only protected on the south, and consequently the sun ean shine 
on them in the early morning and also in the evening. There are no air- 
holes behind the bulbs of the maximum and TninimnTn thermometers, so that 
there cannot be a free circulation of air round them. The maximum thermo- 

* This rain-gange has since been started, and frec^nentl^r colleqts nearly double the 
amoont of the o\d^ 
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meter was i feet 11 inches, the minimnm 8 feet 9 inches, and the dry and 
wet 8 feet 6 inches ahove the ground. The maximum thermometer is not 
graduated on the stem. On examining the thermometers it was found that 
the minimum had about 2^ of spirit at the top of the tube, and was conse- 
quently reading too low by that amount. The subsoil is sandstone. — 
Observer, W. B. Bbtan, M.Inst.C.E., F.M.S. 

Blaokpool, Augmt 11. — ^This station is situated at the South Shore, 
nearly 8 miles south of the centre of Blackpool, and about one-third of a mile 
firom the sea-shore. The instruments are placed in the vegetable garden of 
Arnold House, on the Lytham Bead ; and the exposure is quite open. The 
ground in the whole of the district is flat. All the instruments were in a 
satisfactory condition. Soil, sand on turf, with clay below. — Observer^ C. T. 
Ward, B Jl., F.M.S. 

Bbioo, August 20. — ^At the end of March Mr. Briggs removed from 
Eelstem to Brigg, and brought his instruments with him and had them set 
ap, but he has not been able to take the Second Order observations. He 
will, however, endeavour to take the Climatological readings. The instru- 
ments are placed on the lawn in an open and well exposed situation, the 
ground being quite level in the whole of the neighbourhood. The soil is 
sandy. — Observer, D. G. Bbiggs, F.M.S. 

BuBOHiLL, HsBEFOBD, August 80. — No change has been made in the 
instruments since the last inspection. A few weeks previously the drj-bulb 
thermometer was broken, since which time the minimum had boon used as a 
dry-bulb, until a new instrument was obtained. Some shrubs and trees 
having grown up near the rain-gauge, Dr. Chapman undertook to procure 
a new gauge and place it in a more open situation. Soil, clay. — Observer^ 
Dr. T. A. CHAPifAN. 

BtJXTON, September 6. — For some months past the instruments have 
occasionally been moved about, owing to the extensive alterations that arc 
being made in the Hospital buildings. These will be completed in about 
two months, when a large grass plot will be railed off, and set apart for the 
instruments. A tower 40 feet high will also be erected at one comer of the 
Hospital grounds, on which will be mounted the sunshine recorder, the 
anemometer, and a rain-gauge. The instruments were in good condition, and 
since Dr. Sykes's return from Edinburgh the observations have been satisfac- 
torily recorded. Soil, limestone. — Observer^ Dr. E. J. Sykes, F.R.A.S., 
F*M.S. 

Gabdiff, August 81. — The instruments are placed in a garden 40 feet 
long by 80 feet wide, having a wall 7 feet high on each side and a high 
house on the SSW. At the ENE end there is a stream about 15 feet below 
the level of the garden. On the N and NE, just outside there are some trees 
which almost overhang the garden and subtend an angle of about 60^ at the 
rain-gauge. The exposure is therefore not as open as might be desired ; in 
fact it is very confined. The ground in the district is flat, the nearest hills 
hoing 6 miles distant. The instruments were in a satisfactory condition. 
ICr. Adams adopts the plan of stocking the rainfall, so that he is able to check 
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the total M at the end of the month. The soil is gravel on clay. — Observer, 
W. Adams, M.Inst.C.E., F.M.S. 

Cabmabthen, August 81. — ^As the thermometer stand is lonvred at the 
front and back only, and there is no opening at the top, Dr. Hoarder was 
requested to have a few holes made in the sides at the top and bottom, so as 
to allow of more ventilation. A new pair of dry and wet thermometers has 
been obtained since the last inspection, which work more satis&etorily than 
the old ones. Soil, clay. — Observer, Dr. G. J. Heardeb. 

Cheadle, The Heath House, March 21. — ^All the instrnments were 
fonnd in good working order and the observations appear to be satisfactorily 
made. Mr. Philips has it in contemplation to set up a sunshine recorder ; 
the only place where it eonld comnumd a complete view of the snn, while 
above the horizon, is on the tower. A site was selected for it on the sonth 
side of the tower, and a meridian line drawn. — Observer, J. 0. Philips, 
P.M.S. 

Ghesteb, September 8. — ^The instrnments were all in good order. The 
maximnm and minimum thermometers were, until recently, set in the after- 
noon, so that their readings did not always agree with the dry-bulb tempera- 
ture at 9 a.m. ; this has now been remedied, the thermometers being read and 
set at 9 a.m. Mr. Walker will shortly remove from Chester, so that the 
observations may possibly be given up, but he will try and induce one of the 
foremen of the lead works to carry them on. Soil, sand on day. — Observer, 
A. 0. Walkeb, F.L.S., F.M.S. 

Ghubohstoke, September 1. — ^This station was found in a satisfactory 
condition and the instruments in good working order. The only changes 
since the last inspection are, 1. That the barometer has been removed to 
another room and placed in a better light, and 2. That a sunshine recorder 
has been set up. Subsoil, Wenlock shale. — Observer^ P. Wbight, F.G.S*, 
P.M.S. 

CooEBBifouTH, Auffust 16. — Cockcrmouth lies in a valley, andDr.Dodg8on*s 
house is at the bottom, only some 80 yards from the river Derwent. The 
instruments are placed on the lawn in a good sized garden ; as lawn tennis 
is played here they are doubtless occasionally liable to some derangement. 
The stand is a double screen and has an additional board over the top, and 
is mounted on a single post ; it is also painted green. On comparing the 
thermometerSi it was found that the zero of the minimum had risen 0^-8, and 
the dry and wet 0°*2. The soil is gravel. — Observer^ Dr. H. Dodosok, 
F.R.A.S., F.M.S. 

CoLWYM Bat, September 8. — This station is about three-quarters of a 
mile from, and 180 feet above, the sea. The instruments are placed in a 
large kitchen garden which slopes considerably from NW to SE. The garden 
is on the north-west side of a rather steep and narrow valley. The thermo- 
meter stand is placed on the north side of an asphalt path, so that there may 
possibly be some reflected heat arising therefrom. Mr. Walker's gardener 
left in July, so that the observations for the present have been discontinued, 
but they will most probably Be resumed at the beginning of next year. Soil, 
loam on gravel.^— O^tierv^i A. 0. Walkeb, F.L.S., F.M,S« 
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t*ABLET, March 19. — The instruments are placed in a garden on the sonth 
side of the house on the road to Oakamoor. The ground slopes from the 
NNE to the SSW, and drops considerably at some little distance to the 
Chumet Valley. The exposure is quite open from the ENE by S to NW. 
The garden is 640 feet above sea-level, and 800 feet above the bed of the 
Chumet, which is only a little more than half-a-mile distant SW. The soil 
is sandy loam upon white beds of the Eeuper. — Observer j C. L. WBAaoE, 
F.R.G.8., F.M.S. 

Honsocx, March 28. — The ground in the neighbourhood is flat, but here 
it slopes a little to the south. A small stream, the river Byton, flows close 
by, about half-a-mile distant on the east. The instruments are placed on a 
lawn in a well exposed situation, and about 150 feet from a pond on the SW. 
Mr. Mellish has a sunshine recorder mounted on one of the towers of the 
gateway, and it is well placed. The only obstruction that is likely to occur is 
a tree on the ENE. The subsoil is red sandstone with light sand on the 
top. — ObserveTf H. Mellish, F.M.S. 

LsATON, September 2. — The Rev. E. V. Pigott was away from home, but 
the gardener showed me the instruments, which seemed to be all right except 
the grass minimum thermometer, which had 4^ of spirit at the top of the 
tube. The maximum and minimum thermometers required to be mounted 
quite horizontally and the stand to be painted. Mr. Pigott has no one to 
read the barometer during his absence, consequently the readings are some- 
times incomplete. Soil, day. — Observer^ Rev. B. V. Pigott, M.A., F.M.S. 

Llandudno, September 5. — The trees in the garden having grown a great 
deal since the last inspection, so that the exposure for the rain-gauge had 
become very imperfect. Dr. Nicol has agreed to have some of the branches 
cut off. The position of the thermometers in the stand will be re-arranged 
80 that the instruments may be more conveniently read. The mercury in the 
barometer being dirty and the vacuum not very decided, the instrument will 
be sent to the maker to be cleaned. The sunshine recorder is mounted on 
the roof of the old telegraph station on the summit of the Great Orme*s Head, 
and is admirably situated. Soil, limestone. — Observer , Dr. J. Nicol, F.M.S. 

LouoHBOBouaH, March 25. — ^The instruments are placed in a small garden 
(70 feet long and 18 feet wide) surrounded by a brick wall 6 feet high on the 
SW side of the house. The exposure is fully open from SE to W. The 
ground is level in the whole of the neighbourhood, the nearest hills being on 
the SW, about 8 miles distant. The garden is about 1 mile from the canal 
and li mile from the river Soar. The soil is gravel and the subsoil clay. — 
Observer, W. Bbbridoe, F.M.S. 

Mansfield, March 24. — The force of the wind appears to have been very 
much under-estimated, being only about half the proper amount. The observa- 
tions have not always been taken punctually. The observer was requested to 
be more particular on this point, and to enter the time when the observations 
are not taken at the regular hours. The subsoil is sandstone. — Observer^ W. 
Ttbeb, F.M.S. 

Oakamoob, March 19. — The thermometer stand and rain-gauge are placed 
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in the station yard of the North Staffordshire Railway, midway between the 
line and the river Chnmet. The ground is in the centre of the Chomet 
Valley, which is barely one-eighth of a mile in width ; hills rise abmptly on 
both sides to 150 or 200 feet. The general soil is alluyial, but the instru- 
ments stand on sandy loam. This station was organised and the instruments 
provided by Mr. Wragge. The observations are taken by Mr. E. Kettle, 
the station master. (Mr. Wragge, on his removal from the neighbourhood, 
presented the instruments to the Society, so that the observations might be 
carried on under proper supervision.) — Observer^ E. E, Kettle. 

Ross, August 29. — This station is at the Graig, a little way out of Ross, 
on ground sloping from NE to SW. On the BE and S about 1 mile 
distant there is a hill which rises to the height of about 600 feet above sea- 
level. On the W about half a mile distant the ground slopes steeply to the 
valley of the Wye. The instruments are placed in a vegetable garden which 
is fairly well open. The Stevenson screen was mounted upon, but not fixed 
to, a table. The water-cup was placed immediately beneath the bulb of the 
wet thermometer. The maximxmi and minimnnn thermometers were also 
near the top of the screen. Mr. Southall undertook to have the position of 
the thermometers rearranged, so that the dry and wet shall be behind and 
have their bulbs 4 feet above the ground, and the maximum and minimum 
in front ; the stand also is to be raised a little, firmly fixed, and fresh painted. 
On comparing the thermometer used for terrestrial radiation it was found that 
it read about 5^ too low ; there was no spirit at the top of the tube, and it 
appeared to be in good condition. Mr. Symons tested this thermometer in 
1875, when it read about 2^ too low. This is an old thermometer by Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra, but it seems strange that the glass should have ex- 
panded so much by age. Soil, Old Red Sandstone. — Observett H. Southall, 
F.M.S. 

St. Mioha£l*s-on-Wybe, August 12. — This station is nearly midway 
between Preston and Fleetwood. The whole of the district is very flat, the 
nearest hills being 7 miles to the ENE. The instruments are placed in the 
kitchen garden of the Vicarage, which is 160 feet long and 170 feet wide, 
and is surrounded by a wall 8 feet high. The Vicarage grounds are 
sheltered by trees on the W, but otherwise the neighbourhood is very open. 
The river Wyre is only about 200 yards distant on the N. All the instru- 
ments were in good order and appeared to be correctiy read. Soil, loam on 
cl^y.—Ohserver^ Rev. P. J. Hobnbt. 

Sgalebt, August 16. — The instruments were all in good order, and the 
observations appeared to be punctuaUy taken. The barometer has been 
moved since the last inspection to another room, where it is in a better light. 
The maximum thermometer, which is of Phillips' construction, got out of 
order on two occasions during the severe winter owing to the index being too 
long. Soil, loam on sand, with clay in the neighbourhood. — Observer^ R. 
A. Allison, F.M.S. 

ScAEBORouGH, August 19. — The thermometer-stand was moved a short 
time ago to the site selected at the last inspectioui as the photographic studio 
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at the end of the garden was enlarged owing to the laying down of a new 
tramway. On comparing the thermometers it was found that the zeros of 
the dry and wet had risen 0^*4. The sea temperature is taken every other 
day at the North Pier at high water hy the man in charge of the pier. — 
Obigrver, F. Shaw, F.M.S. 

ScABBOBonoH (St. Nicholas), August 18. — ^This station is in a shallow 
yalley which runs N and S, and is ahont three-quarters of a mile from the sea 
on the N, and nearly 1 mile from the sea on the E. The instruments are 
placed on a grass plot 12 feet square in a large kitchen garden. The rain- 
gauge was at one comer of the plot, and was rather protected by peas 
growing close by ; it will be moved to the opposite comer, where it will be 
better exposed. The instruments belong to Mr. Woodall, but the observa- 
tionfl are taken by one of his gardeners. Soil, loam on .clay. — Observer, 
J. McClelland. 

BsATHWAiTB, AuguM 18. — ^All the instruments were in good working order, 
and the observations appeared to be accurately mside.^^ Observer, W. Dixon. 

Staplbton, August 16. — This station is 10 miles E of Longtown and 16 
miles NE of Carlisle. The ground in the neighbourhood is very undulating 
and rather hilly. The instruments are placed in a small kitchen garden 
surrounded by a hedge at the foot of a hill which rises some 170 feet to the 
N. The exposure is quite open. There is a range of hills about 7 miles 
distant on the N and E which rise to the height of 1,600 feet above sea- 
level. The stand is a home-made one of the Stevenson pattern. Mr. 
Walker was requested to allow for a better circulation of air at the bottom. 
Soil, sand on limestone. — Observer, T. H. Walkbb, L.B.C.P., F.M.S. 

Stbellkv, March 22. — ^This station is on t^ie summit of the ridge dividing 
the valleys of the Leen and Erewash, the Leen being to the east and the 
Erewash to the west of Strelley. The ground in the neighbourhood, thoogh 
not very hilly, slopes away rapidly, the highest point being about half a mile 
distant to Uie north. The instraments are placed in the kitchen garden, 
which is sxuTOunded by a high waU. The thermometer-stand is 86 feet from 
the north wall, and about 150 from the other three. Mr. Edge has recently 
procured a sunshine recorder, which is placed on the top of a stone chimney 
on the garden wall, but the instrament will require shifting as there are some 
trees which intercept the sun*s rays. The soil is New Red Sandstone im- 
mediately above the Coal Measures. — Observer, T. L. E. Enas, F.M.S. 
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APPEN- 
ABSTRACT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 



£ f. d. 

66 2 2 



46 8 9 



Reoeipts. 

£ f. d. 

Balance from 1880 

Dividend on £800 M. S. and L. B. 4} Debenture Stock 35 2 

Do. £386188. Od. New 8 per Cents 11 6 9 

Subscriptions for 1878 10 

Do. forl879 16 4 

Do. forl880 44 6 6 

Do. forl881 323 16 

Do. forl882 16 2 

Entrance Fees 77 8 

Lite Compositions 132 

Meteorological Office :— 

Copies of Monthly Betoms 100 

Do. Annual ,, 2 10 

Do. Weekly „ 3 18 2 

Grant towards Inspection Expenses, (2 years) 60 

Sale of Publications • • • • 



608 14 6 



166 8 2 
80 19 4 



£90% 12 11 



APPEN&tX TO BEPOSI. 

FOB THE YEAB ENDING ItECEMBER 81st, 1881. 



Expenditure. 

a ». i 
Jovmal, £e : — 

Printing KoB. S7-MI 136 19 I 

nlostralioDB 80 13 i 

Ad than' Copies 16 14 i 

Matcoiological Beoord 48 9 I 

Begistiu Oeuerol'a Beporta 7 13 i 

Printing, ite. .— 

Oeuenl Frinting 17 18 : 

Index ot FnUicktioiu 16 i 

Hint* to Observer* S3 4 i 

Lilt ot Fellows 8 8 i 

Fonns 21 17 i 

BUtionerj 13 19 ; 

Booki Mid Bookbinding 16 ID < 

Saiaria:^ 

AMiBtaat-SaeratMy 160 i 

Coapnten 92 10 i 

Orertime 6 : 

Office Exptnttt, tie. : — 

Bent ud HoQEekeeper , 46 8 : 

FnmitnTe, Coob.iuidlnBnranee 10 13 < 

Postaee 45 7 ' 

Ilefipahmonti 13 15 

Ftlty Eipenaea 6 8 

Beporting DiMDKion ftt Novembei Ueeting Ill < 

Colleoting AireuB ot Sniworiptions, JM. Oil 

ObtTvation* : — 

Inspeotion ol Stations 45 16 ' 

ObMrven at Dftrtmoor and Swtbwaite 5 5 < 

Type lor 8rml>olB ^3 1° ' 

liutnunenti ■■ ■■■..-■•■« •*«*.-i*...* ..- 15 

Baianee:— 

At Bank ot England 110 14 

In hand* ol AanBbmt-Seoretujr IS 13 : 



£»06 13 11 

We bava examined the oocotinte toi the year ISSI, with the vonchera and the 
books of the Sooietj, and find them to be oonect, . ^ 

JOHN SANFORD DYASON, \ . .., 
CHABLBB HABDIMO, / ^vdaon. 

9th, IS83. 
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APPENDIX m. 

Obituart Notice. 

iToiao Bbabt was bom on November 10th, 1811, and educated at 
Q Grammar School. He entered the Civil Service of the Navy as a 
3rk in the Royal Tictaalling Yard at Deptford. After serving in the 
aeity at Plymouth and Portsmouth, he was promoted to head-quarters 
Imiralty at Somerset House. Here he gave such satisfaction in the 
3 of his duties, that in 1854 he was made head of the Contract Office 
istrar of Public Securities ; subsequently he assisted very materially 
anising that Office, and was appointed the first Superintendent of the 
ichase and Contract Department. In 1870 he retired from the 
and received the honour of knighthood in recognition of the arduous 
emitting labours he had undertaken in connection with the Civil 
which extended over 40 years. 

the time of his retirement till the day of his death he was most 
) for the public welfEure, and devoted his time, health and means to 
various objects of social, educational and religious good, which 
nved his warm co-operation. 

ed suddenly on December 12th, at his residence, Maryland Point, 
1. 

itonio was elected a Fellow on June 4th, 1850, and served on the 
from 1854; being Vice-President in 1859-60 and 1868-64; and 
from 1865 till the time of his death. 



APPENDIX IV. 
List of Books Purchased. 



tALTT BIanual of Sgibntific ENQUIRT.^-Originally edited by Sir John 
encheL Fourth Eidition, superintended by Rev. R. Main, F.K.S. 8vo. 

SMEINE Erdkunde. — Eln Leitfaden der astronomischen and physiehen 

hie, Geologie und Biologie. Bearbeitet von Dr. J. Hann, Dr. F. v. 

tter und Dr. A. Fokomy. 8va (1881.) 

INOAULT, J. B. — Economie Rurale consid^rSe dans ses rapports avec la 

U Physique et la M6t6orologie. Tomes I. et II. 8vo. (1843-4.) 

3H Association for the Advancement of Science. — Report of 

for 1876, 8vo. (1877.) 

:lop^dia Britanniga.— Ninth Edition. Vol. XII. 4to. (1881.) 

iC, Dr. P. — De la M6t6orologie dans ses Rapports avec la Science de 

et principalement avec la M6d6cine et THygiene PabUque. Tomes I. 
)vo. (1854.) 

AN, R., F.R.S. — An Estimate of the Temperature of Different Latitudes. 
787.) 

iTURE, 1881. 4to. (1881.) 
ICAL Magazine for May, 1881. 8vo. (1881 .) 

:ll, R. — North America, its Agriculture and Climate, containing Obser- 
on the Agriculture and Climate of Canada, the United States, and the 
fCuba. 8vo. (1857.) 

];iTT Remembrancer : being historical narratives of the Great Plague 
)n, 1666 ; Great Fire, 1666 ; and Great Storm, 1703. Two Vols. 8vo. (1769.) 
:, A. — ^An Enquiry into the Nature and C!ourse of Storms in the Indian 
Duth of the Equator. 8vo. (1845.) 
^ " Keqibt^r or SvsNTS iQ 1878 and 1880. 8vo, (1879 and 1881.) 
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APPENDIX V. 
Donations begeivbd DxmiNa 1881. 
Presented by Societies, Institutions, &c. 

4j>slaide, Botal Sooutt of South Austbalu.— Transaotioiis and Prooeedingi and 
Eeport, Vol. m. 

BoMBAT, Meteobolooical Office. — Beport on the Administration of the Meteordlo- 
gioal Department of Western India for the year 1880-81. 

Bbisbanb, General Bboistbb Office. — Beport on the Vital Statittica, Nov. 1880 to 
Sept. 1881. — Preliminary Statement of Census for the year 1881. 

Bbubsels, Acad£mie Eotale de Belgique. — Bulletins. Tomes XLVL-L. — Annnaire, 
1879-81. 

Bbussels, Obsebyatoibe Boyal. — Annales M6t6orologiqne8, ObsenrationBdesStationi 
Glimatologiqnes, Jan. to April, 1880. — Annales M6t6orologiqaeB de Brozellea, Nov. and 
Dec. 1880.— Bulletin Mdt^orologiqne Oct. 1880 to Nov. 1881.— Observationg BCSttoo- 
logiqaes faites aaz stations Internationales de la Belgique et des Pays Baa, June 1879 
to Jan. 1880.— Annuahre, 1880, 1881, and 1882.— Annales M^t^orologiquea, Deuzidme 
S^e. Tome L 

Bbussels, Sodixi Beloe de OiooBAPHiE.— Bulletin, Vol. IV., No. 5. 

Budapest, E. Uno. Obntbal-Anstalt vtB Meteobolooib uhd EaDiuaiiXTiBiina.— 
Jahrbuoh, 1878 and 1879. 

Calcutta, Meteobolooical Office. — Beport on the Meteorology of India in 1878.— 
Beport on the Administration of the Meneorologieal Department of the Qoremment of 
India in 1879 to 1880. — Begisters of Original Observations reduced and oorreoted, April 
1879 to July 1880.— Indian Meteorological Memoirs. Vol. I., Pt. V. 

Calcutta, St. Xayibb's (yOLLEOE Obsbbyatobt. — Meteorological Begister, Jiity 1880 
to June 1881. 

Canada, Meteobolooical Sebyice. — ^Beport for 1879. 

Cape Town, Meteobolooical Commission. — ^Beport for the year 1880. 

Chbistiania, Nobwboian Nobth Atlantic Expedition. — Chemistry. By H. Tomoe. 
— Zoology, Fishes. By B. Collett.— Zoology, Gephyrea. By D. C. Danielflaen and 
Johan Eoren. 

Chbistiania, Nobskb Meteobolooiskb Institut. — Jahrbuoh, 1879 and 1880.— 
Oversigt over Veirforholdene i Norge i Aaret, 1880. Ved K. Hesselberg. 

Copenhaobn, Danske MtTtoBOLooisKE Institxtt. — ^Bulletin M6t6orologiqae da Nofd, 
Deo. 1880 to Nov. 1881.— Meteorologisk Aarbog for 1880. Parts 1 and 8. 

Cbacow, £. E. Stebnwabte. — ^Meteorologische Beobachtungen, Oct. 1880 to 1881. 

Dublin, Genebal Beoisteb Office.- Weekly Betums of Births and Deaths. 

Dublin, Botal Ibish Academt. — Proceedings : Science, Vol. HI. Set, U. Noe. 5-6 ; 
Pol ite L iterature and Antiquities, Vol. IL Ser. II. No. 2. — ^Transactions : Sdenoe, VoL 
XXVnL, Pts. 1 to 5. Polite Literature and Antiquities, Vol. XXVIL, Paper 4. 

Edinbuboh, Genebal Beoisteb Office. — Quarterly Betums of Deaths, Birtha and 
Marriages, 18§6 to Sept. 80th, 1881. 

Edinbuboh, Botal Socibtt. — Proceedings, Nos 105 to 107. 

Falmouth, Botal Cobnwall Polttechnic Societt. — ^Forty-eighth Annual Export, 
1880. 

FiuMi, L B. AcoADEMu di Mabina.— Meteorological Obserrations, Oct. 1880 to Get. 
1881. 

Geneva, Obsebyatoibe.- B6sum6 M6ttoroloc^que de Tannfie 1879. Par Prol B. 
Plantamour. 

Geneva, Soox^Ti de GiooBAPHiB.— Le Globe, Tome XIX. liv. 4 ; Tome ^T, Liy. 
1-5. 

Gbebnwich, Botal Obsebvatobt. — Beport of the Astronomer Boyal to the Board of 
Visitors, June 4, 1881. — Magnetioal and Meteorological Observations, 1879. — ^Deaorip- 
tion of the Greenwich Time Signal System. 

Hambubo, Deutsche Seewabte. — ^Witterbericht.— Monatliche Uebersioht der Wit- 
terung 1879, April to Nov. ; Aug. 1880 to July 1881. — Meteorologische Beobachtungen 
in Deutschland fur 1878. — Aub dem Arohiv der Deutschen Seewarte 1879 and 1880. 

Iowa, Weathsb Sebyice.— Weather Bulletin. — Beport for 1881. 

Leipzio, Meteobolooischb Bubeau. — Bericht, 1880. 

Leipzig, Stebnwabte. — ^Monatliche Berichte iiber die Besultate aus den meteoro- 
logisohen Beobachtungen angestellt an den Eoni^ch Sachaisehen Stalionen im Jahra 
1879, 
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Lisbon, Acadeku Bbal dab Sciemcus. — Jomal de Soiencias Maihematioas, Nob. 24 
to 29.— MemoriaB. Tomo V., Parte II. ; Tomo YI., Parte I. 

Lisbon, Socibdade de Qeoobaphie. — ^Boletim 2a Serie, Nob. 1-2. 

Lr^BPOOL, Litebaby Azn> Philobophigal Societt. — ProceedingB, Vols. XXXni. and 
XXXIV. 

London, Abmt Medical Depabthent.— Beport for 1879. 

London, Abt Union.— B^>ort of the GonncU for 1880. 

London, CJolonial Ofpioe.— Annnal Beport of the MaoritiuB Observatory for the year 
1880.— Meteorologioal ObservationB made at St. Anne's, Trinidad, 1862 to 1880. 

London, GhsNEiuL Bbgisteb OmcB.— Weekly Returns of Births and DeathB.-T- 
Qnarteriy Betnma of Marriages, Births and Deaths. —Annual Sommary of Births, 
Deaths, and CanseB of Deaths in London and other large Cities, 1880. 

London, Indu Office. — Aocoont of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrioal 
Sorrey of India, VoL YI. — Bombay Magnetioiu and Meteorological Obseryations, 1871 
to 1878. 

London, Institution of Civil Enqineebs. — The Flow of the Biver Thames. By J. 
Taylor. 

London, Liobtning-Bod Confebence.— Beport. 

London, Metbobolooical Office. — Daily Weather Reports. — Weekly Weather 
Report8.--Quarterly Weather Report, 1876, Pt. I.— Honrly Headings, Nov. 1879 to 
Sept. 1880. — ^Beport of the International Meteorological Committee. Meeting at Berne, 
1880. — Report of the Meteorological Council to the Royal Society for the Year ending 
8l8t March, 1880.— Bulletin quotidien de I'Alg^e, Nov. 1, 1880, to Nov. 30, 1881.— 
Su le Osservazioni Meteorico-Agrarie. Proposte del Prof. Q. Cantoni — Die Bentitzung 
der Meieorologie fiir landwirthschaftliche Arbeiten von Dr. G. Bruhns. — ^Meteorological 
Observations made at Braila, Roumania, during 1880 (MS.). — ^Die Organisation eines 
meteorologisohen Dienstes im Interesse der Land-und Forstwirthschaft fiir das Oebiet 
des Deutschen Beichee. — ^Meteorologia Italiana. Biassunto delle Osservazioni fatte 
nel settenio, 1866-72, e relative deduzioni. — ^Indian Daily Weather Beports, July 1 to 
Deo. 31, 1880. — The Glycerine Barometer. By J. B. Jordan. — Meteorological Obser- 
vations taken at Southport, Feb. 18 to March 11, March 19 to July 8. — Bulletin Mensuel 
M6t6orolo^ue de rAssodation Scientifique de France. Tomes I. et n. — Yariazioni 
della Deohnazione Magnetica. Nota del P. F. Denza. — Leggi della Variazione Diuma 
dell* Ellettridt^ Atmosferica. Nota del P. F. Denza. — Anemografo e Pluviografo 
del P. F. Denza. — La Meteorologia delle Montague Italiano. Belazione del P. F. 
Denza. — Observations M^t6orologiques du B^seau Africain, Anndes 1878-79. — On 
Barometrie DifFerences and Fluctuations. By J. E. Laughton.— Short aooount 
of the Winterings in the Arctic Regions during the last 60 years. By C. Borgen 
and B. Copeland.~An Account of Meteorological Observations in Four Balloon 
Ascents. By J. Welsh. — Protokolle der m. Intemationalen Polar-Conferenz im 
Fhysikalischen Central-Observatorium zu St. Petersburg 1-6 Aug. (20-25 Juli) 1881. 
— Q6n6ralit^s sur la Geographic et la M6t6orologie de TAlgme.— Organisation 
Actuelle dn Service M6t6orologique en Europe. — AnaJes del Obs^atorio de Marina 
de San Fernando. Observaciones Astronomicas. Eclipse de Sol de 22 de Diciembre 
de 1870. — Capt. Bostaing. Test of Storm Warnings. — Also many other Books and 
Pamphlets. 

London, Botal Aobioultubal Societt. — Journal. New Series. Yol. XYII. 

London, Botal Abtbonomical Societt. — Monthly Notices. 

London, Rotal Botanic Societt.— Quarterly Record. Nos. 6 and 7. 

London, Botal Institution of Gbeat Bbitain. — ^List of Members, Ssc^ 1879 and 
1880.— Proceedings. Nos. 72 and 73. 

London, Rotal Sooiett. — ^Proceedings. Nos. 208 to 215. 

London, Sanitabt Institute of Gbeat Bbitain. — Calendar for 1881. — ^TransactionB. 
Vol. n. 

London, Societt of Abtb. — Journal Nos. 1467 to 1519. 

London, Sooiett of Public Analtstb.— The Analyst. Jan. to Deo. 1881. 

London, Societt of Teleobaph Bnoineebb. — Journal Nos. 34 to 38. 

Madbid, SodBDAD GboobaphigJL— Boletin. Tomo IX., No. 6 ; Tomo X. ; Tomo XI., 
Kos. 1 to 5. 

If ablbobouob, Colleob Natubal Histobt Societt. — Beport for 1880. 

BfAUBiTius, Botal Alfbed OBSEBVATOBT.^Results of Meteorologioal Observations, 
1877 to 1880. 

Melboubmb, Govebnment Obsebvatobt. — Monthly Record of Results of Observa- 
tions in Meteorology, Terrestrial Magnetism, ftc, July 1880 to Jan. 1881. — Biinutes of 
Proceedings of the Intercolonial Meteorological Conference held at Melbourne, April, 
1881. 

Melboubnb, Botal Societt of Victobu. — Transactions. Yol. XYII. 

MbuoOi Mihibtbbio de Fombnto,— Boletin. Tomo Y., Nos. 202 to 219 ; Tomo YI. 
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Nob. 1 to 100, 107 to 131.— BeriBta Mensnal Climatologioa. Tomo I., Nos. 1 to 8, and 

6 to 8. — Anales. Tomo lY. 

MiiiAN, Real Obsbbvatorio di Bbeba. — Determinazione della Latitudine dell' Oaser- 
▼atorio di Brera in Milano e dell* Osservatorio della R. Universita in Panna. 

MoNOALiEBi, Obsebyatorio DEL CoLi^oio Carlo Albebto.— Bollettino MetooTologieo, 
Anno XV., Nos. 7 to 12. Serie II., Vol. I., Nob. 1 to 8.— OBBorrazione Meteorologiche. 
Sept. 1880 to July and Sept. 1881. 

Munich, K B. Meteobolooibohb Cemtbal-Station. — UebersichtflberdieWittenuigB- 
▼erhaltniBse im Ednigreiohe Bajem, Deo. 1880 to Oet. 1881. — Beobachinngen der 
MeteorologiBohen Stationen im EBnigreiohe Bi^em. Jahrgang II. Heft 4, to Jahigang 
m. Heft 8. 

Munich, K. SrEBNWABTa. — Meteorologisohe nnd MagnetlBche Beobaehtongen 1880. 

New Tore, Centbal Pabe Obseryatobt. — AbBtraot of BegiBterB from BeU-BeoordiDg 
InBtnunentB, Deo. 1880 to Noy. 1881. 

OxFOBD, Badclxftb Obbebyatoby.— BosnltB of Meteorologioal ObservatioDB, 1876 to 
1879. 

Pabib, Bubeau Centbal MixisoBOLOoiQUB db Fbancb. — ^Bulletin International.— 
AnnaleB 1878, Parts II. and IV., 1879, Parts I. and IV. 

Paris, L'Obsbbyatoibe de Montboubis. — Annnaire 1881. 

Pabib, SooiiTi MicT&OBOLOoiQUE de France. — Annnaire 1880, Parts 2 to 4, 1881, 
Parts 1 and 2. 

PHiLADELPmA, Akbbican PHILOSOPHICAL SociBTT. — ^Prooeodings Nos. 106 to 108.— 
Transaetions, Vol. XV., New Series, Part 3. — ^Listof Members. 

Pbaoue, E. E. Stbbnwabte.— AstronomiBohe, Magnetische nnd Meteorologisehe 
Beobaohtnngen, 1880. 

Quito, Obbebyatobio Astbonoxico. — ^Boletin, Ano I., Ano II. ; Nos. 1-8. — ^Historia 

7 Desoiption del ObserYatorio Astronomioo de Quito, por Juan B. Menten. 

BoME, Ufficio Oentbale di Mbteobolooia. — Bollettino Mensile, Mar. to Not. 1880. 

St. Pstebbbubo, Eaiseblicmeh Aeadekib deb Wibbenbchaften. — Repertorinm fur 
Meteorologie, Band VII., Hefts 1 and 2. — ^Die TemperatnT-Verhaltniflse des Bnssiachen 
Reiohes anf Veranlassung seiner Erlancht des Herm Staatssecretars Graf P. A. Y. 
Walnjew, kritisch bearbeitet Yon H. Wild. Zwdte Halfte mit einem Atlas. 

St. Pstebbbubo, Phtbikalibche Centbal OBSEBYATOBixrv.— Annalen 1879, Parts 1 
and 3. — ^Rapport snr les Aotes et RSsnltats de la troisidme Conf^renoe Polaira Inter- 
nationale tenue & St. P6tersboarg pendant les jonrs du 1-6 aodt, 1881. 

San Febnando, Del Inbtituto y Obssbyatobio de Mabina. — Anales, Observaoiones 
Meteorol6gioas, 1877, 1878 and 1880. 

Stoceholx, E. Syenbea VETENSKAPS-AKADEiaB. — Motoorologiska lakttagelser i 
SYerige, 1875 to 1877. 

Stonthubbt, Collboe Obsbbyatobt.— Resnlts of Magnetioal and Meteorological 
ObserYationB, 1880. 

Sydney, GtoYEBNMENT Obbebyatoby. — Meteorologioal ObserYations, Oct. to Dec 1877. 
— Results of Astronomical Obsenrations, 1877 and 1878. — Results of Meteorological 
ObserYationB made in New South Wales, 1876-1879.^Re6ultB of Rain and RiYor Obser- 
Yations made in New South Wales during 1880. 

Sydney, Royal Society of New South Wales. — Journal and Plrooeedixigs, Vols. 
XniandXIY. 

TiFLis, Phtsiealibches Obbebyatobiux. — MeteorologiBohe Beobaehtungen, 1879 and 
1880. — Magnetische Beobaohtnngen, 1879.—- Beobaohtnngen der Temperatnr des 
Erdbodens. 

ToBiNo, L 'Abbociazione Metbobolooiga Italiana Alpino-Apbnnina. — ^Regolamento 
pel serYizio. — Statute. 

ToBONTo, Meteobolooical Office. — Monthly Weather RoYiew, Deo. 1880 to Noy. 
1881. — General Meteorological Register, Magnetic ObserYatory, Toronto, 1880. 

Upsala, Obsebyatoibe de l*Uniyebsit6. — Bulletin JM^t^orologiqne Mensnel, 1880. — 
Reoherches sur les Ph^nomdnes Periodiqnes des Plantes, par R. Hult. — Die meteoro- 
logisdien Beobaehtungen wahrend der Ve^ExpeditioD Yon Nordkap bis Yokohama 
durch die Meerenge Behring. Von H. H. Hildebrandsson. 

Utbbcht, E. Nbdeblandsch Mbteobolooisch Institut. — ^Meteordogisoh Jaaiboek^ 
1876, Part II., and 1880. 

Vienna, E. E. Centbalanstalt fOb Meteobolooib und EBDMAONxrisinra. — Beobaoh- 
tnngen, Oct. 1880 to May and July to Oct. 1881.— Jahrbuoh, 1880, Part 1. 

Vienna, Oestebbeichische Gesellschaft fOe Meteobolooib. — Zeitsohxift, 1881. 

Wabhinoton, Smithsonian Institution. — ^Report for 1879. 

Wabhinoton, Wab Depabtment. — ^Daily BuUetins of Weather Reports, with the 
Synopaes, Probabilities and Facts, June to Aug. 1877. — Monthly WeaUier RoYiew, 
Jan., Sept. and Oct. 1881.— Annual Report of the Chief Signal-Officer, 1879. 

Watfobd, Hebtfobdshxbb Natural Hibtobt SociBTT.--TnuisactionB. YoL I^ Piarts 

8 to 7. 
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Wbllinoton, Oskbbal Bioxstsb Otfiob.— SUtistios o! the Colony of Kew ZeaUnd, 
1879. 

ZiKa-Wbi, Obsbbyatozbi IfAOHiTiQUB ST MiTioBOLOoiQUB. — ^BoUetiii Mensael, 
Jaly to Deo. 1880. — Snr rindinaiBon dee Vents, par SI. DecheTrene. 

Zurich, Mbtsorolooibcbb Osntbalanbtalt dbb Sohwbizbbisobbn NATUBVOBecHBNDEif 
Obsbllschar. — Sohweixerisohe meteorologisohe Beobaditongen, 1878, 6, 7 ; 1879, 5 ; 
1880,1 to 4. 

Presenied by Individoals. 

Aldridgb, E. O., F.M.S.^The Weather of Jan., Joly and Oct 1881.— Isle of Wifi^t, 
Comparibon between the Climate of Ventnor and that of Newport. — The Climate of the 
Underdifl, Isle of Wight. By J. L. Whitehead, M.D. 

Atkinson, E. E. — Meteorology of the Himalayan Distriots of the North- Western 
Provinces. By S. A. Bill. 

Baxbb, Db. H. B. — The principal Meteorological Conditions in Michigan during the 
years 1877 and 1878. 

Blanfobd, H. F., F.R.8. — Description of a Bain gauge with ETapometer, for remote 
and sednded stations. — On the relations of dond and rainfall to temperature in India, 
and on the opposite variations of density in the higher and lower atmospheric strata. 

Bbbtton, S. — Meteorology of Eastbourne during the Januarys of 1878, 1879, 1880, 
1881. 

Bbtan, W. B., F.M.S.— Bamfall in the Counties of Torkand Lancaster. 

Capron, J. R., F.M.8.— A Plea for the Uainband. 

Carruthbrs, Bby. O. T. — The Inverse Distances of Planets. — ^A Theory oonoeming 
Sun Spots. 

Clark, E., F.M.S.— The Britannia Tubular Bridge. 

Colladon, Prov. O.^Contributions ik I'Etude de la OMe et des Trombes aspirantes. 
— Deviations de la Fondre dans una Campagne sitn6e auK environs de Qendve. — Notes 
■or qoelques experiences faites en 1826 sur leB Courants Rlectriques produits i>ar des 
Eclairs doign^s et snr une observation de M. Ben6 Thury relative auz Bruits des 
Telephones pendant les Orages. 

Danckblman, Dr. A. Von.— Begen, Hagd und Gewitter.— Die Ergebnisse^der meteoro- 
logischen Beobachtnngen des Herm Hermann Soyaux. 

Dbnnino, W. F., F.M.S.— llie Motions and Varieties' of the Jovian Spots.— Observa- 
tions of Meteors, Nov. 25-28, 1880; and Saturn in Oct. 1880. 

Dickson, £. B. — Weather Report at Auckland during 1880. 

Dimblbbt, J. B. — All Past Time and Almanack for 1881. 

Dodoson, Dr. H., F.M.S. — Notes on the Meteorology of Cookermouth. 

DoNKiv, B., JuNR. — ^Meteorological Essays and Observations, by J. F. Daniel, F.R.S. 
1st Edition. 

DuNLop, W. H., F.M.S. — ^Abstract of Meteorological Observations made at Annan- 
hill, Kilmarnock, during 1880. 

Ellkrt, B. L. J., F.B.S — An Improved Ombrograph or Self-Begistering Bain-Gauge. 

Flbmino, 8., C.M.G.— The adoption of a Prime Meridian to be common to all nations. 

Fox, W. L., F.M.H.' Notes on the Meteorology of Falmouth for the year 1880. 

Oaxblb, J. G., M.A., F.M.S. — Results from Meteorological Observations made at the 
Boyal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, 1842-63, and a Notice of the Observations made 
br La Caille, 17^1-52. ^Beports of the Meteorological Commission, Cape of Good Hope, 
1876-77. 

Oltde, E. E., F.M.8.— Abstract of Meteorological Observations made at Babbaoombe, 
Torquay, during 1880. 

Gordon, B., F.M.S.— Several Maps relating to Irrawaddy Biver. 

Goblin, S. B., F.M.S.— Facts and Becords in connection with Boiler Explosions in 
1881. 

Hall, M.— Jamaica Weather Eeport for June to Sept 1881.— First Report on Earth- 
quakes in Jamaica, 1880-81. 

Haxbbro, Dr. H. E.- Sur la Variation Diume de la Force du Vent. Ft. 2. 

Hankinson, B. Q.— Weather at Bed Lodge, Southampton, Deo. 1880 to Not. 1881 
(MS.). 

Hann, Dr. J.— Die Vertheilung des RegenftJls fiber Oesterreich in der Periode vom 
11-15 Aug. 1880 und deren Beziehung zur Vertheilang des Lnftdmckes.— Bericht fiber 
die Fortschritte der geographischen Meteorologie. — Ueber den tftglichen Gang einiger 
meteorologischen Elemente in Wien (Stadt).— Ueber den tiiglichen Gang des Luf tdruckes, 
der Temperatur, der Feuchtigkeit, Bew5ikung und Windst&rke auf den Plateaux der 
Becky Mountains. 

Hardino, C, F.M.S— The Scottish Black Bain Showers. By Bev. J. Bust. 

Harvbt, Bev. C. W., F.M.8.— Bainfall in Herts, 1840-80, and Jan. to Nov. 1881.-^ 

NEW SERIES. ^YOL. VUI. K^ 
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Meteorological Observations taken at Throoking, Herts, daring the year 1880.— The 
Frost of January 1881 as experienced in Herts. 

HiLDEBRANDssoN, Prof. H. H. — Marcbe des Isothermes an printempe dans le Hord 
de TEorope. — Nagra Blad ar var, Tids Meteorologi. 

HoPKiNsoN, J., F.M.S. — Report on the Rainfall in Herts in 1879, and Not. and Dee. 
1880. — Meteorological Observations taken at Wansford Honse, Wattod, dnring 1879. 
HosKiNs, Dr. S. E., F.R.S., F.M.S. — Meteorological ObserrationB, Gnemsey, Not. 
1880 to Not. 1881.— Remarks on the Climate of Southampton. By Dr. J. Drew. 
Hunter, J., Jnnr., F.M.S. — Meteorological Observations at Helper. 
JiNMAN, G., F.M.S — Form and arrangement of the Clond Bands and Earth Cazrents. 
Enippino, £.— Der Grosse Oktober-Teifnn 1880 (26 Sept. bis 4 Oktober). 
EoPPBN, Dr. W. — Notiz iiber die RUokf iihrung der Anemometerangaben der Stationen 
der Seewarte auf absolutes Maass und iiber das Yerhaltniss von Beaolort'a Bcala aur 
Windgeschwindigkeit. — Ueber die mechanischen Ursachen der OrtsTerandenmg atmo- 
spharischer Wirbel. — Regenhaufigkeit und Regendauer. — Ueber mehrjahrige Perioden 
der Witterung. — H. Toynbee*s Meteorologie des Nordatlantischen Oceans im August, 
1873. — Die Regcnverhaltnisse des Atlantischen Oceans naoh den Beobacfatnngen 
Deutscher Schiiffe. — Untersuchungen iiber die WitterungsverhSltnisse Ewiaoheii dem 
Felsengebirge und dem Ural in den Monaten Januar bis Marz 1878. 
Latham, B., F.M.S.— Post Office London Directory, 1880. 
Laughton, J. E., M.A., F.M.S. lightning Conductors. By R. Anderson. 
LooMis, Prof. E. — Contributions to Meteorology : 14th and 16th Papers. 
Mawlet, E., F.M.S.— The Weather of Not. 1880 to Oct. 1881, Meteorologieal Obfler^ 
vations taken at Addiscombe, Croydon.— The Rosarian's Year Book for 1881. — Tha 
Weather of 1880 in the neighbourhood of London. — The Ocean as a Health Eeaort.- 
By W. S. Wilson, L.R.C.P. 

McEwan & Co., Messrs. J. — Melbourne International Exhibition, Fijian Courts 
Catalogue of Exhibits, together with a short description of the Soil, Glbnate, 
and Resources of the Colony of Fiji. Issued by W. E. Thomson. 
McLamdbbobouoh, J., F.M.S. — Meteorology of Bradford, 1880. 
Melsens, Prof. L. H. F. — Note Compl^mentaire sur les Paratonnerrea. 
Mebbifield, Dr. J., F.M.S. — The Meteorology and Climate of Plymouth. 
Nelson, J. — Summary of Meteorological Observations made in Kendal from 1788 
1880. 

NiPHBB, Prof. F. E. — On Certain Problems in Refraction. — The Hagnetio Survey oJ 
Missouri.— Magnetic Declination for 1879. 

Obmbbod, Miss E. A., F.M.S.— Notes on Observations of Injurious Inaeote, Bepo: 
for 1880. — Manual of Injurious Insects, and Methods of Prevention. — ^Injuiioi 
Insects. 
Obmebod, G. W., M.A., F.M.S.— Rainfall at Teignmouth, 1880. 
Payne, H. Y. — On a Storm Sailing Guide for the North Atlantic. 
Philips, J. C, F.M.S. — Original Traces from Self-Ueoording Aneroid. 
PowEB, J. B. — The Climate of Kingstown. 

Pbbston, Rev. T. A., M.A., F.M S.— Wiltshire Rainfall, 1880, and Jan. to Not. 1881 
Baoona, Prof. D. — Sui Grandi Movimenti della Atmosfera e auUa Preyisione de 
Tempo. — ^Andamento Annuale e Diumo delle Preoipitazioni. — 1/ Estate del 1881. 
Andamento Diumo e Annuale dello Stato del Cielo. — ^Andamento Diumo e AxinaaL^ 
della Evaporazione. 
Raxsat, A., F.M.S.— The Scientific Roll. Vol. I., Nos. 2 to 5. 

Redtobd, Rev. F., F.M.S.— Meteorological Observations taken at DaToa-Flats, Swifc^ 
serland, July 1, 1880, to April 16, 1881.— Rainfall at Silloth, Cumberland, in 1880. 

RiCHABDS, W. H. — Abstract of the Weather at Penzance and Neighbonrbood dnriii^ 
1879 and 1880. Together with Meteorological Registers, 1860-79. 
RiTTEB, C. — Influence des Fordts sur les Nappes liquides Souterraines et sor )a Floie. 
Robinson, Rev. T. R., D.D., F.R.S. — On the Detennination of the Conatants of the 
Gup Anemometer. 
Roth, H. L., F.M.S.^The Climate of Mackay. 

Russell, H. C.—Thunder and Hail Storms in New South Wales. — The Wentworili 
Hurricane. — Note ui>on a Sliding Scale for Correcting Barometers to 82^ Fahr. and 
Mean Sea Level. — Some new Double Stars and Southern Binaries. —The **Gem" 
Cluster in Argo.— Recent Changes in the Surface of Jnpiter.^Papers read before the 
Astronomical Section of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 1878 and 1879. 
SchOok, Capt. A. — Die Wirbelstiirme oder Cydonen mit Orkangewalt. 
Scott, R. H., M.A., F.R.S., F.M.S. — Remarks on the Recent Conference at Tienna 
on Agricultural and Forest Meteorology. 

Silveb, S. W., F.M.S. — The Colonies and India. — Discussion of Meteorological and 
Magnetical Observations made at the Flagstaff Observatory, Melbouhie, 1868-68. By 
Dr. G. Neumayer. — Meteorological and Nautical Observations, 1858 to 1862. 

Stanley, W. F., F.M.S. — Experimental Researches into the Pzopertiea and Motions 
of Fluids. 
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^ Stbel, J. — The Exact Namerioal Quadrature of the Circle effected regardless of the 
eircnmference. 

Sthons, G. J., F.R.S., F.M.S. — Symons's Monthly Meteorological Magazine, 1881. — 
British Rainfall, 1880. — Some deficiencies in our Knowledge respecting Health Resorts. 
—A number of MSS. formerly belonging to the Meteorological Society of London. 

Tabbotton, M. O., F.M.S. — Meteorological Observations taken at Nottingham, 1880. 

Tatlob & Fbancis. Messrs. — Taylor's Calendar of the Meetings of Scientific Bodies 
of London for 1881-2. 

Thx Ei>iTOB.^Ciel et Terre. Vol. I., Nos. 21-24 ; VoL II., Noa 1-20. 

Thb EniTOB.— Nature. 

Thb Editob.— Science. Vol. III., Nos. 66, 69-71. 

The EorroB. — Telegraphic Journal, Nos. 190-214. 

Thb Eorob of thb Joubnal of Fobbstbt. — The Great Gale of October 14, 18^1. 

Tbxfs, Dr. J. W., F.M.S.— Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Hackney District 
lor the years 1879 and 1880. 

TuBTuc, L. — Meteorological Observations taken at Aghalee, Co. Antrim* 

Ttbbb, R., B.A., F.M.S.— Meteorology of Cheltenham, 1880. 

Wkicts, G. — Temperature and Rainfall at Springwood Park, Eelso, 1880. 

WHrrzHBAD, Dr. J. L. — The Climate of the Underoliff, Isle of Wight. 

Woibkof, a J. — Etudes sur 1' Amplitude Dinrne de la Temp^ature. 

Wbaogb, C. L., F.M.S.— The Summer of 1879 in the Vicinity of the Staffordshire 
MoorlandB and Churnet Basin. — The Frost of January 1831.— Forecasting the Weather. 



APPENDIX VI. 
Reports of Obseryatories, &c. 

The Meteorological Office. Prof. H. J. S. Smith, F.R.S., Chairman of 
Council ; Robert H. Scott, F.R.S., Secretary ; Capt. H. Toynbee, F.R.A.S., 
Marine Superintendent. 

Marine Meteorology, — For the first half of the year the staff was employed in 
completing the charts for the region lying near the Cape of Good Hope. The 
general features of the different series of these charts were described in the last 
Report. 

In July the clerical labour on this work was completed, with the exception of 
the final revision of the charts in their progress through the press, and the pre- 
paration of the explanatory Remarks to illustrate them. These latter were 
completed in the course of the autumn, and the proofs have been finally signed for 
press. 

According as members of the staff were set free from the above work they 
were employed in the completion, of the charts of Sea Surface Temperature for 
the entire globe and for the four cardinal months February, May, August, and 
November, as described in the last Report. These charts are now nearly finished 
and will shortly be published, with some brief explanatory remarks. 

The Council have decided to undertake the preparation of Pressure Charts for 
the oceans of the globe on a plan similar to that adopted for the Temperature 
Charts lust described, and good progress has been already made in the extraction 
of the data. 

The subject of the discussion of Atlantic weather for a definite period, which 
has been suggested to the Meteorological Council on more than one occasion, and 
notably by a letter from the Council of this Society, of June 17th, 1880, has been 
carefolly considered. It is now proposed to invite all British captains to 
co-operate by promising observations for one year. The period selected is from 
August 1st, 1882, to August Slst, 1883, being that already adopted for the 
international scheme of simultaneous observations in the Arctic Regions on the 
plan proposed by the late Lieut. C. Weyprecht. The coincidence in time of 
these two systems of observation cannot fail to add greatly to the value of each 
set of records. 

With reference to Arctic meteorology, it may be said that good progress has 
been made by Mr. R. Strachan in his discussion of the arrears of existing materials 
relating to the Arctic Regions. Part III. of his " Contributions " is nearly ready. 
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It will contain the records of some British expeditions of which no meteorological 
results have as yet seen the light. For instance, those conducted by Sir K. 
Collinson at Walker Bay, Cambridge Bay, and Camden Bay. 

Weather Telegraphy. — ^There have not been any changes of consequence in this 
department during the year as regards the arrangements for these islands, but as 
concerns the responsibilities of the office for warning the coasts of our conti- 
nental neighbours a material alteration has taken place. 

Ever since the establishment of Storm Warnings in this conntry, in I860, the 
duty of warning certain parts of the French Coast, through the Ministdre de la 
Marine, has been undertaken by the Meteorological Office. The recently effected 
unification of the French system in the Bureau Central under M. Mascart, has, 
however, as a natural consequence, led to the centralisation of the Btorm warning 
system of France in that office, and accordingly the Ministdre de la Marine, while 
gracefully acknowledging the services rendered to the French Navy by the 
Meteorological Office durine a period of over twenty years, has intimated that 
for the future the warnings for the whole of France will be issued by the Bareao 
Central. 

With reference to the Weekly Weather Report, which has now been issued 
regularly for four years, the Council have resolved to invite gentlemen interested 
in the connection of meteorology with agriculture to offer opinions as to possible 
improvements in the matter or tne form of the publication, so as to adapt it as 
fully as possible to the requirements of scientific agriculturalists. Replies from 
the Council of this Society and from more than one of the Fellows have been 
received, and will be taken into consideration at an early date. 

Land Meteorology, ^The publication of the Quarterly Weather /Zepor/ has been 
resumed by the appearance of Part I., 1876. This is considerably enlarged, as 
compared with its predecessors, and contains a series of two weather charts for 
each day, and in addition tables of monthly means for the stations of the second 
order and for the telegraphic reporting stations. The absence of the last -named 
tables from all previous Britisn publications has been felt as a serious incon- 
venience by students of climatology at home and on the continent. The part 
contains two special appendices, the first, a comparison of the automatic records 
at Greenwich and Kew for the year 1875, and the other, a report on the ex- 
periments made at the Pagoda in the Royal Gardens, Kew, on the influence of 
neight on the distribution of temperature and humidity. The curves of the self- 
recording inntruments having been engraved in the office for some years in 
advance of the text, the Council have resolved to isRue these, for the years 1879 
and 1880, in anticipation of the printed matter, which will ultimately appear, to 
accompany them. 

The Council have for some time been desirous to prepare a meteorological 
atlas for the British Isles, based on the obser^'ations of the last 20 years. They 
have entrusted the preparation of the tables to Mr. Marriott, who has been most 
kindly allowed by the Council of the Society to undertake the work and to make 
free use of any materials to be found amone the Society's archives in order to 
render the charts as perfect as is possible. These charts are now in an advanced 
state, but the deficiency of information from Ireland renders the deduction of 
trustworthy mean values for that country extremely difficult. 

The Council have besides made arrangements with Mr. Symons for the publica- 
tion of monthly mean rainfall values for as many stations as could show an unin- 
terrupted record for the 15 years ending with 1880. The number of such stations 
has turned out to be 366 ; so that the publication, now in the press, cannot fail to 
give a very full representation of the main features of the rainfall of the United 
Kingdom. 

Tne Council have also intrusted to a committee of eminent chemists an in- 
quiry into tlie chemical and physical constitution of London fog. The first 
preliminary experiments on the subject having shown that the operations must 
be conducted on large volumes of air, a suitable aspirator has been prepared, 
and the experiments will be conducted at all favourable opportunities. 

In conclusion, it only remains to express the deep regret of the office that in 
conducting an experimental inquiry on its behalf a valuable life has been lost 
During the autumn Capt. J. Templer was employed in making occasional 
ascents for the office in a balloon lent by the War Office, in order to throw light 
on the vertical distribution of various meteorological phenomena. On two 
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occasions Capt. Templer was accompanied by a clerk from the Meteorological 
Office. On December 10th he ascended from Bath, accompanied by Mr. W. 
Powell, M.P. (himself an experienced aeronaut), and Mr. Agg Gardner. The 
balloon went southwards, and on descending rapidly near Bridport, Capt. Templer 
and Mr. Gsrdner were thrown out. The bidloon drifted out to sea, and nothing 
has since been heard of it or its occupant, Mr. Powell ; the only relic found has 
been a broken thermometer frame which was washed ashore on Portland Bill ten 
days after the accident.— i/arcA 20ih, 1882. 



ROTAL Obseryatobt, GREENWICH. W. H. M. Christie, M.A., F.R.S., Astro- 
nomer Royal. — The work of the meteorological department of the Magnetical 
and Meteorological Observatory has been continued on the same general plan as 
in former years. 

The zero of Thomson's Electrometer during the early part of the year 1881 
showed a tendency to wander in position, the appearances suggesting fault in the 
bifilar suspension, which, indeed, on June 7th finally gave way : it was renewed 
on June 13th. There was afterwards some little tendency of the same kind, 
which, however, has since disappeared. 

The volume for the year 1879 has been published since the date of the last 
report, and that for 1880 is nearly complete. 

Mr. H. S. Eaton has been supplied at his own request and expense with a copy 
of the observations of the temperature of the air made daily at the Royal Obser- 
vatory, previous to the establishment of the maenetical and meteorological 
observatory in the year 1840. The series extends from 1807 to 1840, the obser- 
vations having been made (excepting in the earlier years) several times each day, 
and including readings of a maximum and minimum thermometer. — February 
1882. 



Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. Prod C. Piaszi Smyth, F.R.S.E., 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland. — Pending the inquiry now being made into 
the relation of the Edinburgh Observatory to the Government, no report is 
given out. — January 1th, 1882. 



Kbw Observatory. G. M. Whipple, B.Sc., P.R.A.S., Superintendent.— The 
routine meteorological work, as described in former reports, has been maintained 
throughout the year unchanged and uninterruptedly. The total number of 
entries of various meteorological data has amounted to over 60,0 JO, an average 
of more than 170 a day. 

The tabulation of the curves given by the electrograph has been commenced, 
and a suitable glass scale, arranged on a plan devisea by Mr. Whipple, having 
been constructed by Mr. Baker, the average hourly tension of atmoBpheric elec- 
tricity at the collector of the electrograph. has been determined for everv hour in 
1880, except in those cases where registration failed either from disturbance or 
instrumental defect. From these values the dail^, monthly and annual means 
have been deduced, together with other facts bearing on the relations existing 
between atmospheric electricity and different meteorological phenomena. Some 
results of this investigation were submitted by the superintendent, by permission 
of the Meteorological Council, to the meeting of the British Association at 
York, in a paper wnich has since been ordered by the General Committee to be 
printed in extenso among their Reports. 

The number of the instruments verified at the Observatory during the year 
jkmounted to 6,460. 

The schedule of fees payable for the verification of instruments has been 
revised, and copies of the new scale, together with particulars as to the trans- 
mission, &c., of instruments to and from the Observatory for the purpose ot 
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comparison, have been widely diBtribnted amongst opticianB and instmment 
makers. 

From time to time comparisons have been made between the two Welsh Stan- 
dard Barometers, the old Royal Socie^ Standard, and Newman No. 34, the 
working Standard of the Observatory. The Portable Standards of the Observa- 
tory have also been employed in making comparisons of the Standard Barometers 
at the Hydrographic Office, Admiralty; the University Museum, Oxford; and 
the Royal Engineering College, Cooper's HilL 

The large difference formerly observed in the heights of the mercurial column 
in the flint and crown glass tubes of the old Royal Society Standard Barometer 
has been found not to exist in the re-filled tubes, and the mean difEerence 
between their indications is now less than 0*001 inch. 

The Committee has exchanged Standard Thermometers with the John 
Hopkins Univer8ity, U.S.A., Professor Rowland having, on the occasion of his 
recent visit to this country, presented the Observatory with a Standard Baudin 
7,835 — which he has compared very closely with his other standard instruments. 

The Committee has received very gratifying testimony as to the accuracy of 
the standard thermometers constructed at the Observatory. In a paper con- 
tributed to the American Journal of Science^ Dr. Leonard Waldo, oi the Win- 
chester Observatory, Yale College, U.S.A., remarks that after a critical examina- 
tion of three Kew standard thermometers, in which every degree was separately 
measured, entailing no less than 2,300 micrometer readings, he came to the 
conclusion that their errors are practically insensible and too small to be detected 
with certainty. 

Professors Thorpe and Rucker have also been engaged in testing yery minutely 
three similar instruments made for them at Kew. In a paper read at York 
before the British Association, Professor Rucker stated " they had subjected the 
Kew thermometers to the most rigorous test possible, and they were able to 
announce that in one instrument the errors left, after the application of Welshes 
method of calibration and graduation, were not greater than four-thousandths of 
a degree Centigrade, and in no case did they much exceed one-hundredth of a 
degree. As it is impossible to read on these thermometers less than a hundredth 
of a degree with certainty, Welsh's method as applied at Kew is almost 
perfect." 

At the request of the Meteorological Council the meteorological registers of the 
Observatory were searched from 1843 to the end of 1880, and an enumeration 
made of all the observations of fog and mist recorded in them. 

On going through the books of the Observatory for the purpose of compiling 
the above-mentioned tables, it was found that the volumes containing observa- 
tions made between January and June 1845, and from August 1848 to December 
1863, were missing. Professor G. Carey Foster discovered that the volnmes 
containing the MSS. results for 1845 and from 1849 to 1851 were in the library 
bequeathed by the late Sir F. Ronalds to the Society of Telegraph Engineers and 
Electricians, whereupon the Council of that Society most courteously directed 
that these records should be restored to the custody of the Kew Committee. 

Further search has failed to bring to light any regular records of observations 
made between August 1852 and January 1854 ; and it is believed that none were 
made during the interval which elapsed between the discontinuance of the 
system of observations organised under the superintendence of Sir F. Ronalds 
and that established by Mr. J. Welsh,, after his appointment as Superintendent. 

The experiments at the Observatory for determining the relative merits of 
different patterns of thermometer- screens, as described in the Report for 1879, 
were terminated in October, and the readings of Mr. Jordan's glycerine baro- 
meter were also discontinued at the end of the year. — January IQth^ 1882. 



Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford. E. J. Stone, M.A., P.R.S., Radcliffe 
Observer. — The set of photographic instruments for the continuous registration 
of atmospheric pressure, temperature, and humidity ; the Becklev anemometer ; 
the self-registering rain-gauge ; and the sunshine recorder, have been in regular 
use throughout the year. The eye-observations of the standard instruments, for 
comparison with the photographic records, have been regularly taken. 

Observations are made at 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., and forwarded to the Meteoro- 
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logical Office, London ; also at 0*8 p.m. for the Chief Signal Office, War 
Department, Washington, U.S.A. 

The results of both eye-observations and automatic records for the year 1880 
have been discussed and are in the hands of the printer.— -January 2Brdf 1882. 



Stonyhuest College Observatoey. Rev. S. J. Penjr, M.A., F.R.S.— A 
systematic watch for aurora has been undertaken in connection with the work of 
11. SophuB Tromholt, of Bergen, Norway. The French synchronous meteoro- 
logical observations have been discontinued, and those of the United States 
altered slightly in time. Great attention has been paid during the year to the 
time of the flowering of plants, and 127 specimens belonging to 42 natural orders 
have been duly entered on our list. — January 16/A, 1882. 



Notes of Expebiments on the Distbibution of Pbessube upon Flat 
SuBFAOES, Pebpendiculablt Exposed to the Wind. By B. H. 
CuBTiB, F.M.S., and C. E. Bubton, B.A., F.R.A.S. 

[Bead February 15th, 1882.] 

In the present state of aero-dynamics, it seems to be impossible to make an 
d priori investigation of the distribution of pressure on a surface exposed to 
the impact of this fluid in motion, even in the simple case stated above, 
without introducing such limitations as render the solutions arrived at widely 
divergent from the results obtained by the experiments hitherto made. 

We therefore proposed to attack the problem from the experimental side 
only, by a method which, as far as we know, has not been applied in the case 
of air : namely, the application of Pitot's tube, suitably modified in form, to 
the simultaneous measurement of the pressures at the centre and at any 
excentrically situated point of a pressure plate of known dimensions. After 
several trials of diff'erent forms of apparatus, we adopted the arrangement 
now U) be described, with which the results published in this paper have been 
obtained. 

Description of Apparatus. — ^A square board was pierced with holes i inch 
in diameter and perpendicular to its surface at known distances from its centre, 
where there was a hole similar to the others named by us the ' Standard ' 
hole. At the back of the board was supported a glass jar of uniform diameter, 
in a vertical position (Fig. L, p. 140). In this jar were vertically supported 
two glass tubes of uniform bore, much less than the diameter of the jar, to the 
bottom of which they almost reached. The tubes bore scales which were 
not too fine to be easily read at a glance (in one case a scale division equalled 
0-047 in. in another 0*068 in.), the fractions of divisions being estimated. 
The upper ends of these glass tubes were inserted air-tight into caoutchouc 
tubes of equal length, terminated by slightly conical brass nozzles, which, 
when the instrument is in use, are inserted into any two selected holes in the 
board, one of the holes being always that at the centre of the board, namely, 
the * Standard * hole (Fig. IE., p. 140). The jar having been partly filled with 
water, the brass nozzles inserted in the ' Standard ' and in the hole to be 
compared therewith, and the face of the board presented to a current of air, the 
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ftatdeal presBore prodaoed by Ute change of velocity of air dne to the presence 
of the board oanses a depreesion of the water within the tubes below its original 
level. The amonnt of the depression in each tube is read off aa quickly m 
poaeible ; or, as an alternative method, the amount of the depreesion in that 
tube which showe the greatest change of level ie observed, and the ratio of 
the depressione in the two tubes is estimated at the same moment. A pair of 
such readingB, or a reading and an estimated ratio, forms or form an ' obser- 
vation,' and ten or twelve ' observations ' oonstitute a ' set.' At the end of 
the first ' set ' of observatioDS on a pair of holes the nozzles are interchanged, 
and a second ' set ' of ' observations ' is made ; the remaining holes in the 
board being fitted with plugs which enter sufficiently far to render the &ont 
tnr&ce of the board oontmuoua, save where tbe nozzles are ineerted. 

Two each boards, 1 foot and 4 feet square respectively, have been prepared 
and fitted with water-pressure gauges of tbe kind and in the manner which 
has just been desoribed ; but the experiments with the larger surface are not 
sufficiently advanced (mainly on account of the diffionlties which we have 
until recently encountered in securing a fair exposure for a pressore-plate of 
snch dimensions), that we do not propose to do more than allude to tbem in 
this preliminary note (Sae Addmdunt). The distribution of wind-pressure 
upon the smaller, and more manageable, board has, however, been studied at 
every opportunity which presented itself, and we hope tfaat a Bummary of the 
results obtained may be of interest to the Society, especially if they are con- 
sidered in eonnecUon with recent observations on the effect of gales upon 
obstacles of various fonns. 

In using tbe small pressore-plate it was supported at a height of 4 or 5 
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feet from the ground, on a light tripod stand, its front surface heing set per- 
pendicular to the prevailing direction of the wind by the aid of a ' dog- vane ' 
attached to the upper part of the stand in such a position that it could be 
seen even while the observer was watching the changes of level in the gauges. 
Observations were made only when the level of the water in the gauges 
remained steady for several seconds together, and the vane was at the same 
time perpendicular to the plane of the board. By attending to these 
precautions we hoped to secure observations made when the axis of the 
stream-line systems in front of the board was coincident with the central- 
normal of tiie pressure-plate. If these lines be not coincident, the point of 
application of the resultant-pressure lies between the centre and the advanced 
edge of a pressure-plate of symmetrical form, and tends to restore the plate 
to a position normal to the direction of the wind ; as may be seen from the 
behaviour of a kite, or from consideration of the following simple experiment 
[A light flat plate suspended symmetrically by a string and carried horizon- 
tally through the air, is found to set itself at right angles to its path, no 
matter what its original position may have been.]. If, as in the case of our 
pressure plate, slight deviations from the proper position are of continual 
occurrence, owing to the unsteadiness of the wind ; and if the pressure 
per unit of area of the plate decreases from its centre to its edge, then the 
preceding considerations show that the lines of equal pressure on the plate 
follow the changes of the wind ; and it is not difficult to see that the effect 
of such changes will be to introduce a small systematic error into the obser- 
vations. To the cause just mentioned we attribute the abnormally large 
ratios of exceotric to central pressure occasionally observed by us, but we 
hope to End means of eliminating the errors which have, or may have, been 
produced thereb}*. 

A diagram (Fig. IV.) representing the system of holes in the small pressure- 
plate and the letters designating them is here given, as well as a short table of 
the pressure ratios hitherto determined for each zone of the pressure-plate, 
and for each group of similarly placed holes. The curved lines upon the 
diagram represent roughly and provisionally the distribution of wind-pressure 
upon the small plate as deduced from a preliminary examination and com- 
parison of the observations, and are not to be taken as complete or final. We 
hope in addition to obtain more observations with the small plate, making use 
of all the areolsB in the diagram, under differing conditions as to wind velocity, 
Ac. ; and at some convenient time to supplement our work with square 
plates, by studying in the same or a similar manner the distribution of wind- 
pressure on plates of other, e,g. circular forms. 

It has occurred to us that the observed diminution of pressure in the tube 
eonnected with a marginal hole, as compared with that felt in the * Standard * 
tube, might be attributed to the fiEust of the viscosity of the air streams 
passing towards the edge of the plate dragging the air partially out of the 
• marginal ' hole and tube, and that the objection might be met by the con- 
sideration that the layer of air in contact with the front of the board is prac- 
tically quiescent, on account of the friction between it and the solid in contact 
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with it, and that the air in the hole is protected by this very slowly moving 
layer beyond it from the more rapidly moving layers. The case differs from 
that of the outlet tabe in Hagemann's anemometer, in which the resolved 
component of the wind's motion parallel to the axis of the tnbe is directed 
oatward, while in the case of the hole in the pressure-board it is inward. 

Addendum, — Since the preceding paragraphs were written, Mr. Dowson, 
F.M.S., of Geldeston, who has kindly undertaken to conduct the experiments 
for us, has completed two series of observations for each of the 16 holes of 
the 4-feet board. The first series was made almost exclusively with light 
wind, and the second with wind of about force 6 of Beaufort's Scale. The 
mean results, which agree very closely in both series, show a system of 
pressure-lines (see Fig. III., p. 144) differing a good deal from that obtained 
from the results of the observations made with the 1-foot board : — ^The 90 
per cent, line falls at about half-way between the centre and the edge of the 
board, and the 80 per cent, line very nearly on the edge. The extension of 
the lines towards the comers of the board, making them convex towards the 
centre, disappears, the lines being slightly convex towards the edges of the 
board, and generally the distribution of the wind-pressure upon the board is 
much more uniform than is the case with the board 1 foot square. 

In the first series the amount of the depression in the tubes was generaUy 
less than ^V o^ ^^ inch, and it is needless to point out that the liability to 
error in estimating the difference of level in the two tubes is much greater 
when the total quantity to be read off is so small, than when, as in the 
second series, the amount of the depression is greater. In the second series 
it probably averaged 6 or 7 divisions, and occasionally amounted to as 
much as 12 or 18 divisions. The errors of reading are, however, probably of 
opposite signs, and therefore they may safely be trusted to cancel each other. 

There are one or two other points to which it is right to call attention here, 
since they may be considered to bear directly on the value of the results 
obtained by the method we have used. 

Ist. There is no arrangement in the mounting of the large board by which 
it is enabled to shift under the influence of the wind, and take up a position 
perpendicular to it ; the observer has, therefore, to wait until he sees by the 
' dog- vane ' that the direction of the wind current is suitable before he can 
make his observation ; and even with care there would always seem to be a 
danger of error from the direction of the wind not being quite normal to the 
board ; we attribute to this the fact that occasionally the ratios observed vary 
very much without any apparent cause, as, for example, '6, 1*8 and *7, in 
three consecutive readings made apparently under exactly similar conditions, 
except as regards force of wind. 

2nd. It has occurred to us that the shape of the board may, owing to 
weather, have undergone some change during the course of the observations, 
and have become warped.* 

* Kr. E. T. Dowson, in a letter dated March 28th, writes : — 

** The board was slightly warped from the oommencement of the experiments, but I 
do not think that it has materially increased. The board was always kept indoors 
except when intended for early or immediate use, and I am almost certain mat daring 
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Do obviate these difficulties the plate should be of iron, and moonted on a 
ot, free to move in azimuth under the influenee of the wind, or easily 
I promptly adjustable by the observer, 
['he total number of observations made by Mr. Dowson in the two series 

been upwards of 1,100, besides nearly 800 which were rejected owing to 
efect in the original mounting of the board ; and we desire to express 

great obligation we are under to that gentleman for the very kind and 
dy assistance which he has rendered in undertaking, at considerable per- 
al inconvenience, the observations with the 4 feet board, 
^me further observations have also been made with the small board by Mr. 
rton, at Loughlinstown, Co. Dublin, and Fig. Y., p. 145, is a diagram of 
ssnre-lines obtained from some recent observations ; they agree, in general, 
y closely with the lines in Fig. IV., p. 144 ; the convexity toward the centre 
Qg retained, while the pressure is more nearly uniform over a larger area 
the centre of the plate, and the 80 per cent, and 70 per cent, lines fall 
rer to the edge of the board, and are more crowded together ; the pro- 
bation of the lines towards the comers of the board is however very 
rked. Some observations of the pressure near the edge of the plate 
e made during a gale on Monday last (Feb. 18th, 1882), and a mean of 
*ut 40 observations for each hole gives the pressure on that part of the 
jrd as about ^^ of that existing at its centre. 

TABLE I. 
Results fbom Small Boabd fi yooT squabe). 
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le experiments it has never been sabjeoied to a shower of rain. The oonoave side 
m the observer when experimenting, and the warping occurs ohiefly in a horizontal 
passing aoross the centre or slightly above it. A rod placed vertacaUj against this 
> of the board in the following cUreotiona shows tlM extreme wazpings in- its present 
dition to be as under : — 

B2 to H2 0-55 inch 

Bl „ HI 0-65 „ 

C2 „ 02 .. .. .. 50 „ 

Dl „ Fl 0-45 „ 

D2 „ F2 0-40 „ 
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I lukBOS BCUBD (4, riBT *QVAK>). 
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Hap of Piesnue Board 4-tt. sqnare, ihnwiiiB 
poaitioQ of holes uid the diatributioii at 
praemre over the inrfMe of the board indi- 
oated bj the figures in Col. 8 ol Table II, 



(In drawing theea Udn the rwanlU tr«a 
holes B., L. and G. were not tued.) 
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Hap of Linet of Equal Presanie on a boftrd IB-inohM Bqura, irtien tha 
preuiin at tha centra U aqniTaleat to 0-9 iDoh of water. The Noa. 
axpraaa the ntlo ol (he pretaure along axdi line to (he oentokl {ireunre. 



DISCUSSION. 

The PsBSiDENT (Mr. Luighton), in ioTiting diacouion, aaid thftt the paper 
was moat opportnne.aa dnnng the next month the attention of the Sodety would 
be turned » good deal to anemometi?. 

Hr. Field thought the paper a verf interesting one, and that the mbject 
nqoired > great deal of studjr. He considered it moBt important that the board 
, stionld be kept trulj perpendienUr to the direottou of the wind during the eipen- 
mend. He had fonnd lately in tetdng air-metets that when the current of air 
waa not qnite perpendicolar to the inatrtiment, the registration of the inatnunent 
wu affected. TtiB anthon ibonld rin the observed prManrea of the wind and 
■ctoal itepr«sBionB of water in the tube, aa be b«UeTed that the ratio* onl^ were 
given in the paper. It wonld alio be well to ^ve the velocitiea of the wind aa 
recorded by a Robtneon enp-anemometer for pnrpoaea of oompariMm. 

Hr. Hawi.kv conildarodr that if we fnllT realiaed the fact that all onr preaaiire 
anemometers are dtiuted OH eome part oi the rocW bed of a deep eea of air, the 
•tnuigeat currentH of whiehare extremely Tariable both in atresgth and direction , 
if wonld be at once imdentood wbj it waa that the email and thin metal plate, 
.b«Ting A sqnaro and amooth rarfaoe witii which w« endearonred to gange the 
atresgth of these emtenta, M often fuled to ^ra resnits in which any great con- 
fidence conld be plaeed. At the eame time it wonld alao become endent how 
'greatlr tliia lubject ofwind-preaanreawaa beset with difficultiea of all kinds ; aa 
.yeeards one of their difflcnltiee, nameir, that of keeping the preaaore-plote at 
right englca to the wind in its combined lateral and upward or downward 
, suremeot, he (honght thii mtg^t in tome meaiare be overcome by employinK 
,■ eircniar instead of a sqnare opposing snrftce, and bj haring it slightly cnrred 
inatead of flat— inother words, •oaethiogb the form of a tbit shallow reflector. 

Mr. Whipple said we were much indebted to Heaars. Bnrton and Citrtia for 
these ciperiraeutti. He considered that ther were not describing a new inetnt- 
Mant, bat only experimenting nfmn the diatribntion of preaanre over flat surface. 
Ha inquired whether the lerele in the ganges were read bj meane of a telescope 
at a distance ? If the obserrer stood immediately behind Uie board, his body 
would eatisB a disturbance of the air and introdnce another resistance. 
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Mr. Symons thought that the paper should be regarded only as the register of 
a good idea. The tubes at the back were practically so many Lind*s Anemo- 
meters. In the original anemometer made by Mr. Osier the yressure plate was 
much larger than is now generally used. As buildings greatly deflected the wind, 
he considered that anemometers should be placed on the tops of posts, pyramids 
or cones, so as to minimise this evil and be all similarly exposed. 

Mr. Lecky thought that some experiments should be made by placing an 
aneroid at the front and back of the board. 

Mr. Whipple remarked that several experiments had been made in France 
with barometers on different sides of a tower during a gale of wind. 

Mr. CuHTis sud the apparatus was not intended to measure the absolute wind- 
pressure^but only the relative distribution of the pressure over the surface of the 
board. The inquiry was not complete, but, as had been intimated in the paper, 
it was intended to extend the experiments to boards of othef shapes and sizex. 
He knew that the apparatus was not as perfect in all respects fis it ought to hare 
been, but under the circumstances this had been unavoidable, and therefore an 
attempt had been made to compensate for mechanical deficiencies by making 
constant and careful use of the " Dog-vane,*' and selecting only the most 
favourable moments for making the observations. 

The President thought that the popular idea of upward and downward 
movements of the air is a very exaggerated one, and arises from the fact that 
observations are so commonly made on top of a house. Wind striking against a 
wall of a house or the face oz a cliff is certainly deflected apmrds, and at times 
with considerable violence ; but he believed that under fr^e conditions, the 
vertical component is extremely small. 



The High Atmosphebio Pressube in the Middle of Januaby 1882. 
By H. SowEBBY Walus, F.M.S. 

[Bead February 15th, 1862.] 

In preparing this Paper, my object has been rather to pnt on record in an 
available form some of the more striking details of the high pressure of 
January, than to discuss any theories connected with it, or the causes which 
operated in producing it. 

On January 7ih, the barometer in London rose above 80 ins., and for the 
next few days was rather unsteady ; but after each feJl it rose higher than 
before, until, on the 12th, it was above 80*4 ins. From this time it vras very 
equable, rising gradually. At 9 p.m. on the 14th the reading at Camden 
Square was 80*641 ins. ; at 9 a.m. on the 16th 80*658 ins., the rise con- 
tinuing gradually, and 80*900 ins. being reached just after 7 p.m. on the 
16th ; the pressure then remained nearly stationary for 6 hours, in the next 
2 hours it rose *02 in., again paused for 4 hours, and then rose steadily till 
at 11 a.m. on the 17th the reading was 80*952 ins. : after this there was a fall 
of '085 in. in 4 hours, immediately followed by a rise of '087 in. in 6 hours 
(80*954 ins., 9 p.m. 17th). The pressure was then again almost stationuy 
for 10 hours, when a gradual rise commenced which continued for 4 hours, 
the absolute maximum occurring at 10,80 a.m. on the 18th, with a reading 
of 80*975 ins. 

In the next 4 hours the pressure decreased *085 in. ; this was followed by 
a gradual recovery which lasted till 10 p.m. (18th), when the reading was 
80*958 ins. ; but the pressure again gave way, the fall continued, and at 9 a.m. 
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1 Uie 19th the readingwas SO'dSl inB. The pressure remained very equable, 
le feM being gradual, and it was not until about 6 p.m. on the 26th that it 
ibsided below 80'6 ina. 

The curves for Oreennich and Eew are remarkably accordant with that for 
amden Square, the maxima being reepectlvely 80'976 Ins. at 10 a.m. and 
0'980 at 11 a.m. The cnrre for Stonyhurst also agrees much more closely 
lan might have been expected, considering the distance which Bcparates it 
vm the other stations, bat the pressure was not eo great, readings bemg 
elow 80'9 ina. till 7 a.m. on the 18tli ; the maximum, which oocmred at 
1 a.m., was 80*94 ins. 



ABLE ot Honrlj Talnea of Atmoepherio Preesure (reduced to j 
Jaoiiary 17th and 18th, iSSi, at Eeir, Qieenwi^ Camden G 
Btonyhorat, 
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At this time an area of h^ pressure, which had had its centre OTer the 
M>ntinent for some days, bad gradually moved westwards and reached oui 
slauds, the highest readings being in the soathem half of England. 
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I regret having been unable to obtain more than the following short list of 
observations of the absolute TnarimnTn at British Stations, all of which occmred 
on the 18th :— 







ins. 




Sussex 


St. Leonardos 


80-990 


10.28 to 10.87 a.m. 
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Cheltenham 


•984 


10.80 a.m. 
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•984 


10.80 a.m. 
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Brighton 
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10.80 a.m. 
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Kew Observatory 
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11 a.m. 
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10.80 a.m. 
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11 a.m. 
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10 a.m. 
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Street -978 
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10 to 11 a.m. 
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Dublin 


Dubhn 
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Norfolk 


Geldeston 


•924 
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The mft^^'Tnum pressure occurred apparently over the whole of En^d 
about 10 or 11 a.m. on the 18th, and taking the average over the whole 
country was probably not more than *005 in. higher than the 9 a.m. readings; 
the table of 9 a.m. observations will, therefore, show approximately the 
maximum pressure — ^from this it will be noticed that over the whole of the S, 
SW and South Midlands pressure was above 80*95 ins. ; in the South-eastern 
counties averaging between 80*97 ins. and 80*98 ins., and in South Wales 
and the South-western counties between 80*96 ins. and 80*97 ins. In the 
Eastern counties, the North Midlands and North Wales the pressure averaged 
80*92 ins. to 80*98 ins., and North of an imaginary line running from Lan- 
caster to about the mouth of the Humber it was below 80*90 ins., the readings 
decreasing northwards, and being at Shields 80*84 ins. and at Alnwick 
80*79 ins. 

On the 17th and 19th the relative distribution of pressure was much the 
same as on the 18th, but the absolute values were rather lower. 

The isobars of Western Europe on the 18th are irregular in shape, and 
appear to show an inclination of the central area of highest pressure to break 
up into two distinct regions. 

At Camden Square during the last 28 years the atmospheric pressure has 



* Bead to the nearest hundredth of an inoh from the barogram. 
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on only fiye occasions — besides that now under consideration — risen above 
80'7 ns., viz. : — 



1859 


Jan. 9 


11.40 p.m. 


xxxo* 

80-880 


1865 


Dec. 15 


9 p.m. 


80-782 


1867 


Mar. 2 


9 a.m. 


80-788 


1878 


Feb. 18 


11 a.m. 


80-846 


1879 


Dec. 28 


10 a.m. 


80-818 



and on only three of them above 80*8 ins. Daring last month, however, the 
pressure was continnonsly above 80*9 ins. for 67 hours, from 7 p.m. on the 
16th to 2 p.m. on the 19th. It was above 80*8 ins. for 99 consecutive hours 
(4 days 8 hours), from 1 a.m. on the 16th to 4 a.m. on the 20th ; above 
BO-7 ins. for 6 days 6 hours, from 8 a.m. on the 15th to 2 p.m. on the 21st ; 
above 80*6 ins. for 7 days 17 hours, from 7 p.m. on the 14th to noon on the 
22nd ; and above 80*5 ins. for 12 days 15 hours, from 2 a.m. on the 14th 
bo 5 p.m. on the 26th. 

I believe that pressures so high and of such long duration are without 
parallel, but have no means of verifying this opinion, as in nearly aU cases 
3f notes on high barometer readings the author has devoted his attention to 
the absolute height reached, almost to the exclusion of continuance of the 
phenomenon. 

In a letter to the Times (January 18th) Mr. Symons quotes a reading at 
Gl^reenwich Observatory on February 11th, 1849, which, reduced to sea-level, 
irould be about 80*895 ins. (-080 in. lower than that of 1882), and adds : — 
" Bather more than a century since Sir George Shuckbnrgh (a remarkably 
lecurate observer) is stated to have observed in 1778 ' the barometer in 
[iondon at 80-985 ins., which he believed to be the greatest elevation ever 
leen.* I do not know whence Belville quotes this statement, and it is not 
slear whether any corrections have been applied for temperature or for 
iltiiade. As the corrections would be of nearly equal amounts and of 
>pposite signs, we shall, I think, be safe in assuming that 80*985 ins. was 
ibout the point reached in 1778.** . . • . *' Belville gives a table of 
extreme pressures at Greenwich (not at the Boyal Observatory) from 1811 
;o 1848, and from it, applying all necessary corrections, I find that on 
fanuary 9th, 1825, the sea-level pressure rose to 80-958 ins.'* 

In 1885 also, on January 2nd, the pressure recorded by Belville reduced to 
lea-level is 80*908 ins. 

In a leading article in Nature of January 26th, it is stated that readings 
>f 81*046 ins. at 11 p.m. on January 8th, 1820, and of 81*007 ins. at 9 p.m. 
m February 24th, 1808, were observed at Gordon Castle, Banff, by Mr. 
Fames Boy, and it appears from the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society that these observations were made with a barometer with a wooden 
(cale, which is believed to have been fairly correct, though it would not now 
>e accepted as a standard instrument. 

The reading of 1820 is abo supported by the following values, which I 
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have reduced to sea-level as accnrately as was possible without particulars of 
the exact position and external temperature : — 

ins. 

Greenwich, Jan. 9th ... ... 80*818 

Leith, „ 9 a.m. 81*065 

Einfauns, „ ... 9 a.m. 81*054 

M. Benou, in a note to the Paris Academy of Sciences, states that the 
maximum pressure at the Pare St. Maur was 786*92 mm. (80*981 ins.) at 
10 a.m. on January 17th, and adds that during nearly a century only onee 
has a pressure slightly exceeding this been recorded at the Pftris Observatory. 
On February 6th, 1821, at 9 a.m. the height was 787*52 mm. (81*004 ins.), 
and it would appear that at Paris, with these two exceptions, the barometer 
has never exceeded 785*1 mm. (80*910 ins.) during two centuries. 

In an article in the Zeitschrift der Oesterreichischm OesslUohaft fur 
Meteorologie, Dr. Hann says, *' The maximum pressure of the 16th at 10 a.m., 
768*8 nmi. (80*249 ins.), or 787*9 mm. (81*020 ins.) at sea-level, is probably 
the highest in Vienna since 1775, for the sea-level pressure of 788*8 mm. 
(81*086 ins.) on February 8th, 1821, cannot be relied upon as within *01 in. 
or *02 in. of the truth. With the exception of that occasion the previous 
maximum sea-level pressure was only 785*6 mm. (80*980 ins.) on the 9th of 
January, 1859.'* 

Dr. Hann does not state his reason for doubting the accuracy of the read* 
ing of February 8th, 1821, and this does not appear unreasonable if it be 
compared with Paris, where the maximum was 81*004 ins. on the 6th (only 
'022 in. lower), and besides, there was a well-developed area of high pressure 
at the time, for a height of 80*826 ins. was recorded at Dantzig at 10 p.m. 
on the 6th, 80*90 ins. at Prague at 7.80 a.m. on the 8th, and 80*888 ins. 
at Greenwich on the 6th. 

I have extracted from the Continental Weather Reports the highest pres- 
sures registered at the regular hours of observation at some of the principal 
towns between the 15th and 19th of January inclusive ; these are of course 
not absolute maxima, but they are probably very near to it. They were as 
follows : — 



Berne 






81*012 


7 a.m. 17th. 


Hamburg... 






80*969 


8 p.m. 16th. 


Brussels ... 






80*961 


8 a.m. 18th. 


Berlin 






80*945 


8 a.m. 16th. 


Copenhagen 






80*922 


8a.m.&) 1 /»i.« 
10 p.m. j 


Madrid ... 






80*902 


7 a.m. 17th. 


Munich ... 






80*886 


8 p.m. 16th. 


Bome 






80*788 


7 a.m. 16th. 


Lisbon ... 


• . « 




80*650 


8 a.m. 17th A 18th. 



I have also added a table of all the readings above 787 mm. (80*985 ins.) 
given in the French and German weather reports during the same time 
(15th to 19th inclusive), nineteei) of which are above 81 ins. 
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Britiih Isles, Ju)ivu7 


Tlh, iSth and 


I9«>.i 


881. 














€i 


•Highpst obBurred 




Comity. 


Slstiou. 


a 


i'i 


I 


ending, 






ValaoB. 


•Time. 








Inn. 


Idb. 


Ins. 


Ine. 








Besant'i Park 


30-946 


30'954 


30-916 


30-954 








Camden aqnare 


■94S 




■931 


■975 


10.30 a.m. 






Inlewrth 


'94= 


■978 


■914 


■978 


9 !• 




Bvmj 


Norwood 


■940 


■970 


■919 


■970 


9 








■948 


■971 


■9.8 


■976 








Cranleigh 


-S81 


■89, 


■S60 


•S93 


9 




Ewt 




■9J1 
■919 


■960 
■96. 


■906 


■971 
■961 


ii.iS ,. 

9 






Tunbridge 


-933 


■967 


■911 


977 


10.1; „ 






Tanbridge Wella 


■9)4 


■968 


■911 


■968 


9 




SoUbox 


Brighton 


■957 


■978 




■983 


10.30 .. 






St. Leonard's 


-950 


■974 


■917 


80-990 


j lo.*! to 
I 10. J7 B.m. 






Worthing 


■917 


■957 


■916 


3Cosi,f 


9p.m. 






Crowboroogli 


■943 


■967 


■916 


30-967 


9 a.m. 




Bute 


Soath Bonme 


■943 


■979 


■917 


■979 


9 <■ 








•892 


■910 


■860 




8 p.m. 






Portemonth 


■9SJ 


■986 


■915 


■986 


9 a.m. 






Hareetook 


■960 


■9S6 


■919 


-986 


9 






Strathfield TorgUs 


■938 


.967 




•967 


9 




Eerta 


■Watford 


'953 


■985 


■934 


•98s 


9 




Oxford 


Banbnry 


■896 


■97» 


■9J1 


■9B0 


10.30 „ 




BofloU 


LOWOBtott 


■904 


■9.8 


■«90 


■9;8 


9 






Somerlejton 


■901 


■8S3 


•893 


■907 


3p.m. 




Norfolk 




•904 


■93° 


■900 


■930 






wau 


Marlboronch 


■95' 


■98, 


■917 


■983 


9 




Devon 


Totnes 


■916 


■9S7 


■912 


■987 


9 








■9IJ 


■976 


'911 


■980 










■914- 


■96; 


-883 


& 










■9>6 


■960 




11.1; „ 






Dartmoor 




■98, 


■917 


■981 








Downside 


•944 


■97» 


•9.6 


•97J 






OlooGcater 


BriBiol 


■9+4 


■971 


■9.6 


■97» 


9 






CheitcnMm 


■939 


■976 


■917 


-984 


10.30 „ 




Beretord 


Bou 


■916 


■960 


■903 


■960 


9 '■ 






BnighiU 


■910 


■943 


■S79 


■943 


9 






LeatoT 


■9t« 


■9S4 


■889 


■9J4 


9 " 




Sufford 


Cheadle 


■9»J 


•95S 


■917 


•9jS 


9 




WwwiBk 


Birmingham 
Kanilworth 


■908 
■9,8 


tl 


;94S 


■969 
■946 


9 
9 




Lei^t«r 


Longhborongh 


■909 




■9.8 




9 




NotW 


Hod»ook 


■883 


■918 


■913 


■918 








StreUey 


■904 


■940 


■93' 


■940 


9 






Belpet 


■905 


■938 


■92. 


-933 


9 




ChMhire 


Macclesfield 


■913 


■933 


■914 


945 


4 p.m. 






Biaokbora 


■869 


■890 


■865 


-89= 


9 a.m. 






BUokpool 


■894 


■937 


T" 


■937 


9 .. 




York 


WakeSeld 


■906 


'886 




■■^l 


9P.m. 








-816 


■869 


■864 


9a.in- 




Northnmberland 


Alnwick 


■743 


■791 


■gjo 


■841 


9p.m. 






CramlinetoD 


■7*8 


■8S3 


-S65 








Cxuaimlani 


Coakermoath 


•«4S 


■889 


-876 


■■Vgg 


9"Jn- ^ 




„ 


Scaleby 


■84+ 


•891 


•8B» 


-89. 


9 a.m. and 
( 9 p.™. 




Olftmorgan 


Cardiff 


■86 1 


■903 


■S+8 


■9=3 


9B.m. 




Carmarthen 


Carmartben 


■918 


■969 


•9,8 


■969 


9 ■< 




S:s»"' 


CliurBhatoke 


■939 


■974 


■908 


■974 


9 ., 




Wrexham 


■88] 


■909 


■884 


■909 


9 .. 








■888 


■916 


■9=4 


-9z6 


9 .. 




Orkney 


Sandoick 


■5:3 


;697 


■661 


■710 


9 p.m. 




Dnblin 


Dublin 


■85! 




-886 


■936 


9 






., Fitzwilliam 8q. 


■S64 


■919 


■S9i 


930 


.0.30 „ 




Keny 


KUlamej 


30'844 


jo'9Ji 


IQ'887 


3°95& 


11 a.m. 





* Tbtat nkdingi all aanmd on tha iSth, tuul tliMe printed In Urgs t 
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TABLE of all Readings of Sea-Level Pressnre above 787 mm. (3o'985 ing.J printed in "fclM 
French and German Daily Weather Reports for the 15th to the i8tn (indosiye) «i 
January , 1882. 

Converted to English inches. 



Station. 



Wilna 

Kiew 

Warsaw 

Cracow 

Prague 

Neufahrwasser.. 
Konigsberg .... 

Lemberg 

Neufahrwasser. . 

Cracow 

Prague 

Warsaw ..,••, 

Cracow 

Berne.. •••••••• 

Breslau 

Prague .,.•... 
Neufahrwasser 



Pres- 
sure. 



Lis. 

31*071 
•056 
•056 
•052 
•036 
'024 
'024 
'024 
'024 
'024 
•020 

*020 

*oi6 

*OI2 

•008 
•008 

31*004 



Time. 



7 

7 

9 
6 

7 
8 

8 

7 

2 

7 
6 

7 

7 

7 
8 

6 



a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 



Date. 



8 p.m. 



16th 
1 6th 
15th 
15th 
16th 
15th 
15th 
15th 
15th 
1 6th 
15th 
16th 
15th 
17th 
1 6th 
i6th 
t5th 



Station. 



Belfort 

Konigsberg . . . . 

Thorn 

Lemberg 

Wilna 

Memel ........ 

Vienna 

Breslau 

Swinemunde • • 
•*5eme .. ....••• 

Prague 

Hermannstadti. . 

Berne . 

Vienna 

BesanQon . . . . 
Wilna 



Pres- 
sure. 



Time. 



Ins. 

31*0041 
31*001 
30*997 
.997 

•993 

•993 

•993 

•993 

•993 

•993 
•989 

•989 

•989 

•985 

•985 

30985 



7 

9 

8 

6 

7 

2 

6 

10 

8 

6 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
9 



ft.m. 
pjn. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
pjn. 
ajn. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
pjn. 



Dato. 



DISCUSSION. 

The President (Mr. Laugbton) said that it was fortonate that the facts of 
this very remarkably high pressure had been thus collected together into a per- 
manent record by such an accurate and painstaking inquirer as Mr. Wallis. He 
hoped the next step would be for some one to investigate the conditions under 
which it had occurred. 

Capt ToYNBEE remarked that during the prevalence of the high pressnre he 
had noticed that in the South of France (under the high pressure) the temperature 
had been low, whilst in Norway, which was under the influence of areas of low 
pressure, it had been high. He should be glad to know whether the motion of 
cirrus clouds during this time supported the theory which states that upper 
currents of air flow fcom areas of low pressure towards areas of high pressure, 
thereby keeping up the supply of air in the area of high pressure by a down' 
ward current, and preventing the fall of the barometer, which would otherwise 
take place owing to the flow of surface wind from the high towards the low 
pressure. The long continuance of this high pressure in one place was, he hoped, 
favourable for such observations. 

Mr. Scott remarked that mild weather had prevailed during the recent period 
of high pressure, which was not generally tne case, as sudi conditions were 
usually attended with severe frost. 

Mr. Symons thought that this period of high pressure would, on account of its 
uniformity, prove one of the best means of ascertaining the errors of barometers, 
of the accuracv of the observers, and of the correctness of the assumed altitudes. 
He considered that the pressure of 31*046 ins. at 11 p.m. on January 8th, 1820, st 
Gordon Castle, was correct, as it was confirmed bv the observations at Kinfanns 
and Leith. He thought that the fog had prevented most Londoners from making 
observations of cirrus. 

Mr. Whipple said this period was remarkable for the absence of wind, and 
the air was consequently in a state of stagnation. At the Kew Observatory, on 
one day, January 22nd, only 20 miles of wind were registered as passing over in 
the 24 hours ; he never saw the anemometer so stationiury before, tnere was there- 
fore no possibility of the fog being cleared away. £Le tiionght that to some 
extent a re-consideration of the question of correcting barometers for height 
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might produce a higher degree of nniformity in the readings than that now 
attained. 

Mr Eaton believed it might be interesting to the Fellows to have some 
further particulars of the great barometric elevation of January 1820, which 
was undoubtedly the highest on record in the British Isles, although not of long 
duration. He had prepared the annexed comparative table from various sources, 
the localities being arranged according to latitude from north to south, the direc- 
tion in which the area of highest pressure seemed to have moved. 

BAROMETER AT 32^' REDUCED TO SEA-LEVEL. 



1820. Gordon Castle, 


Einfauns, 


Hermitage Hill, 


Royal Society, 


January. 


Banffshire, t 


Perth.* 


Leith.* 


London. 




ins. 


ins. 


ins. 


ins. 


7th, 8 a.m. 


— ^ 


— . 


.—. 


30-358 


9 ,, 


— 


— 


30-359 


». 


10 „ 


— 


30-397 


— 


..^ 


2 p.m. 


— 


— 


— 


30-517 


10 „ 


— 


30-711 


30-730 


.^ 


8th, 8 a.m. 


— 


— 


— . 


30-662 


9 ,, 


— 


— 


30-830 


— _ 


10 „ 


— 


30-885 


~— 


•i— 


Noon 


— 


30-896 


— 


.^— 


2 p.m. 


^ 


30-909 


^-. 


30-684 


4 ., 


— 


30-931 


^-. 


^-. 


6 « 


~. 


30-949 


— . 


^ 


7 


t 


30-969 


\ 


.._ 


9 , 


~. 


30-993 


^-. 


_ 


10 


— 


31-002 


30-975 


». 


11 „ 


. 31-046 


31014 


— . 


.—. 


9tb, 8A.m. 


— 


— 


— 


30-832 


9 „ 


— 


31-056 


31-050 


_ 


10 „ 


— 


31-045 


— 


— _ 


2 p.m. 


— 


— 


— 


30-779 


10 „ 


—— 


30-873 


30-820 




10th, 8 a.m. 


— 


— 


— 


30-663 


9 „ 


— 


— 


30-720 


— 


2 p.m. 


— 


— 


— 


30-582 


10 „ 


— 


— 


30-399 


^_ 


11th, 8 a.m. 


— 


— 


— 


30126 


9 „ 


~. 


— 


30-104 


^.. 



The absolute maximum pressure on this occasion probably occurred at an 
earlier hour than 9 a.m. on the 9th in Perthshire, and so escaped observation, 
and there was also reason to believe that a still higher pressure than 31*046 ins. 
was experienced at Gordon Castle. There was no record of the atmospheric 
pressure in London having been so great as in the month of January last ; ^and 
a careful search showed that for the last 108 years at least, and probably many 
more, the barometric readings had only exceeded 30-9 ins. on tf^o occasions, 
namely, in December 1778 and in January 1825. At the former date the Royal 
Societ^ register indicated a corrected sea-level pressure on the 26th at 8 a.m. of 
30-880 ins., increasing to 30-918 ins. at .2 p.m. ; on the following day at 8 a.m. 
it was 30-852 ins. ; and Mr. Belville stated in his Manual of the Barometery p.. 17, 
" It is recorded that Sir George Shuckburgh, in 1778, in London, observed the 
barometer at 30*935 ins., which he believed to be the greatest elevation ever 
Been ;** and this no doubt referred to the same date. 

The extremely high pressure in January 1825 was of longer duration than in 
December 1778, and must have embraced a wider area. The corrected sea-level 
readings, calculated from the Royal Society register at Somerset House, were : — 

f Jownal fifths Seottiih Mit§orologlcal SoeUtVt New Series, Vol. V., p. 68. 

• ** Aooount of the remarkable Depression of the Thermometer, and Base (tf the Barom«t«r, in JannMT 
1890." £di$iburffh Phil >$aphiealJoumal,\o\.U.t 1^.995. 
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8th, 3 ^.m. 30*817 ins. ; 9th, 9 a.m. 30*922 ins., 3 p.m. 30*913 ins. ; 10th, 9 &.nL 
30*914 ins., 3 p.m. 30*884 ins. Other readings recorded on the morning of the 
9th were, Kinfaons Castle, 10 ajn. 30*925 ins. ; New Malton, Yorkshire, nighest 
30-927 ins., and at the Royal Observatoiy, Greenwich, 10 a.m. 30*943 ins. 

Mr. Wallis thought that the suggestion of the President, that the conditions 
under which the phenomena had occurred should be thoroughly investigated, was 
an important one. He had only attempted to collect a few statistics while the 
matter was fresh in the minds of the observers, bat there could be no doubt that 
the atmospheric conditions during the whole month were exceptionally abnormal, 
the high pressure being accompanied by high temperature instead of by cold, as 
was generally the case, and by a stillness of the air even more marked tnan usuaL 
He believed that if tiie whole subject of the general character of the weather 
and the instrumental results were exhaustively treated, it would in all probability^ 
give a greater insight into the factors which govern the weather than could h^ 
obtained from the study of any number of normal months. 

In conclusion, he wisned to express his thanks to the Fellows of the Society 
who had so courteously combed with his request for copies of thei^ 
obsenrations. 



PROCEEDINGS AT THE MEETINGS OP THE SOCIETY. 

Januabt 18th, 1882. 

Annual General Meeting. 

Gbobgb Jambs Stmons, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. R. H. Curtis and Mr. T. L. EL Edge were appointed Scrutineers of the 
Ballot for Officers and Council. 

Dr. Tripe read the Report of the Council and the Financial Statement for the 
past year. (p. 110.) 

It was proposed hj the Prbbidbnt, seconded by Dr. Tripe, and resolved :— 
" That the Report oi the Council be received ana adopted, and printed in tb 
Society's Journal.*' 

It was proposed by Mr. Lauohton, seconded by Mr. Mawley, and resolve 
— ^^ That the best thanks of the Meteorological Society be communicated to 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers for having granted the Society ' 
permission to hold its Meetings in the rooms of the Institution." 

It was proposed by Capt Totnbeb, seconded by Mr. Dyason, and resol 
— " That the thanks of the Society be given to the Officers and other Mer 
of the Council for their services during tne year." 

— '*««d by Dr. Marcet, seconded by Mr. Pearse, and resol' 
'^~«?«tv be given to the Standing Committees and 
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The President then delivered his Address, (p. 101.) 

It was proposed by Mr. Eaton, seconded by Mr. Inwards, and resolved : — 
*<That the tnanks of the Society be given to the President for the ability and 
courtesy displayed by him in the Chair daring his term of office, and for his 
Address, ana that he be requested to allow it to be printed in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Society." 

The Scrutineers declared the following gentlemen to be Officers and Council 
for the ensuing year :— 

President. 
John Knox Laughton, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.B.Q.S. 

Vice-Presidents. 

William Ellis, F.R.A.S. 

Rogers Field, B.A., M.InstC.E. 

Joseph Henry Gilbert, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 

Baldwin Latham, M.Inst.C.£., F.G.S. 

Treasurer. 
Henry Periqal, F.R.A.S. 

Trustees. 

Hon. Francis Albert Rollo Russell, M.A. 
Stephen William Silver, F.R.G.S. 

Secretaries. 

George James Symons, F.R.S. 

John Wiluam Tripe, M.D., M.R.C.P.E. 

Foreign Secretary. 
Robert Henry Scott, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

CoundL 

Edmund Douglas Archibald, M.A. 

Arthur Brewin, F.R.A.S. 

John Sanford Dyason, F.R.G.S. 

Edward Ernest Dymond, J.P. 

Henry Storks Eaton, M.A. 

Charles Harding. 

Robert John Lecky^ F.R.A.S. 

William Marcet, M.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 

Edward Mawley, F.R.H.S. 

Richard Strachan. 

George Mathews Whipple, B.Sc., F.R.A.S. 

Charles Theodore Williams, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Mr. Symons having left the chair, it was taken bv the newly elected President, 
Mr. Laughton, who thanked the Fellows for the honour they had done him in 
electing him to that office. 



February 15th, 1882. 

Ordinary Meeting. 

John Knox Laughton, MA., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., President, in the Chair. 

Wiluam Aronsbebg, J.P., Holywell House, Oxford Road, Manchester ; 
Willum GK)UG^ BIRC^BY, Glendower Terrace, Monton Green, Ecdes ; 
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John Rand Capron, F.R.A,S., Guildown, Guildford ; 

Philip Crowley, F.Z.S., Waddon House, Croydon ; 

WiLUAM Wood Culcheth, M.InstC.E. ; 

Dayid Cunningham, M.InstC.E., F.S.S., Harbour Chambers, Dundee; 

Stephen Cushing, Hindringham, Norfolk ; 

WiLLLAM Nelson Greenwood, Glasaon Dock, Lancaster ; 

Edward Kitto, 10 Trelawney Road, Falmouth ; 

James BIansergh, M.Inst.C.E., 3 Westminster Chambers, S.W. ; 

George Ouvbr, MJ)., West End Park, Harrogate : 

Henry Selby Hele Shaw, Assoc.M.InstC.E., 2 Pembroke Yale, Clifton, 

Bristol ; 
George Wilson Stevenson, M.InstC.E., F.G.S., 38 Parliament St., S.W.; mm! 
WiLUAM Benby Tyndall, Morlands, Ozf ord Road, Redhill, 
were balloted for and duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following Papers were read, viz. : — 

<< Notes of Experiments on the Distribution o¥ Pbbsbube upon Fut 
Surfaces perpendicularly exposed to the Wind.*' By R. H. Curtis, 
F.M.S., and C. E. Bubton, B.A., F.RJL.8. (p. 139.) 

" The Pbinciple of New Zealand Weatheb Fobecasts." By Com- 
mander R. A. Edwin, R.N., F.M.S. (Abstract.) 

New Zealand Forecasts are framed on the following hypotheses : — A. All 
winds are rotatory. B. There are two classes of aerial circulation. 1. Systems 
of elevation, readings of 30*10 ins. and upwards. 2. Systems of depression, 
readings of 30*00 ins. and downwards. Readings between 30*00 ins. and 30*10 
ins. are considered as intermediate between depressions and elevations. The 
larger areas may contain more than one sub-area, much as a contoured map 
shows several peaks or valleys, enclosed by a single closed contour line. Both 
systems are elliptic, as long as they have no progressive movement. All isobars 
are drawn strictly parallel to the wind. When movement occurs in either case 
the area ceases to be truly elliptic, and the resistance experienced compresses the 
anterior portion, and delays its progress, especially if the system meets a mountain 
range. This renders the gradients steeper in the compressed parts of the system. 
The passage of a system over the range has the effect of retarding its rear 
portion while the front will be compressed by the resistance of the air, the 
gradients are therefore always steepest in front. 

As there are several centres to each great aerial system, gale may succeed gale 
for a length of time without any complete restoration of pressure to its normal 
condition, and sudden changes of wind and weather may ensue witiiont any 
erratic movements of the depressions. 

Isobars must follow wind in all its shifts, for every change of wind must have 
a corresponding modification of pressure to account for it, and the changes of 

Pressure in progress, whether increase or decrease, must be taken account of in 
rawing the map or framing the forecasts. 

The paper was illustrated by diagrams of complex cyclonic and anticyclonie 
systems, and further bv a map in which Commander Eidwin has combined the 
observations taken on board H.M.S. * Cormorant * and the S.S. ' Penguin ' at sea, 
with those taken on shore, and represents his idea of the sequence of weather in 
New Zealand in the early part of March 1880. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Scott remarked that Commander Edwin, in making allowance for the wind 
in the drawing of isobars, agreed with the practice of Mr. Rundell and others, 
who considered that there must be always a deviation of the isobar to account 
for every local deviation in the wind direction. If Commander Edwin*s idea of 
the isobars being pressed closer together when a depression approached the land 
were applied to Europe, it would mean that in all our storms the SE wind was 
stronger than the NW, which was not the case. As regards the aile^ more 
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n^id motion of the storms of the Southern Hemisphere, it appeared to him that 
Dr. Koppen*8 recent paper in the MitihHlunpen der Oeoa. OeseUseJiaft, Ham- 
burg, lb80y on the paths of barometrical mmima over the Atlantic, saggested 
a possible explanation. Dr. K5ppen holds that the motion of storms is mainly 
regulated by the n|>per currents. Now the rate of vertical decrease of pressure 
in the atmosphere is slower at the equator than in high north latitudes. This 
fJTes a gradient towards the pole in the upper strata, and induces a motion from 
W. in those strata, and this carries the depressions with it. Now in the Temperate 
Zcme of the Southern Hemisphere, as tiie pressure at sea-level is much less than 
it ia in corresponding latituaes in the Northern Hemisphere, it may be supposed 
ibat this njmer level gradient will be steeper, and, therefore, the motion from the 
westward of the upper currents and consequently of the depressions would be 
more rapid. 

Capt. ToTMBSE said this paper seemed to imply that a cyclonic wind-system 
IS a body of air circulating and at the same tune advancme over the earth^s 
Bur£ftce, also ^at it meets with a certain amount of resistance trom objects lying 
in its track. Another theory supposes that there is no transfer of air along the 
line in which the cyclone is moving, but that its apparent progress is the result 
of successive reformations in front and fillings up in the rear. Also that the 
cKrection of the track and the speed of the apparent progress depend on the 
nature and disposition of the surrounding air, as to its suitability for the forma- 
tion and filling up of the areas of low barometric pressure. It would be well if 
meteorologists would endeavour to solve this question, which is of vital import- 
ance to meteorology. 

Mr. Whipple said that Commander Edwin gave no indication whatever of the 
results of these forecasts, or the amount of success he had attained. Prof. 
Loomis in his twelfth paper stated that the average rate of motion of storm- 
centres in Eastern America Was greater than in Europe, and also higher over 
land than over sea. 

Mr. Mawley said that he had some reason to believe that there was a suffi- 
eientfy regular sequence in the weather changes that took place in this country 
to warrant us at all events in assuming that certain precise conditions prevailing 
on spy one day were likely to be followed on the next by a similar state of the 
weaiher to that which had succeeded the same precise conditions at any previous 
date. He, therefore, suggested that in the first instance a careful classification 
should be made of a large number of daily Weather Charts, regai-d being at the 
same time paid to the season of the year. When this had once been accomplished 
it would oxuY be necessanr as soon as the weather map on any evening had been 
drawn to select the classified chart most resembling it, and to issue as the fore- 
cast for the next day a description of the weather that was found to have 
prevailed on the day following the one on which the selected chart had been 
made. The degree of correctness of such a prediction would, he thought, be 
tmuid to vary in proportion to the amount of similarity between anv two maps. 
A still closer approximation to the truth could of course be obtained by fastening 
together the two weather maps of each day and founding the forecast upon the 
similarity of these two maps with those drawn at any previous date of the same 
season of the year. Where the resemblance was not found to be very great, and 
indeed in all other cases as well, but more particularly in these, he considered it 
would be advisable to bear in mind that our changes of weatner seldom came 
tipon OS with any very great suddenness, and therefore the conditions recently 
prevailing were in by far the greater number of instances likely to be succeeded 
by weather of a more or less similar character. 

<*Tbb High Atmobpherio Pressure in the middle of January 1882.** 
By^H. SowBRBY Wallis, F.M.8. (p. 146.) 

Tlie Electrical Thermometer, kindly lent by Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., 
for observing the temperature of the air at the summit of Boston Church Tower, 
exhibited. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Annuaibe db la SoGiiftTi MAt:6obologiqub db Fbanob. 29me Axmfe, 1881. 
2nd Trimestre. 4to. 

Contains : — Sor les p^riodes dioraes de la temperature et de la pression 
atmosph^riqae, par Prof. D. Ragona (7 pp.). — ^Baromdtre et thermomitre 
enregistreurs de MM. Richard fibres, par A. i^got (2 pp.).— -Sar lea enregistreon 
de Telectricite atmosph^rique et da magn^tisme terrestre, par £. Mascart (5 pp.). 
— Sur les s^ismes ou tremblements de terre, par A. d'Abbadie (5 pp.). — Sor lea 
ernes de la Seine pendant Fhiyer de 1881, par G. Lemoine (4 pp.). — Etadei nr 
la n6buIo8it6 en Kussie, par A. Woeikof (ll pp.). — Le climat de Paris, parE. 
Renou (3 pp.). — Description da thermometre maxima et minima it tiges <m i 
lames m^talliques droites, par M. Tremeschini (2 pp.). 

CoBfMUNioATioNs FBOM THB Intbbnatiomal Polab CoMiasaiON. Paitfl L-IL 
4to. 1882. 

The International Polar Commission has resolved to issue a special publica- 
tion, to appear in irregular numbers, in order to ensure the rapid and continaoos 
dissemination of intelli^nce relating to the International Polar Eneditioiui 
projected by the late Lieut. We^reoht. The publication, of which the above 
are the first two parts, will contain the resolutions, instructions, and reports of 
the Commission, and, in due time, reports of the progress and condition of the 
observing parties, as well as some preliminary results of their work. Contriba- 
tions are received in any of the tnree languages — French, Qerman, or English, 
and are printed in their original language. 

Die Eboebnissb deb NiEDEBSOHLAas-BBOBAOHTiTNaEN IN Leipzio und as 

EINIOEN ANDEBEN SAOHSISOHEN StATIONEN YON 1864-1881, YON A. VOX 

Danokelman, Db. Phil. 4to. 1882 (16 pp.). 

This is divided in two parts : (1) on the Rainfall observations at the Leipzig 
Observatory, 1861-1881 ; and (2) Kesults of the Rainfall observations at some of 
the Saxon stations. 

Indian METEOBOLoaioAL Memoibs : being occasional DiscassioiiB and Gooi- 
pilations of Meteorological Data relating to India and the NmoHBOuB- 
iNG CouNTBiEu. Published nnder the direction of Henbt F. BlahfobDi 
F.B.S., Meteorological Reporter to the GoYemment of India. YoL L 
Part VI. 4to. 1881. 

Contains :— The Meteorology of the North- West Himalaya, by a A. Hill, 
B.Sc. (50 pp.). 

Mbmobie della B. Aocademia di Soienze, Lettebe ED Abti di Modska. 
Sezione di Scienze. Vol. I. Ser. II. 4to. 1882. 
Contains a paper by Prof. D. Ragona on the Summer of 1881. (33 pp.). 

Proceedings of the Botal Sogiett. Vol. XXXTTT. Nos. 217 and 218. 
1882. 8vo. 

Contains : — On the constituent of the atmosphere which absorbs radiant heit, 
by S. A. Hill, B.Sc. (11 pp.).— On measuring the relative thermal intensity of 
the Sun, and on a self-registering instrument for that puipose, by EL Frankland, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. (10 pp.). 

Pboceedinos of the Botal Sogiett of Edinbuboh. YoL XI. Nob. 106- 
109. Session 1880-81. 8vo. 

Contains : — On Dust, Fogs, and Clouds, by John Aitken. 2 pikers (9 pp.)* 
From experiments, the author shows : 1, that whenever water vapour condenses 
in the atmosphere it always does so on some solid nucleus ; 3, that duat particles 
in the air form the nuclei on which the vapour condenses ; 3, that if there were 
no dust there would be no fogs, no clouds, no mists, and probably no rain, snd 
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thftt the sapenaturated air would convert every object on the snrface of the earth 
into a condenaer on which it would deposit. — On the motion of a Storm in an 
easterly direction being only possible as a circular atmospheric wave, by R. 
Tennent (3 pp.). 

Bbfobt of Obssbvatignb of Injubioub Inseots DUBma the teas 1881, with 

METHODS OF PbEYBHTION AMD BbMBDT, AMD SpECHAL BbPOBT ON TUBMIP 

Flt. By Eleamob A. Obmbbod, F.M.S. 111 pp. 8vo. 1882. 

The year 1881 was a season of severe insect attack, especially to root crops, 
«nd some kinds of forest trees. Turnip << Fly " attack was httle short of a scourge 
«ver a large part of England and Scotland, and in the north of Scotland, where 
fly was comparativelv absent, a small weevil bore down on the crop in its place, 
whilst in the south of Scotland it devastated in addition in a part of the attacked 
area. Miss Ormerod estimates the loss caused by the Turmp Fly on mere seed 
and resowing in 22 English and 11 Scottish counties to be : — ^for seed alone 
i£75,592 16b. ; for one resowing, including seed and cultivation, at the rate of 
158. per acre, £503,952 ; the same at the rate of 20s. per acre, £671,936. 

Bbfobt of the Mbteobolooigal Council to the Botal So(hett, for the 
year ending Slst of March, 1881. 8vo. 1882. 181 pp. 

In addition to the report on the work of the office, this contains reports or notes 
t>n the following subjects : — 1. The Working of the Harmonic Anaiy^ser ; 2. On 
Fogs ; 3. On Hygrometry and Evaporation ; 4. On Cirrus Observations ; 5. On 
the Photo-Nephograph ; 6. On the British Rainfall Means ; 7. Method followed 
in the extraction of oata from Ships' Logs ; 8. Inspectors* Reports ; 9. Method of 
dealing with Telegraphic Weather Intelfigence ; 10. Methods followed in dealing 
with Meteorological Ketums from Land Stations in the United Kingdom. 

SiTZXTNGSBEBIOHTE DEB KAISEBLIOHEN AkADBIOB DEB WlSSENSOHAFTEN. 

Bande LXXXIY.— Y. Deo. ISSl-^&on 1882 Hefte« 8vo. 

Contains two Papers by Dr. J. Hann, viz. : (1.) Ueber die monatlichen und 
iahrHchen Temperaturschwankungen in Oesterreich-Ungam (73 pp.) ; and (2.) 
Ueber die Temperatur der s&dlichen Hemisphare (24 pp.). 

SXTZUNOSBEBIOHTE DSB XOMIGL. B()HM. GbSELLSGHAFT DEB WlSSENSOHAFTEN. 

8vo. 1882. 

Contains : — Ueber den taglichen Gang des Regenfalles, von Prof. Dr. F. 
Angustin (30 pp. with 2 plates). 

Stmors's Monthly Meteobolooioal Maoazine. Febmary to April 1882, 

Nob. 198-195. 8vo. 

Contains: — Meteorological Bibliography (3 pp.). — Barometric and thermo- 
metric extremes in January 1882 (2 pp.). — Climatological data for the British 
Empire (5 pp.). — Temperature observations at Boston, Lincoln (2 pp.). — The late 
winter and tne coming summer (2 pp.).— The Anemometer Exhibition (8 pp.). 

The Weatheb of 1881 as obsebved in the Neighboubhood of London, 
and compared in all respects with that of an average year. By Edwabd 
Mawuit, F.M.S., F.B.H.S. With Tables of Daily Observations and a 
Diagram. 72 pp. 8vo. 1882. 

This gives a summary of the weather at Addiscombe, near Croydon, for each 
month, toeether with tables of daily observations, which are compared with the 
Chreenwicn averages of 20 years. The author sets forth the more prominent 
features of the year as follows : —The great frost, gale , and snow of January ; the 
atormy and continuous NE winds of the spring ; the succession of 5 dry months 
(March- July) ; the rare incident of a ground frost in June, followed by a day in 
Joly hotter than any of which there is any reliable record. The two succeeding 
months of harvest were rendered disastrous, the first through cnreat cold and 
wetness, and the latter by its frequent rains, humid atmosphere ana sunless skies. 
October, which will certainly raii as one of the coldest ever known, brought 
with it a long and destructive westerly gale ; and with November, which was 
almost as exceptionally mild, came another of still greater violence ; while the 
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closing ttionth of the year proved to be one Of nuuiy BtomiB and miich roi^jb 
weather. 

Veoa-Exkbditiokss VslnBir£ffi:A)PLiOA list^AtiFBL^ VoLL dvo. 188^1. 

Contains: — Observations M^t^orologiqnes faites par rEzp^dition de U Vegi 
dn cap Nord k Yokohama par le Detroit de Behring. Redaites par £L Hlldebnnd 
Hildebrandeeon. 101 pp. with 4 platee. Threaghoul.the wliple of the voyage 
the observations were madf sii^ timee a day, m well as ^vHdle wintering at 
Pitlekaie during the months of October 18?d, ana April to July 1879, bat at the 
beginning of November till the end of March, they were ftiade hooify. The obie^ 
vations are divided into two ports : (1) Oweirvatioiis lit PSUekale fhnn October 
1st, 1878, to July 17th, 187^ imd i(2) Obeervatiotts during the iroyage inm the 
port of Maasd near the North Cape to PitlekaTe and ftrmtt thenoe te Tohohami. 
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Bedigirt von Dr. J. Hann. XYII. Band. Felnroary-Apnl Iddi. dro. 

Ueber die Regenmenge in Breslaa and einige nenere Versache, die Almihme 
derselben mit oer H5he betreffmid, von i. G. Galle (4 pp.).— Leistonffen der 
Registrirapparate mit Laufgewicht, von Dr. A. Sprang (4^PP;)* — Bemerkimgea 
ilber die verticale Vertheilong des Loftdrackes, von T^, W. K5ppen (13 pp.).— 
Thermische Vegetationsconstanten ; Son^iem- and JBchattentemperatoreD, tod 
Prof. H. Hofimann (10 pp.). — Ueber die Messang der Temperator mit Htlfe des 
Quecksilberthermometers, von M. Pemet (5 pp.).-^Die Niveaoflflchen der 
Cyklonen, von H. Janoschke (6 pp.). 
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HiSTOBIOAL SkBTOH OF AmBMOIIETST AND AnEMOIIETBRS. Bj J. E. 

Laughton, M.A., F.B.G.S., President. 

[Bead March 15th, 1882.] 

It is probable, and indeed almost certain, that the earliest attempts at gauging 
wind-force were made by sailors ; to a landsman, the cold, the heat, the dry- 
ness or moisture of a wind is commonly its most noticeable feature ; not so 
to the sailor ; and we may therefore assume that from the very dawn of 
navigation sailors estimated, and in some technical language expressed, the 
force as well as the direction of the wind. When poetry could get the length 
of such a description 



'* Una EnruBqae Notasque muni, oreberqne procellis 
AfriooB, et YaBtos ▼olvunt ad litora flnotus ; *' 

we maybe quite sure that seafaring men had their own names for a ' gale,* a 
' squall,* a * capful of wind,* or a ' light breeze.' And so, in fact, they always 
have had, down to our own times, and quite irrespective of any system of 
accurate measurement. The most modem and most exact form of this is 
the Beaufort scale, which to many may seem but a manner of guessing, but 
which to a sailor on board his ship had, at the time it was first devised, and for 
many years afterwards, a well-defined and fairly correct meaning. It must be 
remembered that it distinctly appHes certain practical tests, as aids or guides 
to the estimate, and depends on the sail a certain specified ship can carry, or 
the rate at which she sails. Naval officers, by continual practice, attain a 
high degree of accuracy in estimating the wind, though their ships are no 
longer of the specified type ; but away from their ship they lose their accus- 
tomed clu€, and the Beaufort scale has, even for them, a very vague and 
unsettled interpretation ; whilst for the greater number of observers on 
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shore, who never realise what the scale is, the estimates based on it are 
simple opinions, formed without any recognised standard. 

Bat patting " estimates *' on one side, I know of no recorded attempt to 
measure the wind until, in 1667, the young Boyal Society published a revised 
edition of the " Directions for Seamen,'* which had been drawn oat a few 
years before by ** that eminent Mathematician," Master Booke. These 
** Directions," which may be called the precursor of our present AdmUralUf 
Manual^ were edited and enlarged by Dr. Hooke and Sir Robert Moray ; 
and say — inter alia : ** The strength of the wind is measured by an instru- 
ment such as is represented ;" and the representation (Fig. 1) shows a plate 
CD suspended, by a bar, from a pivot, and thus able to swing upwards along 
a graduated quadrant, AB; the quadrant itself, with the plate, turning fireely, 
as a vane, on a vertical shaft. It is thus that 1667 has been accepted as 
the birth-year of modem anemometry: but I would call attention to the 



Fio. 1. 




Dr. Hooke*8 Anemometer. 



exact words used. They are not, the strength of the wind may he measured, &c., 
but the strength of the wind is measured. No inventor's right in, or credit 
for, the instrument is claimed by any one ; and though it has been commonly 
attributed to Hooke, for aught we can say to the contrary, it may have been 
in use for many years previous to 1667. It was, however, in this same 
year that Dr. Croune brought forward an instrument, which consisted mainly 
of a fan, or rather a sort of paddle-wheel, on a vertical shaft, encased in a 
drum. The wind was admitted into this drum through narrow longitudinal 
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slits, and thus caased the wheel to revolve : its indications, however, were 
foond vagne and ansatisfeictory, and it does not appear to have ever come 
into actual ose. Another instroment suggested by Hooke, in which the 
velocity, and thus the intensity, of the blast were concentrated, would seem 
to have given no better results, and to have speedily died a natural death. . 
Notwithstanding these failures, and the probably earlier origin of Hookers 
quadrant, we may take the date 1667 as approximately marking the period in 
which a general and scientific interest in anemometry began to be felt. From 
that time onward a very great many anemometers have been invented : at 
first, indeed, but slowly, aftd even afterwards there have often been consider- 
able intervals without any new attempts : but at other times they come — to 
quote an appropriate simile — 

" Thiok as antomnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa :" — 

with the result that the bare enumeration of the different instruments would 
take the whole evening, and could not but prove wearisome in the extreme. 
I have, however, attempted to draw up a luit,* which is, I believe, the fullest 
that has yet been got together ; and which — ^thou£^ I can scarcely hope that 
it is perfect — ^will be worth the attention of any future inventor. It will save 
him time, and very possibly also much annoyance and vexation : it will enable 
him to avoid a mistake into which many of his predecessors have fallen, that 
of re-inventing an already existing instrument. For, in fact, human ingenuity 
runs in very narrow grooves ; and of this vast number of anemometers there 
are comparatively few that suggest any new anemometrical principle: the 
m^ority are merely some modification, improvement or re-invention of some 
older form. But at present I propose merely to speak of those instruments 
which may be considered as typical, and which suggest some difference in the 
method of observing the wind. 

The earliest attempts to measure wind were made in the interests of 
Bailors ; and to them the important consideration was the pressure : it was 
bhe pressure that split their sails, that carried away their spars, or that sent 
kheir ships to the bottom of the sea. When the subject b^an to be scientifically 
discussed, the first consideration was to enable naval architects to get some 
correct idea of the strength of the wind which ships, and ships* masts, and 
ships* sails had to withstand. The earliest types of anemometers were thus 
lifferent forms of pressure gauges ; the earliest of all, as I have just said, 
spearing to be what— for want of a more correct name— I have called 
Sooke^i, of 1667. This particular type, which may be distinguished as the 
* pendulum/* has been often repeated : amongst others, by the Rev. Roger 
Pickering, of Deptford, who, in 1744, and without any reference to the former 
nstrument, brought before the Royal Society what he called his anemoscope. 
;t is perhaps a more finished instrument than Hooke*s : the swinging plate is 
leld up by a spring catch, so as to show the maximum force that has struck 
t ; and an index at the bottom of the vertical spindle points out the direction 

* See post, p. 181. 
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of the vjnd : bat there is no eBsential difference between this and the pattern 
of 1667. 

Another instroment of a eimiUr type is that by Dalbe^, in 1780. Itt 
details are extremelj complicated. Brewster, refusing to be tronbltd with it, 
cortl; deBcribee it as a mass of " levers and qaadrants, and friotion-wheeli 
and polIeyH, and plumb-lines, combined witboat judgment or ingenoity." 
One Tane works gearing to show ttie direction of the wind ; another to show 
the inclination of the wind ; and the pressnre is shown by a plate which is 
hinged at its lower edge, whilst the upper is attached to a cord, passing orer 
a pulley and supporting a weight. As the plate is inclined backwards by the 
force of the wind, this wught is, of coarse, rused. 

A much more simple instrament of this class is that by Dr. Bohmidt of 
Oiessen, in 1828* (Fig. 2). A rod AB having a ciroolar plate at its lower 




end, is pivoted at C aboat one-third of the way down. As it swings back, 
before the wind, its npper end elides along a qoadrant and pushes forward an 
index D, which remains to show the maximum effect of the goats. Li order 
to keep the plate face to wind, the rod is pivoted at <7 in a lif^t frame 
which itself forms part of the spindle of the direction vane, and tnms with it. 
Wild's well-known instram^t, which is the reeogniaed standard in Bosaia, 
is of this " pendulum " class, going back to the primitive type of Hooke'a. 
A somewhat different modification of the same principle was laid before this 



* It moit be nndentood that tbia and the other diagrams are meant onlj as 
IndioatloDi, and to UlDBtrate the text. No attempt ha* been made to show the details 
ol oonitTuatiQD, or to draw them in leale, or even in relative pn^ortion. 
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fy hy Mr. Howlett, in 1668.* In this, a sphere does dnty ob preBsore- 
beiog thns ready for Uie wind from whateTor directioD it may oonae, 
sphere is at Uie upper end of a rod, which ia pivoted in the middle, and 
a w^ht, aa a aort of oonnterpoisfl, at its lower extremity. As it 
p with the wind, a penoil traces the direction and the extent, on a 
or card placed below. 

lated to these "pendulum" anemometers, though difTering considerably 
them, are those that have been called " bridled " anemometera, in which 
winging of the plate is prevented by an interposed resistance. Of this 
the earliest Uiat has come under my notice is that of Wolf, or WoMus, in 
, A set of small windmill-sails on a horiEontal axis eommnnioates the 
m, by means of an endless screw, to a tootlied wheel. On the axle of 
rhsel is fixed a rod, at some definite point of which is a leaden weight, 
ingle through which this weight permits the wheel to torn is a measure 
I force of the wind, and is shown by an index-hand on a dial-&ce. 
apold in 1724 and Lenbnann in 1725 published descriptions <^ an 
iment of this class, which they each seem to claim. That two men 
d separatdy have invented the same not very simple detula at the 
time is out of flie question ; so we may suppose that this is the joint 
le&nt of the two, A sort of paddle-wheel, with six cnrred sails, can 
re on a vertical spindle, on which is fixed a apir^ lever or cam. To 
:am is fastened a cord which passes over a leading pulley and supports 
^t. Aa the spindle turns, the leverage, and with it the resistance of 
eight, is increased. The wind ia led on to the blades of the wheel — 
1 in horizontal section as A — faj a number of abntiers— as B — placed 
lely round it (Fig. 8) : but this eompfsssbm or concentration which 
shutters must have prodooed wonld seem to have been disregarded. 




Ij«npold-LeotiiiMiii' 



hs iphera aa a preetms-pUte at the end of a iwinging rod had bean b 
iBsiblj aged m&aj jenn before, aa a rnde anemoacope. It is mentioned vaguely 
I«M {AUgemeine MokUpkr BaeyeloplidU, b.v. Ansmometer) in 1S41 1 and is aaid 
. B«ader (Ave. Itut. Citiil Bngimm, lltb Uaroh, IS82) to hsTe bean m«d b; 
. : bat thia I hava not been able to Tarit;. 
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This Leopold, wbo was k matbenwlieal instnuoent maker, elHms flk« 
credit of do fewer than 7 different fomiB of anemometen ; unongBt which, I 
mtut here notice <Mie, ingenioiu in itadf, and iuterestiiig, w having been 
euctlj reprodneed, aboat 60 yean later, by Benjamin Hartin, on the 
saggestion of Dr. Barton. The pictnree and deeeriptiona of the two instrn- 
mente ehow no difierenoe. The horizontal axle of a set of winduntt-aailB has 
the form ot a tnmeated cone, — a fosee — round which a cord it wonnd, m t» 
to lift a wei^t with continually increasing resetaaee ; a contnTanoe for 
inereaaing the reeiatanee which was afterwarda niod, althoo^ in a diffvant 
manner, bj Colonel Beanfoj in 1821. There have been many other inatni- 
menta of this elase, amongst the latest examples ot lAaeh I may name Ur. 
IVancis Gallon's " tMvion " anemometer, and ProfcflMr Stokes's "bridled :" 
(rf this last, one has been set op at Holyhead by the Ibteorological Conneil, 
Dot many months ago. 

Ronalds' anemometer, though difbring eousidaaUy from these, mnat bt 
elassed with them. The ori^al type, as presented to the Britisb AssoeU- 
tion at York, in 1644, eonsisted of a cross of li^ wood, ADBE, in > 
vertical plane, pivoted at He centre C(Fi^. 4). At A, a plate, placed by 
hand frcmting the wind. At £ a small scale pan; at B and Z>,eonnterpoisM: 
wm^tfl added to E meaenre the pressore on the plate A. This insbnnient 
was afterwards modified, so as to tnrn to the wind by the aetion (rf a vaoa : 
bnt its general form mnainiHl Dnnltor<<(1. 




The Ronalds' anemometer may peilu^ be considered as a connecting link 
between the " pendolum," with which I have elassed the " bridled " anemo- 
meters, and those more distinctly knows as pressare anemometers, in which 
the pressnre-plate is constrained to move parallel to itself. The earliest of 
this type is that described by M. Bongner in his Traiti du Navire in 174S. 
A piece of eardboard, 6 inches square, is fixed perpesdicnlarly on to a light 
rod, which presses into a tnbe, againrt a spring. This tabe is to be held in 
the hand, and the face of the cardboard presented to the wind, when the 
pressnre is shown by the gradnation on the rod. H, Bongner insists on the 
lightness and portability of this instroment as ite great advantages ; for " by 
holding it parallel to the Bor&ee of a ship's sails, the pressure on each sqnare 
foot of Bur&ce is at once found, without having to take into consideration the 
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obliquity of the impact.'* The idea of the officer of the watch consalting such a 
thing as to whether he ought to shorten sail is, of course, ridiculous ; but on 
shore, it might perhaps give an estimate of the pressure on the face of a building, 
with as near an apjuroximation to truth as many a more refined instrument. 

In 1770, the Abb^ NoUet, in his UArt des Experiences, describes a modi- 
fication of Bonguer, as a machine which will tell the force of the wind. He 
does not claim it as, in any way, his own invention ; and, in fact, the only 
difference seems to be that the rod has ratchet-teeth, and is pauled, as it is 
pressed into the tube, thus registering the maximum pressure. " The 
instrument," says the Abb^, ** will not measure the actual force of the wind 
with any great precision : bat as that force is itself varying evexy instant, 
we may be very well contented with a rough estimate/* Ten years later. 
Colonel Demenge, an Engineer in the Imperial Army, introduced a further 
and avowed modification of Bouguer. He pivoted it on a vertical spindle ; 
attached a light vane to the far end, so as to make it self-acting ; made the 
plate of thin copper or tin ; and by means of tbeth on the rod turned a 
small spur-wheel or pinion, which worked an index outside the tube. 

I do not know that the instrument received any further change, till, in 
1836, Mr. Osier brought out the first pattern of his anemometer, in which 
the plate was separated from the vane, and acted on a wire passing down the 
vane*s hollow spindle. In this way he obtained two distinct i^Bgisters, one of 
direction, the other of pressure. Mr. Osier has since, from time to time, 
introduced slight changes in the details of this instrument, the most note- 
worthy of which, from my present point of view, was the adaptation of a 
windmill- vane to give direction, instead of the original wedge-shaped vane : 
but the improvements have been mostly in the registering apparatus ; and as 
an anemometer, the instrument is still essentially the same as it was in 1886. 
As a pressure anemometer it has been very generally accepted in this country 
as a standard, and is still in use. 

An important modification on the simple pressure-plate was introduced, in 
1850, by Dr. Jelinek, who in order to avoid the vacuum behind the plate, 
cased it in by a cylinder, closed behind, against the base of which it bore, by 
three spiral springs. Our late lamented Fellow, Mr. Cator, in 1864, attempted 
to do away with the same source of error, by filling in the back of the plate, 
making it, in fact, the base of a cone. He also received the pressure on a 
system of levers instead of a spring, which might be liable to a varying error. 
How &r these modifications render the instrument more trustworthy has, 
perhaps, not been frdly tried : and Mr. Cator^s early death has prevented any 
further development of his ideas on a subject to which he had given much 
attention. 

A somewhat different form of pressure anemometer is that described as an 
Anemobarometer, by Professor Wilke, of Stockholm, in 1785. The pressure 
from, the plate A is received by one end, £, of a lever, whose fulcrum is at 
the other end, C (Fig. 5) : midway, at E, a projecting arm drives a plunger, 
Fy against a leather bag, G, containing mercury, which is thus pressed up a 
glass tube, H, and pushes up coloured spirit in a constricted tube, K, above ; 
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thnB, evidently, magnifying the Hcale. FrofeBBor "WOke snggested that the 
Uvw might very well be diepenBed with, and the preBmre from iha pUta 
bronght, at once, to the bag of mereory. This waa the plan adoptod by 
Piyoolx some 40 years later (Fig. 6). Tho preganre was brought to ■ btaddar 




Pnjonlx'si 



containing air, which, by means of a doable riphon-ahaped tnba, fbroed a 
oolnmn of coloured lipoid to rise. 

These may perhaps be rightly considered as nothing more than modifiei 

tions of Dr. Lind's anemometer, bronght oat in 1776. This, as in familiarl^^^ 
known, consisted simply of a U tnbe, swinging freely on a Tertical siondla- .^ 
BO as to form a direction vane : the tnbe nearest the spindle was bent bne>~«' 
at right angles, so as to present its mouth to the wind, which aaietm m^^ 
therein, brought pressnre on the surface of some water in the tnbe, forcing m. 'i 
up the other leg : the difference of level gave a meainire of the fonw of Hm.^ 
wind. The simplicity of this instrument rendered it a favonrite ; but it w^kJ 
clearly subject to the disadvantages of having a very contracted acale, and «=»f 
baviog DO permanent register ; though Dr. Lind snggeeted that by enttioL^ 
the lee tnbe off short at the zero mark, the water which was forced oat of it 
would be a measure of the extreme gusts. Nearly 70 years later, Ui*. 
Forbes of Gulloden adopted or reproduced this soggestion, connecting, with 
the zero point of the lee tube, a third tube to receive the overflow. Ur- 
Forbes also suggested obtaining a more direct register of the mftiimnm fores j 
of the wind by putting into the lee tube a shp of cardboard which had been I 
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steqted in a strong mlntion of sulphate of iron, the tnbe itself containiiig a 
BOlntion of prauiEita of potash. 

A more importaDt modifioatioii, uQoimting almost to a diatinet indention, 
WM that of fo. WollaetoQ, which, after hie death, waa first brought before the 
Boyal Society in 1829, onder the name of a " differential barometer". A 
Ctobe (7, has its legs leading into J and £, the two divisions of abox; of which 
A is air^tji^t, except as regards the opening D ; whilst B is lightly covered 
(Kg. 7). The knrar part of th« tnbe C contains water to the level EF, but 




WoUasUm'B Anemometer. 



tfte npptt pari of each leg eontains oQ, vhitdi reaches for some way into each 
of the diviaions A and B. When the openbg D is presented to the wind, 
the water is depressed at B, and raised at F ; but the bead of water at ^ is 
partially balanced by the oil above E, so thai it indicates a pressnre corres- 
ponding, not to its own specific weight, bnt to the excess of its weight above 
that of the oil. This excess, in Dr. WoUaeton's instnunent, was abont one- 
eleventh of the weight of the water ; and might be stiU lessened by dilating 
the water with alcohol ; the scale being magnified in the inverse ratio. The 
principle of this instnunent was repeated, it would seem quite independently, 
by Mr. Bamsbottom, of the London and North- Western Railway Works at 
Crewa, in 1666. The details proposed by Mr. Bamsbottom differ slightly 
from those adopted by Dr. Wollaston ; bat in their main featorea the two 
instnunents are identical. 

Several insbuments of a kindred type were snggested by Sir David Brewster 
IS 1880, and were possibly experimented on by him. One of these may be 
described as an exaggerated thermometer tube laidhorizontal, and terminating, 
at the end opposite to the bulb, in a funnel. The wind blowing into this 
presses back an index similar to those in a Six's thermometer, compressing the 
air as it does so. Another, which is more distinctly a modification of Lind, 
has the lee tnbe of mnch smaUer bore, with a closed bnlb at the top. In the 
bottom of the U is mercnry, which, being forced np the lee leg, attains a 
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position in which the pressore of the wind is balanced by the head of mercuy 
and the slightly increased pressure of the confined air. A more practical 
instrument was that brought out by Adie, in 1886, one of which was for 
several years in use at the Boyal Observatory in Edinburgh, and was described 
approvingly by Professor Piazzi Smyth, in the Transactumt of the Eoyal 
Society of Edinburgh for 1844. In this, the wind, blowing down a bell- 
mouthed tube, is led into the inside of a cylinder, air-tight abovey but open 
below, which floats in a vessel containing water. This inverted ^linder may, 
in fact, be compared to a small gasometer, which rises as the pressure of the 
air inside is increased. 

As I now pass on to speak of the measuring of wind velocity, I am 
tempted to pause a moment to ask what we understand by wind velocity, and 
what do we want with it ? It is frequently said that this is the more impor- 
tant element to meteorologists, as it measures the transfer of masses of air 
from one place to another. I am quite unable to see how any measurements 
of velocity made near the surflaee of the earth can throw vexy much light on 
this transfer, for such masses cannot be supposed to move with the velocify 
indicated by our anemometers. We know, for instance, from balloon obser- 
vations, that even at a moderate height, the wind often attains a velocity ht 
beyond our experience on or near the surface ; and this consideration seems 
to me to render any deductions as to atmospheric circulation from observa- 
tions of wind velocity extremely imperfect and doubtful. If, however, we 
are to consider observations of velocity as mainly another form of observationfl 
of pressure, they have, of course, an independent value. 

It is in this light that they would seem to have been regarded by Smeaton, 
who, in and about 1752, carried out a series of experiments for determining 
the relation between velocity and pressure. The instrument of which he 
made use closely resembled one previously used by Rouse for similar obser- 
vations, or another, independently designed by Robins, for determining the 
resistance of the air.* As adopted by Smeaton, it consisted of a set of 
small windmill sails on a horizontal axis fixed at the end of, and perpendicular 
to a bar fastened on the top of a vertical drum, which was made to rotate by 
a cord wound round it, in the same way that a humming top is set spinning. 
The windmill sails, put in motion by the equivalent of a current of known 
velocity, lifted a weight through the mediation of a system of pulleys : and it 
is on these experiments and on the resulting determinations that the tables, 
still used for comparing velocity and pressure, mainly depend. Similar ex- 
periments were carried out a few years later — in 1766 — ^by Zeiher,f making 
a Bouguer*s pressure plate move with a known velocity by means of a machine 
practically the same as that used by Smeaton. About the same time, too, 
Borda,^ with a similar machine, experimented on the resistance offered by 
different surfaces moving with known velocity ; his experiments were indepen- 

* Fhilotophiedl TramaetUnu^ 1759. (Hntton*8 Abridgment, xL 855.) Bobins, 
PrincipUt of Gunnery, edited by Hatton (1805), p. 200. 
t N(m Commentarii Academia scientiarum imperialU PetropoUtana, x. 802. 
X nietoir$ it M6moires de VAeadhnie royale de» Sciencet, 1763 ; p. 859 et ieq. 
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denily repeated, 20 years afterwards, by Edgeworth,* and since then by many 
others whom it is not now necessary to particularise. 

Bat long before this, certainly before 1680, Mariotte had estimated the 
velocity of the wind by noting the time that light bits of down or flock took 
to pass a certain measured distance. j* These observations were made again 
— ^it would seem quite independently — ^by Derham,^ in 1708 ; but in 1766, 
Brice,§ repeating Derham*8 observations, judged them extremely unsatisfac- 
tory, and determined rather to note the time of a cloud's shadow ; supposing, 
it would seem, that the velocity of a cloud at some unknown height and the 
velocity of the wind at the surface of the earth were much about the same. 
Many different observers reverted to the primitive down, which, even before 
Brice, had in 1788 been systematised by Bouvet, who noted the flight along 
a wire of a thin disc of cork lightly feathered. A very similar thing was, 
abont 1840, adopted by Sir W. Snow Harris as a standard measure of velocity. 
I quote his own description : ** To find the velocity by experiment, a cork 
stuck round with .capacious feathers is made to travel over a fine wire of a 
given length by the force of the wind. The cork is set on a common writing 
quill, bushed with a small brass plate at each end, and by which the whole is 
supported on the wire, fine holes being drilled through the brass plates for 
receiving it. This contrivance is extremely light, and will fly along the 
wire with the velocity of the wind for a given distance, or very nearly so. 
It is, in £Bict,throwing, as it were, a log-line upon the air." 

Patting, however, on one side such observations as these, the earHest 
recorded instrument for measuring the velocity of wind was that of Dinglinger, 
which may be dated at about 1720, but of which we have no notice beyond 
a scant mention by Leupold in 1724. It would seem, however, to have been 
closely followed if not imitated by that of M. d'Ons-en-Bray, in 1784, and 
had, like this, a clockwork registering apparatus. D*Ons-en-Bray, from this 
peculiarity, styled his invention the '* Pendulum Anemometer; '* audit is the 
earliest with clockwork gearing of which we have any distinct account. But the 
instrument itself is very complicated. On one side a vane shows the direction of 
the wind : on the other a horizontal wheel, which he calls a motUin a la polonaise ^ 
gives the velocity : but the record of both is made through the intermediacy of 
a quantity of gearing, which must necessarily render the results of doubtful 
value. 

Following this, Lomonosow, in 1751, proposed an instrument of a type 
which has, I think, remained unique. The half of the direction vane next the 
spindle is a light thin box, in the upper side of which is fixed a small paddle 
wheel (Fig. 8) ; on the axle of this a pinion works a spur wheel, on whose 
axle another pinion works another wheel, and so, by means of a wire passing 
down the hollow spindle of the vane, transmits the motion to a wheel below ; 
which might be observed as a measure of velocity for a short time, or, as 
offering a resistance, as a *' bridled " anemometer. We may doubt whether 

* FhUoiophieal TransaetiorUt 1788 ; Ixziii. 136. 

t (i7ttvrM(1717); ii. 406. 

X Philotophieal TrmuaetiwM, 1708. (Hatton*8 Abridgt. v. 392.) 

§ Ibid. xii. 338. 
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this is properly to be elasBed ae ft "relooity " anemometer; but with thiia- 
oeption, I find no attempt to measnre velocity inBtnuneatally ontil Woltmum 
in 1790, using a let of small windmill saili, obtained, by means of them, ^ 
continnons motion. The same principle vae adopted some years later by Dr. 
Whewell, who, in 1887, broogbt out the first type of his well-known inatnunent- 

This was, no donbt, an enonnoas stride in advance ; but, notwithstanding 
the modifications and improvements which were made in it during the jtta 
immediately succeeding, it was not foond to give satisfactory reenlta iriien 
compared by Sir W, Snow Harris with his shnttleeoek-like eonfarivan«, d 
which I have already spoken. The standard was iteelf not one on iriiieh m 
would now place mnch reliance ; but there is no doubt that the indieationa d 
the Whewell anemometer were very wild ; a fault due, to some extent, to tba 
very small size of the sails, which had thus a power not always beyond eon- 
parison with the resistance ofTered by the gearing ; bnt dne more espedi!^ 
to the remarkable misconception of Hie meaning of the roister. It m 
supposed that the revolution of the saila was a direct measure of the vdoeily 
of the wind. Later experimental observations have shown that it reqniresto 
be multiplied by some factor, which is not a constant, bnt is, ron^y speak- 
ing, Bontething like 7 or 8. 

Following on Whewell, the Bev. W. Foster, of Btorbington, bron^ otit a 
modified fmm, in which the wind was received on 4 vertical plates, at the endi 
of the arms of a horizontal cross. This was fitted to turn only is <»w diret- 
tion, and was considered a decided improvement on its predeoessor; but it 
yng almost immediately thrown into the shade by the oelebrated invention tx 
rather adaptation, in 1B46, of the hemispherical cups by that Dr. Bobinwm 
who has been bo lately taken from ns, after having survived to an age &r 
beyond that of ordinary men, and having held to the last a foremost place 
amongst scientific observers. 
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It 18, of eonrae, quite onneceBsary for me to speak in detail of BobiDson's 
enp8 ; bat I may mention that in bringing his instroment before the British 
Association, Dr. Robinson disclaimed the discovery of the property on which 
it is based. He had, he said, applied a fact "which he had learned from the 
late Richard Lovell Edgeworth ; that if hemispherical cnps be carried by 
horizontal arms attached to a vertical axis, with their diametnJ planes vertical, 
they eonstitate an effective windmill, which he — ^Dr. Robinson — ^had found 
revolves with one-third of the wind's velocity." '< To the bottom of the 
ariB is attached wheel-work actuating a revolving disc, which rotates through 
a degree for every mile traversed by the wind." 

Since then, alterations and improvements have been made in the record- 
ing apparatus, by Beckley, Osier, Woodward, Hall, and many others ; but 
the anemometer proper remains very much as Dr. Robinson first made it, 
low nearly 40 years ago. Our FeUow, Mr. J. J. Hall, indeed, in 1871, in- 
troduced an ingenious arrangement for maintaining a uniform length of the 
inns, in a manner resembling that of a compensation pendulum ; but it may 
perhaps be doubted whether this is really an improvement, whether in fact 
\he error arising from the expansion or contraction of the effective radius is 
not trifling as compared to that which may possibly arise frt>m the increased 
nse and weight of the compensating arms. Of course each new improve- 
ment in machinery renders some slight improvement possible ; as the latest 
mstance of which I may mention the exceedingly neat bearing of steel balls, 
on which our Fellow, Mr. Hele Shaw, acting on a suggestion of Professor 
Btokes, has made his cup-bearing arms to revolve.* 

It would be going beyond my present purpose to speak at any length of 
the different methods which have been used for recording the velocity or 
even the pressure ; but I may recall attention to the very ingenious me- 
ehanism by which Professor Arthur von Oettingen proposed to integrate the 
observations, so as to give at once the mean velocity of the wind resolved 
along the N, S, E, W lines. In practice, however, I understand that the instru- 
ment has been found too complicated for common use. At the last meeting 
of the British Association, Mr. Shaw showed another lype of integrating ane- 
mometer, which he had designed in concert with the Rev. J. M. Wilson of 
difion : and still more recently, Sr. Yentosa, of Madrid, has independently 
invented an instrument very closely resembling Mr. Shaw's, the neatness and 
ingenuity of which we cannot but admire, even though we are yet unable to 
speak of it as a well-proved wind recorder. 

I may here also mention another method of recording the wind which has, 
I believe, been found to answer fairly well, but which I now speak of rather 
as a curiosity of anemometry. As early as 1751, Lomonosow attached to 
the vane-spindle of his anemometer a vertical wheel, with a tube containing 
mercury going round the greater part of the circumference, through perhaps 
800^« As this wheel, connected with the gearing above, and bridled by a 

* A very similar arrangement of friction balls was introdooed by Beokl^ (see B. A. 
Beport 1858, L 306), bat sabsequently disearded in fayonr of a plain bearing. 
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spring, turned on its axis, as well as, with the vane spindle, in azimuth, a 
small quantity of the mercury was poured out into a tray below, divided into 
82 radiating compartments ; the particalar compartment in which the 
mercury was afterwards found indicating the direction of the wind, whilst 
the quantity of mercury poured out indicated the force. Twenty-sxx yesrs 
later, Beaudoux registered the direction, but the direction only, by fine sand 
falling into a similarly divided tray : and in 1844, Mr. Goddard used water 
in the same manner. In this instrument of Mr. Qoddard, a pressure- 
plate regulates the outflow of the water from a small dstefn, and a vuia 
turns the nozzle, from which the water trickles, over some one of a 
series of glass tubes ranged round it, one to each point of the com- 
pass. "If, for instance, a drop per minute answered to a wind of 
1 mile an hour, 2 drops per minute would show a velocity of 2 miles 
an hour, and so on : and as the tubes collect the daily deposit, by simply 
reading off the daily elevation of the fluid and noting the respective tobe or 
tubes in which it is found, we have at once the number of miles of air which 
have passed the station as well as the direction." In saying which, Mr. 
Goddard was, of course, assuming the relation between priessure and velocity 
to be satisfactorily established. 

Of the same character is the method of registry devised by Sr. GraverL 
On a horizontal axis turned by a set of windmill sails, is an eccentric, with 
a throw of 4 cm. or a trifle more than 1^ inch. This eccentric, by aa 
attached wire leading down the hollow spindle, pulls a bent lever which aeto 
on one of a number of pegs en the face of a wheel, and thus turns the wheel 
through the space of one peg for each revolution of the windmill sails^ at 
the same time, it also releases a few grains of com from a vessel above, and 
allows them to pour into the uppermost of the buckets on the wheel, which 
resemble the buckets of an overshot water-wheel. As the wheel is turned 
round, this com is emptied out into partitions below, each little corn-bin 
corresponding to a point of the compass ; so that the quantity of com in each 
represents the relative quantity of wind from that poittt, a§ well as, in the 
aggregate, the mean velocity. 

Some, though comparatively few, attempts have been made to measure the 
inclination of the wind, as well as its velocity and direction. Of Dalbeig's 
instrument, which included a vane for this purpose amongst its complicated 
devices, I have already spoken. Another, by Benzenberg, was proposed 
in 1801 : the windward end of the direction vane carried a vertical tiAt 
open to the wind, across which was fixed the axis of a horizontal vane. 
Such a vane would of course show the inclination, but it does not seem to 
have been connected with any registering apparatus. A more perfect instra- 
ment for this purpose was set up at Palermo, about 40 years ago, by 
Cacciatore, the Director of the Observatory. The velocity of the wind was 
given by a horizontal fan of 4 curved sails, which being segments — apparently 
quadrants — of a cylinder, necessarily revolved in one direction, by reason of 
ike same property as that which was more fully utilised by Dr. Robinson a 
few years later. A similar fan on a horizontal axis was fixed in a rectangoJar 
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ame fiisiened to an upright spindle, so as always to swing away from the 
ind, and rotate in a plane at right angles to the wind*s direction : it could 
iVLB only he acted on hy the vertical component of the wind, and recorded 
B revolutions through the medium of some simple gearing. After heing in 
16 for several years, it was hlown away in a violent storm : hut the new 
lemometer set up ahout 4 years since registers the vertical components in 
similar manner, a set of Bohinson's cups, revolving vertically, heing suh- 
iiated for the original curved fan. 

Another method of ohserving the inclination was hrought hefore the 
ritiflh Association, in 1856, hy Professor Hennessy. The instrument is 
»cribed as '* constructed like a common wind- vane ; hut instead of the 
ced tail, a circular disc is placed vertically on an axis passing through the 
ranches of a fork at the tail end. This disc is pierced ahout halfway 
livreen its centre and circumference, so as to admit another axle, to the ends 
: which are firmly attached 2 light rectangular discs. These discs are 
ways in a horizontal position, whatever may be the position of the circular 
ise ; for each of them has a pendulum attached to its centre by which the 
mtre of gravity is kept considerably below the axle. The position of the 
renlar disc will thus very clearly show whether any given current has an 
pveard or downward tendency." 

The question of the wind*s inclination has also been more recently worked 
i by Father Dechevrens, of the Observatory of Zi-Ea- Wei, near Shanghai ; 
ud only last year he described the latest form of instrument which he has 
dopted. In this, the direction as well as inclination is given by a vane 
apported on a horizontal axis in the fork of a vertical spindle. It has thus 
bie double motion ; and the inclination is recorded by means of a small 
hain and wire, attached in the first instance to a pulley fixed on the 
orizontal axis, and leading down the hollow spindle. 

Although it cannot record its indications, as a mere anemoscope, I do not 
now that any of these elaborate contrivances excel the simple little feather 
ane in daily use on board our men-of-war. It is a tapering tail, perhaps 
I inches long and 1^ inch diameter at the thickest, made very lightly of the 
oflest down or feathers, and tied to the top of a staff by a short thread, 
jet the wind blow how it will, this must stream from it ; and might be used 
M a most correct indicator, wherever the indicator only, without record, is 
ranted. 

I pass on now to speak of the attempts which have been made to estimate 
he velocity of wind by its physical effects, rather than by any direct 
neasure of its movement. The first of these is, I think, that which was 
nade by Leslie in the very beginning of the present century, and described 
n his Experimental Inquiry in 1604, when he said : '* The refrigerant power 
if a stream of air is exactly proportional to its velocity. Hence we may 
letermine the rate of cooling that corresponds to any given velocity. From 
his principle we derive the construction of a new and very simple kind of 
memometer. It is, in reality, nothing more than a thermometer, only with 
ts bulb larger than usual. Holding it in the open still air, the temperature 
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is marked : it is then warmed by the application of the hand, and the time 
is noted which it takes to sink back to the middle point. This I shall term 
the fundamental measure of cooling. The same obserration is made on 
exposing the bulb to the impression of the wind, and I shall call the time 
required for the bisection of the interval of temperatores ths oeeoiiond 
measure of cooling.*' He then proceeds to establish a relation between these 
two ; and taking as the base of his observations, the time of cooling from 
20° down to 10° above the temperature of still air, lie gives this mle: 
'* Divide the fundamental by the occasional measore of cooling, and the 
excess of the quotient above unit, being multiplied by 4^, vrill exgteu 
the velocity of the wind in miles per hour." 

Five and twenty years later. Sir David Brewster adopted the principle that 
« when water is exposed to wind, the quantity evaporated in a given time is 
proportional to the velocity of the wind, the capacity of the air for moisture 
remaining the same ; " and proposed a light frame on which was stretched a 
surfru^eof sponge or coarse flannel to be wetted. This firame was fixed perpen- 
dicularly on a light horizontal rod, pivoted on an upri^t spindle, roond 
which it turned so as to be presented face to wind : on the other arm of the 
rod was a sliding weight, the rod being graduated as a steelyard. The 
observed loss of weight gave a measure of evaporation, and so of the wind's 
velocity. 

Perhaps the most curious thing in the history of anemometry is this: 
that in 1846-48-49, Professor Phillips re-invented the methods of calculating 
the velocity of the wind from its power of cooling or evaporating, apparently 
without a suspicion that Leslie or Brewster had anticipated him. If 
any thing was wanted to show the value of such exhibitions as we are now 
holding, and of taking stock of our instruments, we should have it in this 
remarkable fetct, that such a num as Professor Phillips was ignorant of what 
had been done in this department of science by such well-known writers as 
Leslie and Brewster, and seems to have spent a very considerable time and 
to have taken a great deal of trouble in doing their work over again. 

Allied to these methods which I have just spoken of are those which are 
based on the friction of masses of fluid in motion, and their consequent 
power of suction. The principle was first illustrated by Bernoulli about the 
year 1788, but seems to have been comparatively little noticed till, towards the 
end of the century, it was examined at some length by Yenturi, then Professor 
of Experimental Philosophy at Modena. So fcur as we are now concerned, the 
result of these investigations was that if water is made to flow through a pipe 
composed of two truncated cones joined together at their small ends, the velo- 
city of the stream is enormously increased by reason of the relative vacuum 
established in the farther cone. This was found to be more especially so in 
the case of water issuing through a small hole, if the first, or converging 
cone, was made of the shape of the vena contracta : under such conditions 
the outflow was found to be quickened in the ratio of 41 : 25. The propor- 
tions which gave the best result were : — 

AB = 18, CD = 16-5, EF = 28, AC = il, CO = 78. 
To a tube of these dimensions, in French lines, he connected three tubes, one 
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it D, the two others at N and O, the poliits of trisecUon of DF : theee were 
jJieed in & trough containing roercnry, which rose 58 lines in DX, 20*6 in 
Jrr, ind 7 in 0^* (Fig. 0). 




Veotnri'a Current Metei. 



1 do not know that Venturi applied his invention, or rather diacoTery, to 
Ou meunrement <J wind, or even of water cnrrents ; but it wai bo applied 
In 1864 l^ Professor Overdnyn, of Delfl, who need this donble cone both aa 
t eorrent meter and as a log, for estimating a ship's speed, in both eases 
Dieasaring the vacnnm hj means of an aneroid. He also snggested that ah- 
cnrrents might he measured in the same waj; but, he saji, " when the 
double cone-abapod tnbe is naed for this pnrpoae, it should be made of larger 
dimensions, though alwsyB in the same proportionB. The sucking action of 
the tnbe may be rendered more powerful by enclosing it in a larger tube, care 
being taken to place the front orifice or mouth of the inner tnbe in the plane 
of the intersection of the two cones of the larger tnbe." 

I dwell on this, because within these laat two months M. Boordon has pro- 
posed almost exactly the same thing, apparently in ignorance of Professor 
Overduyn's having done so nearly SO years ago : but M. Bourdon placea" the rear 
orifice of the inner tube in the plane of greatest contraction, and proposes a 
third, placed in the aame way inside the second. From the point of contraction 
of this third tube, a manometer gave a highly magnified indication ; and JS. 
BonrdoD estimates the effect, taking the snction power of the wind at entry 
into the tnbe as unity, as 6 at the contraction of one tnbe, 20 at the contrac- 
tion of a second, and 80 at the contraction of a third ; and an actual trial 
gave a rise of 8cm. of water at the month of the first, and l-27m. at the 
contraction of the third, an exaggeration in the ratio of 1 : 42. 

■ Kiehalton' I Journal of Kalaral PkilMophy,nW; ii.2T4. Some similar cbsarrationB 
were nwde >bont the &amc time by Yoqdr : PliU. Tram. ic. lOQ. 

KBW RERIBS. VOL. VIII. O 
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This same principle of what Yentmi called the lateral comnmnication of 
the motion of fluids, but without Yenturi's tube, was applied by Mr. Fletcher 
in 1867 to a modification of Lind's instrument, in which the current <^ air 
passed freely over the end of the lee tube, thus creating a partial yacaam, 
whilst the pressure in the weather tube was increased as in the ordinary Lind. 
This is, in outline, exactly the same as the first anemometer of Hagemann, 
who, in his second, rejects the windward or wind-catohing pipe, measoring 
only the vacuum caused by the passage of the wind aezoss the free end of 
the straight pipe. Even in this, however, he had been anticipated by Fletcher, 
who had proposed connecting a single pipe^ — ** a plain piece of iron gas pipe 
projecting vertically above the roof of the house " — with one of the limbs of 
his ether gauge. 

There is one other type of anemometer, with a mention of which I may 
close this list in a swan-like manner. It embraces what we may call the 
musical anemometers. Doubtless the musical capabilities of wind had been 
often noticed : in fact, it was impossible for any sailor not to have noticed the 
sighing or the moaning of the wind through the rigging even when it does 
not get up to that '* piping " of which Allan Cunningham sang. On shore, 
too, the sighing of the wind amidst the trees— quite a distinct thing from the 
rustling of leaves — is unmistakable ; and there are many other ways in which 
wind commonly enough makes itself audible. I know, personally, of one 
old-established ghost that was found to be nothing more than the wind, 
entering through a cellar grating, vibrating an old, disused and forgotten bell- 
wire. There is then nothing curious in the fact that, almost from the first 
idea of measuring the wind, attempts were made to establish a relation 
between the force of wind and the sound it could produce. Hooke himself 
suggested some such method, though it does not seem to have been tried. 
But, about the same time, Athanasius Kircher constructed several instruments 
to emit musical sounds when the wind blew upon them. They seem, howcTer, 
to have been of the nature of what we now know as an (Eolian harp rather 
than an anemometer. Leupold, the inventor, wholly or in part, of 7 anemo- 
meters, included amongst them one in which the wind manifested itself by 
its piping ; and some years later, in 1782, Delamanon brought out a species 
of organ, in which pipes were arranged with valves so constructed that the 
wind blowing on them raised one and closed all the rest : in this way, the note 
given out told the force of the wind, whilst a pipe of a different set gave out 
another note for the direction. Such an instrument would probably be 
expensive ; its notes could only be understood by men with a fairly correct 
ear ; it could not in any way be made self-recording, and, in London, at any 
rate, would very quickly be choked with soot. There may have been other 
objections to its use ; and neither it, nor any of the musical anemometers, 
would seem to have ever been considered as having any practical value, or, 
indeed, as anything more than ingenious toys. You may perhaps think that 
some of the others I have spoken of may be placed in the same category. I 
do not propose to discuss their merits or their faults in any detail, bat I 
should like, before finishing, to say a few words on fhe general meaning of 
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their indications, and on the diffictdties which lie in the way of our interpret- 
ing them. 

We want, for instance, velocity. I put on one side for the present, the 
question I before referred to, of what we mean by velocity, or what we want 
it for : I suppose merely that we want to measure the velocity of the wind 
near the sur&ce of the earth. Do the so-called " velocity ** anemometers 
register it for us ? I doubt it very much. In the first place, they all have 
bo work gearing, and gearing is sometimes very heavy. In the early part of 
Ast century, the necessity of keeping the gearing light does not seem to have 
i>een recognised — the via inertia was often ignored. I can give you one 
extreme instance of this. 

We have at Ghreenwioh, on the domes of the College, two vanes ; one of 
p^hich, over the Chapel, swings freely ; the other, over the Painted Hall, is 
k>nnected with aa index moving on a dial, which corresponds architecturally 
nith the face of the Chapel clock : I believe that it was set up in the reign of 
Jueen Anne. Now, I noticed that frequently and more especially in light 
xrinds, this vane differed considerably from its fellow ; sometimes by as much 
18 8 points ; and I suggested to the man who has charge of it that it wanted 
)iling or cleaning. I found, however, that its sluggishness is due to the 
^ork it has to do. It has in fetct to turn 2 or 8 pairs of large spur-wheels, 
>ne, at least, of 24 inches diameter ; 14 pairs of bevel-wheels, and of course 
he necessary shafting : the whole, I am assured, would be a very good load 
!br a one horse-cart. This is, as I said, an extreme instance ; but others 
learly as bad, do not seem to have caused any suspicion 150 years ago. 
rhe anemometers of D*Ons-en-Bray and Lomonosow are examples of this 
leglect of what we would now consider first principles. But though, in a 
rery much less degree, every velocity anemometer has its gearing to work ; 
md though this is in most cases beautifully light, and yields to very gentle 
mpulses, it cannot be but that to some extent it affects the coefficient of the 
Dstrument. 

Again, in this country at least, we have very generally adopted the form 
f head which we all know familiarly as '* Robinson*s cups." Now the 
principle of this type of instrument is based entirely on the difference of the 
rind-pressure on the concave and convex sides of the cup. Do we know 
xactly what this difference is ? Are the two pressures in a constant ratio, 
rrespective of the size of the cups or of the force of the wind ? I may ask 
lie questions, but I cannot answer them. Dr. Bobinson, as you all know, 
dopted in the first instance 8 as a general and constant coefficient. Later 
Kperiments are considered to show that 8 is too large ; and 2*5 is now pro- 
osed : though this is admittedly only an approximation, and ought in strictness 
> be changed for every different instrument and for every different wind. 

Pressure-plates, on the other hand, have their own difficulties. It is very 
asy to measure the force with which a plate is pressed, whether against a 
pring, or a weight, or a system of levers ; but it is not by any means so 
asy to feel sure that that force is the force of the wind. What with stream- 
nes in front, and a vacuum, often causing an indraught, in rear of the plate, 
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the problem is far from being as simple as it perhaps seems at first sight. 
It has been suggested that by having a number of holes in a wall filled in 
with pressure-plates, or the mouths of Lind's tubes, a correct estimate might 
be formed of the pressure on that wall : but I know of no attempt to carry 
out this suggestion to a practical issue. It would be an experiment the yalae 
of which is perhaps doubtful, but the great cost of which is very certain. 
Conditions of expense necessarily limit the range of experiment, and compel 
us to depend on observations made on a much smaller scale. I understand 
that Mr. Osier has made many and elaborate experiments in order to arrive 
at a knowledge of the movements of the stream lines, and the extent or effect 
of the vacuum ; but I am not aware of his having published any account of 
these. Only last month we had the pleasure of hearing from Mr. Curtis a 
preliminary account of the experiments he is carrying on in conjunction with 
Mr. Burton ; but it would be, as yet, premature to speak of the results 
obtained. 

And if we do not understand the action of the stream lines on the face ofl 
a plate, still less do we understand their action on the face of a sphere, as, foi3 
instance, in Howlett's anemometer, an instrument which charms by its neat- 
ness and simplicity, although as to the exact interpretation of its readings 
there may be a good deal of doubt. Nor does the interpretation of th^^ 
suction anemometers seem to me much more satisfactory* An instrument 
such as Hagemann (2) captivates the imagination, and leads us to fancy tbi^ 
here we have an anemometer, without machinery of any kind, that catch^^ 
the wind without interruption, hindrance, or deflection. I am afraid 
more serious thoughts do not rate it quite so highly. What do its indi( 
tions mean ? No doubt they can tell us that a wind is blowing over the emzt<i 
of the pipe ; or that one wind is stronger than another : but to tell us either 
the wind-pressure or the wind-velocity is clearly beyond them, without at 
least the intervention of some other instrument whose indications are them- 
selves doubtful. 

I am here speaking only of the anemometers and their indications of the 
wind actually blowing on them : the very wide question of exposure, of how 
far the wind that reaches the anemometer is the wind that prevails in its 
neighbourhood, is beyond my subject for this evening. I will therefore only 
say in conclusion that none of the existing types of anemometers seems to 
me to give an undoubted measure of the wind ; and that I wish some of oar 
friends who devote much time and labour to refining on the already very 
delicate gearing and recording apparatus, whether of Osler^s plate or 
Robinson*s cups, would consider whether some of their time and skill and 
ingenuity might not be more advantageously spent in experimenting on new 
or modified forms of head. But mean time, until we get a perfect instru- 
ment, I think it would be advantageous if we could agree on some standflrd, 
so that our observations might, at least, be fairly comparable. If our pres- 
sure-plates were of the same size and shape ; if our cups were of the same 
diameter, and their arms of the same length ; above all, if the instraments 
were at the same height from the ground, we might perhaps get observatioos 
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>mparable amongst tbemselyes, and capable, at some future period, of being 
ghtlj interpreted. 



APPENDIX. 

The following list contains every anemometer of which I have been able to 
ad any record ; bat it is scarcely probable that I have not missed several, 
id more especially several anemographs, of which the number is very great. 
n the other hand, I think it probable that I have included several which 
etve never passed beyond the experimental stage, and some which never 
7en reached it : I doubt, for instance, if Forster's proposal was ever any 
ling more than a proposal. The date assigned to each instrument must be 
nderstood as merely the earliest date at which I find any public mention of 

; in many cases the instrument was certainly made and used several years 
urlier : Dr. Wollaston, for instance, was already dead in 1829, when the 
escription of his instrument was first published. The letters following the 
ate denote the class to which the anemometer belongs. Thus : — 

A Pendulum. 

B Bridled. 

C Pressure Plate. 

D Pressure on a fluid. 

E Velocity. With the sub-divisions : — 

/ Wheel with axis, horizontal or vertical, perpendicular to 
direction of wind ; exclusive of Bobinson*s cups. 

w Windmill sails, or fan, with axis in direction of wind. 

r Bobinson*s cups. (It will thus be understood that instru- 
ments noted as Er are, with few exceptions, modifications 
or improvements in the registering apparatus.) 

Current meter. 
F Evaporation or Temperature. 
G Suction. 
H Direction only. 
E Inclination. 
M Musical. 

It has sometimes been impossible to assign the instrument strictly to any 
ne of these classes : when it seemed to belong in part to each of two classes 

have so marked it with the two symbols. 

Most of the references are at first hand. Those which I have not been 
ble to verify are marked with a (?). Unless otherwise noted, t£e Boman 
umbers signify the volumes, the Arabic signify the pages. 

Inventor. Date. Class. Authority. 

LBBiA, 1851. Ec. Comptes rendus ; xxxii. 688. 

JDEB, P. (?) Er. Reduced form of Beckley. 

ldie, B. 1886. D. Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal ; 

xxii. 809. 
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Inventor. 


Date. 


Class. 


AlMt, 


1846. 


H. 


Anonymous — 






Boreas, 


1827. 


C. 


N.S.N. 


1881. 


AD. 


Abson, 


1876. 


G. 


Athebton, 


1881. 


H. 


Ballinoall, 


1874. 


CD. 



Banks, 




1846. C. 


Babthold, 




1869. B. 


Babbett, 




(?) (?) 


Beaudoux, 




1777. H. 


Beautoy, 




1821. C. 


BBCKI4EY, 




1866. Er. 


Bendeb, 




1882. C. 


Benzenbebo, 




1801. HK. 


Bianchi, 




seeMoBxs. 


BiBAM, 




1848. Ec. 


Bououeb, 




1746. C. 


BOUBDON, 




1882. G. 


Bouvet, 




1788. E. 


Bbbwsteb, 


1. 


1880. CD. 


19 


2. 


„ D. 


>9 


8. 


9. D. 


99 


4. 


9, F. 


99 


5. 


9, D. 


Bbown (Cruin), 




B. 


Bbown (^Joseph), 




1828. E/. 


Bbusotti, 


set 


i Pabnisetti. 


Bubton, 




see Martin. 


BUBTON, 




1881. Er. 


Caooutobb, 




1840. E/K. 



Authority. 

1846. H. Annales de Chimie, 8me S^e ; xrii. 

498. 



Mechanics' Magazine ; yii. 264. 

Ibid. TV. 880. 

M^moires, &c., de la Boci^t^ dfis In- 

g^enrs Civils ; 505. 
Edinburgh New FbiloBophiealJaoiDa]; 

xviii. 811. 
Catalogue of the Special Loan GoDeetion 

of Scientific Apparatus at the South 

Kensington Mosemn, 1876. 8rd£dit. 

692. 
British Association Report. Fart ii. 12. 
Deutsche Bauzeitung, 221. 

(?) 

Cotte, M^moires snr la M^t^rdogie, 

1788 ; ii. 808. 
Annals of Philosophy. 2nd Series, ii* 

481. 
British Association Beport, 1856, ii. B8, 

and 1858, i. 806. 
Minutes of Proceedings of the lastitii- 

tion of Civil Engineers, 14th March. 
Gilbert's Annalen, viii. 240. 

Mechanics' Magazine, zxxiz. 47. 
Traits du Nayire, 859. 
Comptes rendus, xciv. 229. 
Histoire de I'Acad^mie Boyale des 

Sciences, 100. 
Edinburgh EncyclopsBdia. s. v. Anemo- 
meters. 

99 

99 

99 

99 
Loan Catalogue. 692. 

Mech. Mag. ; ix. 818. 



Nature, Oct. 20. 

Annuario della Society Meteorologica 

Italiana ; i. 201. 
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entor. 

[.LA. 



BS, 



SBI, 



Date. Class. 

1. 1866. Er. 

2. see Pabees. 
1864. C. 
1837. Ec. 

? 1866. Ew. 



SLBT, 

[S, 



1873. Er. 

1667. (?) 
1881. Er. 



:us (B. Donker), (?) (?) 



EBG, 


1781. 


AK. 


I| 


1678. 


H. 


EVBENS, 


1881. 


E. 


MANON, 


1782. 


M. 


A BUE, 


1874. 


Er. 


A, 


1879. 


Er. 


ENOE, 


1. 1780. 


B. 



tf 2. „ C. 

OHAU, 1862. Ec. 

CJINEMABE, 1815. B. 



SNSON, 



(?) A. 
1881. A. 



LINOEB, 



?1720. E/. 



OND, ? 1855. CK. 

s-en-Bbat, 1784. E/. 

EB, 1869. AC. 



[qnoel, 



1851. Etr. 



Aathority. 

Proceedings of the Meteorological So- 
ciety; iii. 255. 

Proo. Met. Soc. ; iii. 49, and iv. 273. 
Annales des Mines, dme S^e ; xiii. 

103. 
Archives des Sciences Physiques et 

Natarelles (Geneve) ; Nouvelle 

P^riode ; zxv. 805. 
Quarterly Journal of the Met. Soc. ; i. 

157. 
Edin. Encyel. ; s. v. Anemometers. 
Begisters by the agency of a pair of 

governor balls. 
? Methodi quibus aeris impulsus et 

venti velocitas determinantur. Lug. 

Bat. 1826. 
Bozier, Observations sor la Physique ; 

xvii. 438. 
Primo Volume dell' uso et fieibriea dell 

Astrolabio, 251. 
Sur rinclinaison des Vents (Observatory 

of Zi-Ka-Wei). 
Cotte, M^m. sur la M^t. ; ii. 812. 
Brit. Ass. Beport ; Pt. ii. 87. 
Anemografo e Pluviografo. 
Bozier, Observations sur la Physique, 

&c.; XV. 488. 
Ibid. lb. 436. 
Comptes rendus ; Iv. 848. 
0. P. Molardy Description des Machines ; 

viii. 160. 
Spon's Dictionary of Engineering, s. v. 

Anemometers. 
A series of boxes placed on end, face to 

wind ; each box falls back at a known 

maximum of wind pressure. 
Leupold, Theatrum Machinarum Gener- 

ale; 182. 
A pressure-plate lifting a series of weights. 
Histoire de TAcad. Boy. des Sci. 128. 
Annual Beport of the New York Meteoro- 
logical Observatory for 1878. 
Comptes rendus ; xxxiv. 761. 
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Inventor. 

ECOABD, 

Edmoni>b, 
£dwabd6( 



Ellsby, 
Eksoesins, 



EuLBBi 
FUBTCHEB, 

»« 
FOBBSB, A* 

99 

FOBBBS, J. D,y 

FOBSTBB, B. M., 
FOSTBB, 

FosTBB, Rev. W. 
Fbank, 

Galtom, F, 
Gibbon, 

GOPDABD, 
GOBDON, J. E. H* 
GOBDON, 

Gould, 
Gbbbm, 

GuiBALy 
GUSTEAU, 

Hagbhann, 
Hall (Henry), 



Date. Class. Authority. 

(?) ? Er. ? History of Signal Service, n.S.A. ; 40. 
1841. 0. Qoarierly Journal of Meteorology 

(Gutch) ; p. 800. 
1882. 0. Transactions of Society for Eneonrage* 

ment of Arts, &c. ; 1886 ; vol. 1. pt. 
i. p. 107. 
?1881. Er. 

? 1858. 'C. Yerbandelingen van het Eonin^ijk . 

Institant van Ingenieurs ; 1859-1860; ; 
p. 81. 
(?) (?) ? Oronholm, J. De Anemometri Euleric. 

Lands, 1788. 

1. 1867. DG. Brit. Ass. Report, 1867 ; ii. 88 ; 1869 ^ 

ii. 48, and 1879, 279. 

2. 1867. G. Brit. Ass. Report, 1867 ; ii. 88. 

1. (?) D. Negretti & Zambra, Encyclopfledic Cata^ 

logae; No. 76. 

2. (?) D. Symons's Monthly Met. Mag. ; ii. 58. 

1880. E. Edinborgh Journal of Science (Ne^* 

Series) ; ii. 81. 
1828. F. Mechanics' Magazine ; iz. 272. 
? 1878. Er. Kingston, G. T. Instractions to 01^ 

servers in Canada ; 98. 
1844. E/. Brit. Ass. Report, 1844 ; i. 250. 

1881. Etr. YerhandlnngendesYereinsztirBeford^^ 

ong des Gewerbfleisses in Frensseacs 

1881, p. 267. 
1879. B. A set of Robinson's caps bridled hy i 

spring on the vertical shaft. 
?1878. Er. Report of U.S. Signal Service, 187 S; 

p. 40. 
1844. C. Athen»um, Sept. 21st. 

1870. H. Engineer, Feb. 25th ; p. 110. 
(?) Er. (?) 

? 1860. A. Barometrical and Thermometrical Re^is< 

ter. 
? 1878. Er. Kingston, Instruction to Observers, &c* ; 

96. 

1871. EcD. Specifications of Patents, 1871. No. 175. 
1777. C. Cotte, M^oires snr la M^t^rologie ; £ 

807. 

1. 1876. PG. Q. J. of the Met. Soc. v. 204. 

2. 1876. G. Ibid. 

1877. Ec. Telephonic Tell-tale connected with a 

Biram's Anemometer. 
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itor. Date. Class. Authority. 

J. J. 1. 1870. Er. Horological Journal, Sept. Ist. p. 7. 

„ 2. 1872. Er. Ibid. Nov. and Dec, pp. 

80, 40. 

X, 1881. C. Philosophical Magazine (1882) ; xi. 100. 

, iee MoBiN. 

i, W. Snow, 1. 1841. C. Brit. Ass. Report, 1841 ; i. 87. 

2. 1841, E. Ibid. 

8. 1858. D. Sjmons's Monthly Met. Mag. ; ii. 52. 

1870. D. Chemical News ; xxi. 200. 

n, (?) A. Spon*s Dictionary of Engineering, s. v. 

Anemometers. 
fissT, H. 1856. K. Brit. Ass. Report, 1856 ; ii. 40, and 

1857 ; ii. 80. 
[ANN, 1789. AB. Mechanischer verbesserter Wind-Regen- 

nnd Trockenheits-beobachter. 
s-Manoon, 1877. Er. Annnaire de Montsonris, 1877 ; p. 860. 

, ? 1876. Er. Catalogue of Meteorologicallnstmments; 

168. 

1871. Er. Zeitschrift der osterreichischen Gesell- 

schaft fiir Meteorologie ; vi. 117. 
EDCAMN, (?) E/. Htilsse, Allgemeine Maschinen Encyclo- 

padie, s. v. Anemometer, 
s, ? 1. 1667. A. Philosophical Transactions; vol. ii. No. 

24, p. 444. 
2. 1667. E. Edin. EncycL, s. v. Anemometers. 

9. 1688. £. Posthnmons Works ; fol. 1705 ; p. 562. 
4. 1688. E. Ibid. 

H, 1869. Er. Annals of Dudley Observatory ; vol. ii. ; 

p. XXX. 

BTT, 1868. A. Proceedings of the British Met. Soc. ; iv. 

161. 

«5y 1. 1841. Bw. Allgemeine Maschinen Encydop&die, 

s. ▼• Anemometer. 
2. „ A. Ibid. 

I, Sir H. (?) Er. Negretti and Zambra Encyd. Cat., No. 

79. 

EK, 1850. C. E. E. Schmid, Lehrbnch der Meteoro- 

logie; 488. 

3TENIU8, 1820. Ec. Hiilsse, Allg. Masch. Encycl. ; s. v. 

Anemometer. ? Eongl. Yetenskaps 
Acad. Handl., 1820. 

!«B, 1789. A. Magazin for das Neoste aos der Physik 

(Gotha) ; vol. vi. pt. iii. p. 84. 

STON, 1. ?1876. Er. Loan Catalogue; 695. 
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Inventor. 


Date. 


Class. 


Kingston, 


2. 1876. 


H. 


KiBWAN, 


1810. 


C. 


Ebaft, 


1867- 


Er. 


Kbbil, 


1850. 


A. 


Laudrtani, 


? 1815. 


H. 



Lefebybe DBS Hates, 1788. (?) 



Leoeleb, 




1845. 


H. 


Lenz, 




1866. 


A. 


Lebot, 




1828. 


H. 






1804. 


F. 


Leupold, 


1. 


1724. 


C. 




2. 




B. 




8. 




A. 


h 


4. 




A. 




6. 




B. 




6. 




B. 




7. 




M. 


LsUTliANN, 




1726. 


B. 


LlND, 




1776. 


D. 


LOMONOSOW, 




1761. 


hW- 


LOWME, 




1874. 


Ee. 


Martin-Bubton, 




1771. 


B. 


MONTIGNY, 




1864. 


0. 


MOBOAM, 




1861. 


C. 


MoBIM-BlANOUl, 




1862. 


Ec. 


MoBBi Habot, 




1864. 


Ee. 



Aathoritj. 

Loan Catalogue; 696. 

Transactions of the Rojallrish Academy ; 

xi. 61. 
Zeitschrifl der oster. Gesell. fiir Met. ; 

ii. 67. 
Entworf eines meteorologisoben Beobach- 

tongs Systems ; 201. E. E. Schmid, 

Lehrbach der Meteorologie ; 484. 
Parrot, G. H. Grondriss der theoreti- 

schen Physik; iii. 421. 
Cotte : M^moires sur la M6t&>rologie ; 

ii. 814. 
Poggendorf, Annalen der Physik and 

Chemie ; Izxz. 864. 
Polyteohnisoher Journal (Dinger); ^ ^ 

dzxri. 488. 
Bulletin des Sciences liath&natiques ; ^ « 

ix. 82. 
Experimental Enquiry into the Nature, 

&o. of Heat. 282. 
Theatrum Machinamm Generale. 141 
Ibid. 142. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 148. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Gehler, Phys. W6rt ; iv. 781 

?Leupold, Theatrum Aerostaticiiin ^"i; 

Cap. X. § 122, 181. 
Instrumenta Meteorognosiaa inserYitiiiii^ '»* 

116. 
Phil. Trans. Ixv. 858. 
Novi Commentarii Aoademisd seientir ^ft- 

rum impeiiaiis Petropolitans ; r ii* 

128. 
Quarterly Journal Met. Soc. ii. 285. 
Benj. Martin, Philosophia Britannics^-'^sft i 

drd Edit. ii. 211. 
Polytechnisches Central-blatt (N^^^o^ 

Folge); 1854, p. 1090. 
Brit. Ass. Report, 1861, ii. 72. 
Comptes rendus ; liv. 282. 
Annales du Conservatoire imp&ial ^os 

Arts et Metiers, y. 848. 
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P. 


Date. 


Class. 


r, see Pettenkofer. 




1770. 


C. 




1789. 


A. 


SN (von), ? 1876. 


Er. 


1. 


1886. 


C. 


2. 


1868. 


Er. 


8. 


1865. 


C. 


N, 


1864. 


G. 




1869. 


C. 




(?) 


Ec. 


PTI, 


1858. 


Er. 


'ti-Brusotti, 


1869. 


Er. 


Mil, 1 & 2. 


(?) 


Er. 


r> 


1792. 


Etr. 



ofer-Neu- 1862. Eo. 



ro, 



JiN, 



1. 1848. F. 

2. 1849. F. 
1872. A. 

1744. A. 

1788. A. 

?1789. (?) 

1804. C. 






M876. A. 
? 1880. CD. 
?1870. Er. 



nroM, 



1 &2. 



3EL, 
if 

N, 



1866. 
? 1876. 
? 1876. 

1816. 



D. 
Ec. 
B. 
C. 



1846. Er. 



Aathority. 

L*Art des Experiences ; iii. 62. 
Magazin fiir das Neuste, n.s.w. (Gotha) ; 

vol. vi. pt. 1, p. 89. 
Beperiorium fiir Meteorologie ; v. No. 10. 
Brit. Ass. Beport, 1887, ii. 88. 
Brit. Ass. Beport, 1858, ii. 88. 
Brit. Ass. Beport, 1865, ii. 19. 
Mechanics* Magazine ; Ixi. 82. 
Mechanics' Mag. New Series, xxi. 

172 & 196. 
Casella*s Catalogue of Scientific Instru- 
ments, 1871 ; p. 25. 
Anemometrografo alia Specola del Semi- 

nario di Alessandria, 1865. 
Meteorologia Italiana, Suppl. 
Loan Catalogue ; 694, 695. 
Beobachtungen u. Entdecknngen aus 

der Naturkunde, von der Gesell- 

schaft natnrforschender Freunde za 

Berlin ; 1792, x. 1. 
Mittheilungen des Gewerbe-Yereins fiir 

das Konigreich Hanover (Neue Folge) , 

1862. p. 26. 
Brit. Ass. Beport. Pt. i. 97. 
Brit. Ass. Beport. Pt. ii. 28. 
Zeitschrift d. oster. Gesell. f. Met. yiii. 

78. 
PhU. Trans, xliii. Na 478, p. 9. 
Edin. Encjcl. s.y. Anemometers. 
? Schwedische Abhandlungen, 1789. 
Yoigt, Magazin fiir den neuesten Zu- 

stand der Naturkunde (Weimar) ; m 

468. 
Loan Oatologue ; 698. 
Edin. Encjcl. Anemometers. 
Zeitschrift d. oster. GeselL f. Met. 

▼.81. 
Chemical News ; xiii. 52. 
Loan Catalogue ; 698. 
Loan Catalogue ; 698. 
Bulletin de la Soci^te d'Encourage* 

ment. No. CL. 15™ ann^e, 278. 
Brit. Ass. Beport, 1846. ii. 111. 
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Inyentor. 


Date. 


ClaBs. 


Aathoritj. 


BoBISONy 


1822. 


D. 


System of Mechanical Philosopliy; iii. 
708. 


Ronalds, 


1844. 


BO. 


Brit. Ass. Beport. i. 129. 


Bysselaebohe (Van), 1878. 


— 


Anemograph. Q. J. of the Met. Soc. 








ii. 867. 


Salleron, 


1881. 


Er. 


Annnaire de Montsonris, 1882 ; p. 888. 


Schmidt, G. G. 


1828. 


A. 


Poggendorff, Annalen der Phjsik a. 
Chemie. xiy. 69. 


SOHOBEBy 


? 1791. 


Etff. 


Gfthler, Phys. Wort. iv. 776. 


SchOn, 


1871. 


H. 


Zeitschrift d. deter. Gesell. f. Met. Ti. 
246. 



ScHUBABT, <M Yam Btssblbebghb. 
Secchi, 1859. Er. 



Shaw (Hele), 

Shaw-Wilsoh, 
Smtth (Piazzi)y 



1881. Er. 

1881. Er. 
1848. Er. 



Smyth, W. J. 1870. E. 

Somebyille, 1881. D. 

Btbbb (Van deb), 1846. G. 

Stevenson, Thomas, 1878. G. 



Stokes, 


1881. 


B. 


Stow, 


see Gbosslet. 


Theobell, 


1874. 


— 


TiDSMAN, 


1858. 


CD. 


TBAnji, 


1880. 


H. 


Valz, 


1824. 


G. 


Yentosa, 


1881. 


Er. 


YOLPICELLI, 


1859. 


Ei0. 


Websteb, 


1854. 


H. 


Whewell, 


1885. 


Etff. 


Whipple, 


1878. 


Er. 



Memorie dell* Osservatorio del Collegio 

Bomano, (Nuoya Serie), 1859. p. 4. 
Some Bemarks on the Method of Wind 

Measurement. 
Brit. Ass. Beport, 1881. p. 648. 
Transactions of the Boyal Society of 

Edinburgh ; xvi. 458. 
Mechanics' Mag. (N. S.). xxiy. 6. 
Symons's Met. Mag. xvii. 88. 
Yerhandelingen van het Eoninglijk In- 

stituut van Ingenienrs ; 1858-4 ; 19- 
Journal of the Scottish Met. Soc. (N.S.] 

iy. 148, 266. 
Quarterly Journal of the Met. Soc. Til 

211. 



Anemograph. Zeitschrift d. Ost. 

f. Met. X. 245. 
Yerhandel. van het kon. Instit. van 

genieurs ; 1859-60, p. 27. 
Edin. New Philos. Journal; zzii. (1887 )» 

818. 
Correspondance du Baron de Zach ; :^^* 

889. 
Nature, Not. 24th. 
Atti dell* Academia Pontificia de* nud^W 

Lincei ; zii. 209. 
Scientific American, May 18, 1854. 
Brit. Ass. Beport, 1887, ii. 82; BLMid 

1840, i. 158. 
Brit. Ass. Beport, 1878. ii. 50. 
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Date. Class. Authority. 

1861. A. Mittheilnngen der nator-forschenden 

Gesellschaft in Bern fiir 1862, p. 
221. 
1785. CD. Magazin fiir das Nenste ans der Fhjsik 

(Gotha) ; vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 107. 
see Shaw. 
1709. B. Acta Eruditorum. Anno 1709 ; p. 24. 
ON, 1829. D. Phil. Trans, cxix. 188. 

rN, 1790. Em; ? Theorie n. Gebranch des hydrome- 

trischen Fliigels ; 50. 

1862. D. Negretti & Zambra, Treatise on Me- 

teorological Instruments ; §129. 
ID, 1869. Er. Brit. Ass. Report, 1869. ii. 54. 

? 1876. Er. Loan Catalogue ; 694. 



BRENOE OF TEMPERATURE WITH ELEVATION. By GeOROE DiNES, 

:.s. 

[Bead April 19th, 1882.] 

stion, owing to the number of observatories which have recently been 
3ci in elevated positions, has in a more marked degree than formerly 
the attention of meteorologists. It is, however, by no means a new 
sUs, in his Essay on Dew (p. 79, Casella's edition), calls attention to 
vations made by Mr. Six of Canterbury, and states *' that on every 
still night the air near to the earth is colder than that which is more 
'om it, to the height at least of 220 feet.** 

Proceedings of this Society contain a Paper by Mr. Glaisher on the 
ore and humidity of the air at the heights of 22 feet and 50 feet 
) ground ;* and in the Quarterly Journal for April, 1872, there is a 
cation by myself ** On the Temperature of Hill and Valley.*'+ These 
rs will be noticed subsequently. In Vol. III. of the Proceedings is 
inication on this subject by Professor D. Ragona, Director of the 
ory at Modena ; he says, p. 829, that *' at 4 p.m. therefore a stratum 
B feet above the ground is generally, t.^. under normal conditions, 
ban a stratum of air 121 feet high. Conditions which occasion a 
n this distribution of temperature are, as already mentioned, rain, 
ud, fog, &c. As soon as any of these last meteorological elements 
,he lower stratum of air becomes colder than the upper.** Again, 
le says, '* At midnight therefore a stratum of air 98 feet above the 

♦ Vol. v., p. 29. t Vol. I., p. 99. 
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ground is generally, i.e. under normal conditions, colder than a stratum of 
air at a height of 121 feet ahove the ground.*' 

Ohserrations have also heen made at the Oxford Ohservatory hy the kte 
Rev. B. Main, hy Professor Wild at the Ohservatory of Pnlkowa, and more 
recently hy Mr. Scott on the Eew Pagoda ; hut none of these haye come 
under my ohseryation. 

It is proposed in this Paper to give a summary of the observationfl made 
at my residence, Walton-on-Thames, at different periods during the last 6 
years. The stands in which the thermometers were placed weire almost 
identical in size and construction, the only difference heing that the one near 
the ground was 2 feet 4 ins. deep, against 2 feet 11 ins. on the tower. 
They were enclosed on the four sides (unless otherwise mentioned) with a 
single louvre hoard, and well yentalated at the roof. The front of the stands, 
nearly 8 feet square, was formed as a sliding shutter, in order that it mi^t 
he lowered for the reading of the thermometers. 

One of these stands was placed near the ground at the usual level ; 
other on the top of a tower, the ascent to which was easy. The hulbs of th< 
thermometers in this stand were ahout 1 foot higher than the open parapet oi 
the tower, and 50 feet 9 ins. ahove the ground. Close to the one near the 
ground was a Glaisher stand, the ohservations from which were taken at the 
same time as the others ; unless specially named, they have not been 
for the purposes of this Paper, hut were found useful in checking any douht — .^- 
ful readings. The thermometers were of the host description, all tested a^^-^t 
Eew, and the needful corrections have heen made. 

To complete the Tahle which follows, eight readings of the different^ ^t 
thermometers were required : hut owing to my occasional absence from home^^^i 
and to accidents or omissions in the setting or reading of the thermometers:^^, 
these were not always obtained. I have therefore on the left hand of th^ -6 

table given the number of days to which the observations refer. Th ^e 

averages, as a rule, have been given to the nearest decimal plaee, an^* d 
this will explain any discrepancy that may occur in some of the differences 1:=^ 
the table. 

Average temperatures only are given in the table, but there are some da] 
on which the differences between the temperature near the ground and 
at an elevation of 50 feet cease to exist ; or the differences with few exee] 
tions are so slight as not to exceed what might be fairly allowed for errors 
observation. The number of days, so fieur as the table is concerned, on whi4 
the maximum temperature at the top of the tower has exceeded that near tii=x0 
ground, has been less than 2^ per cent. The number of days (or ratla^ar 
nigbts) on which the minimom temperature at the top of the tower has b^^ta 
less tban that of the ground is 21} per cent. ; of the latter at least one haiSf 
occurred in rainy weather. 

This equality or very slight difference of temperature generally prevails on 
cloudy days, more particularly so on those when cloud occurs with wind. 
Rain also appears to have great influence in equalising the temperature above 
and below. In my Paper ** On the Temperature of Hill and Valley *' I camo 
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to the conclusion " that in wet, windy or snowy weather, the temperature of 
the hill is lower than that of the valley." The results there given are in many 
respects very similar to those given here ; bnt in comparing the two Papers 
it most be remembered that in the first the difference of elevation was about 
550 feet, the stations 6 miles apart, and, what is perhaps of greater impor- 
tance, the thermometers at both stations were within 4 feet of the ground. 
In foggy weather some uncertainty prevails ; if the fog extends above the top 
of the tower, there is not much difference in the temperature, though I am 
disposed to think the air at these times is rather colder above than below ; 
but when the fog keeps near the ground, and does not extend to the upper 
stand, particularly with a clear sky above, a marked difference is to be 
found, and it is by no means an uncommon occurrence to find the tempera- 
ture at 50 feet above the ground higher by 6^ or 7° than that at 4 feet. 

This leads me to a slight digression from the subject of my Paper. I have 
for some time tried, but without success, to get at the changes of temperature 
which occur in the air as fog increases in height ; but the great difference in 
temperature which is to be found when thermometers are placed in the fog 
and in the air above it, leads me to the conclusion that the upper surface of 
the fog radiates its heat in a manner similar to grass ; by this means the air 
just above the fog is cooled down, part of the invisible vapour always present 
in that air is condensed, and forms mist or fog, which thus gradually 
increases in an upward direction. If this theory be accepted, a great part of 
the difficulty which exists in explaining the cause of fog will be at an end. 
Professor Tyndall speaks of clouds increasing in an upward direction in this 
manner,"^ and in some meteorological work which I have read, but cannot 
recall to mind, it is suggested that fogs may arise from the same cause. 

In the table which follows (p. 192), the negative sign shows that the tem- 
perature was lowest at the upper station, the positive sign that it was highest. 

Before making any conmients upon the figures in the following table, 
some observations, all bearing upon this question, but which have been made 
at other times and for different purposes, may be given. 

The temperatures in the sun taken with a black bulb in vacuo, both ther- 
mometers fixed in the same manner by a socket attached to the stands, were 
as follows : — ^InMay 1880, 16 days average, 4 ft, above the ground 122^-8 ; 
on the tower IIT'-S. In June 1880, 23 days, ground 120°-9; tower 
116^-8. In July 1880, 27 days, ground 127^-4 ; tower 128°-2. 

Two minimum thermometers, one placed on an exposed board 6 inches 
above the ground, the other on the tower, gave the following averages : — 
January 1878, 28 days, ground, 29°* 5 ; tower, 81°-4. February 1878, 
26 days, ground, 82°-2; tower, 84°-4. In May 1878, 26 days, ground, 
42°-5 ; tower, 44°-8. 

Two minimum thermometers placed upon the Glaisher stand, one of the 
bulbs 18 inches below the other, gave as an average of 64 days, from May to 
July, the lower, •48°-l ; the higher, 48^-7. 

♦ Heat (u a Mode of Motion. Chapter ii. paragraph 489. 
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6 3+8 




—>■? 


40'4 




39-9 


—1-1 




,1(78. 


























jBniuirj 


JO 


459 




7 35'i 


-07 


107 


— 1-3 


40-I 




397 




o-S 


Febrniry 


»5 


47-9 


— 


5 3S» 




yt 




4»-6 




4i'» 






March .. 


16 


505 




; 347 




ij-g -1-7 


*^'l 




411 






April .... 


30 


S7-4 




g 4a-J ' 


.o'8 


17-0 —1-6 




48-. 




3"! 


M,.y .... 


16 


6]fi 




6 48-0 ■ 


■0-3 


■ 5-6 -,-9 


*Vg ]_lo 


SS-o 


— i-a 


3 4 


Juno .... 


30 


70-5 




3 So-i 




10+ — i-i 


6vo]-r. 


59-1 


— »'6 




jQly .... 


3' 


73-8 




■ 53-3 1 


+0-8 


10-5 \—ra 


6S-7 -.-9 


6 1-1 


— »-> 


'■} 


August .. 


^3 


71*5 




6 5SJ 


-0-3 


17-z 1—1-9 


54-4 ! -o'9 


61S 




4'4 




'9 


68-3 


— 1 


3 483 


■'■s 


lo-o 1 —1-8 


S9'S !— 1'» 


57-8 -1-1 


OS 


Mews .. 


m! 


587 


^^ 


13 43-1 +089 


15-47 — i-li 


!17 — o'74 


49-S —1-4! 





A most decided differenoe of temperature with elevstion also occnrs on 
msDj eveninga jnst after atmaet. M; attention naa firat directed to thia on 
the evening of the 3rd of Septemher, 18B0, at 7.10 p.m., when, on acci- 
dentally noticing the thermometerB,the temperature was found to be 10° higher 
at the upper station. Thinking there mnat be some mistake, the obaerrationa 
wore repeated a few minates later. Theywere as follows : — ^Tower stand, 68°-8 ; 
on gronnd, Ioutts stand, 60° ; Glaiaher stand, 69°'9. A second thermometer 
on the Olaisber with the bnlb 18 inches lower, B9°S ; 2 inches above grass. 
60°-6 ; on grasa, 60^2. On the Slat of October following, at 7 p.m., the 
temperatarea in the two stands were 68° above, 68°-G below. 

In July, 1881, in order to test the preceding observationa, the ther- 
mometers were again monnted on the stands; additional preeantions were 
taken to ensure correctness, two wet bnlbs being placed in each stand. At 
this time however the stands were not alike, that near the ground having in 
the interval been altered by the addition of another louvre board. I do not 
think that the difference of temperature caused by this alteration would 
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amount to much, bnt the tendency woald certainly be to make the daily 
range less than if a single louvre board only had been used. 

The times chosen for reading were at 9 a.m. , and in the evening about 
half an hour after sunset, when there was just sufficient light left to observe 
the thermometers. 

The averages were as follows : — 29 days, maximum, ground, 77°*6 ; 
bower, 74^*9 ; minimum, ground, 58^-2 ; tower, 54^*4. At 9 a.m., ground, 
4ry bulb, 6r*-8 ; wet bulb, 6r-8; tower, dry bulb^ 66^-5; wet bulb, 69°-5. 
After sunset, ground, dry bulb, 61^*1 ; wet bulb, 58^*8 ; tower, dry bulb, 
64*^-2 ; wet bulb, 69°. 

The greatest diiSerence in the temperature of the air after sunset during 
the month occurred on the evening of the 18th, when it was 6^*5 below, 
72^*5 above. On six evenings during the month the difference exceeded 7°. 
On one evening in last December there was a difference of 6°, but as far as 
my observations extend, the maximum difference occurs in autumn.'^ As a 
role these great differences only occur on calm fine evenings, and when there 
Is a considerable difference between the thermometers in the stands and 
Qiose upon the grass ; but it must not be understood that on such evenings 
this great difference always occurs. On several occasions, judging from the 
bwer temperature, a considerable difference was anticipated above, and yet 
it did not amount to more than 2° or ,8°. A few instances taken verbatim 
Qrom my Journal may throw light upon this part of the subject. 

Fuly 2nd, 1881. Ground, 68°'l ; tower, 66°'l. Fine, rather cloudy day. 

Sky covered with cirrus at night. 
4th, „ Ground, 66°'7; tower, 74°*6. Clear. Almost cloudless 

day. 
5th, „ Ground, 6T ; tower, 74°-8. Very hot day. Thunder 

and rain in the night. 
15th, „ Ground, 69^*5 ; tower, 78°'d. Intensely hot day. Clear 

Bky. 
17th, „ Ground, 68°-2 ; tower, 72°-l. Very clear at night. 
18th, „ Ground, 68°-5; tower, 72°-5. Very fine cahn day. 

Cirrus very beautiful at night. 
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A few instances of the reverse to these come next. 

'iily22nd»1881. Ground, 58^-1; tower, 58^*8. Dull day, with showers. 

Fine at night, with a good breeze. 
28rd, „ Ground, 62^*5 ; tower, the same. Night, cloudy, windy, 

and a little rain. 
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From the 28th to the 81st of the month (4 evenings) the excess of 
smperatnre on the tower only averaged 0^*2 ; all these evenings have the 
rordfl ** windy and cloudy '* entered against them. 

• At 7.20 p.m., March I6th, 1882, the differenoe was 10^*1; tower, Si'^i; 4 feet 
tbove the groond, 44® ; on board 6 inches above the grass, 30®. 

NEW SERIES. — VOL. Vm. P 
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This part of my subject has been entered into at some length for the reason 
that no particular attention appears to haye been called to these gr^t 
differences, which, as far as my observations extend, occur only at that par- 
ticular time of the day. This difference as a rule is not caused by any 
increase of temperature at the upper station, but simply by the more rapid 
rate at which the air cools near the earth. It may be added here, thai the 
contrast is on some evenings so apparent, that my son, who has often assisted 
me in these observations, in order that the thermometers might be read 
simultaneously, has remarked on coming to the ground that it was ' a great 
coat ' warmer above than below. 

In July, 1881, the temperatures in the sun, taking thd average of 29 days, 
were as follows : — Ground, 126^*5 ; tower, 120°*8 : the greatest differenc^^ 
occurred on the 9th, when the temperature near the ground was 185^*7 ; th^ 
tower 126° : no single instance occurs during the month of the temperaturfl^ 
being highest at the upper station. 

My observations during the winter months have been but few, and takers 
at uncertain intervals ; at that time of year it is not an unusual occurrence t«^ 
find these solar radiation temperatures in excess about 2° at the npp^:^ 
level. 

In using the solar radiation thermometers great difficulty was experienced, 
even when they were placed side by side, in obtaining consistent readings, or 
in finding the correction, and therefore, as a matter of precaution, the former 
positions of the thermometers were reversed before these particular observa- 
tions were taken. 

On referring back to the table (p. 192) it wiU be seen that the average dailj 
range and also the maximum temperature for every month is always greatest 
at the lower station ; the minimum, on the contrary, is less ; from this it 
follows (excluding the exceptional days already noticed) that at two intervals 
of time during the 24 hours, the temperature at 4 feet and at 50 feet above 
the ground is equal. The time at which this equality of temperature takes 
place is a matter of some importance, as in seeking for differences of tempera- 
ture with elevation the time chosen might be such as to mask any difference 
that existed at other times. Mr. Glaisher gives 5 to 6 a.m., and 5 to 6 pm., 
as the times of equal temperature, but his observations extend only from 
June 25th to August 6th. The few observations which I have made hourly 
through the. day in the month of July, fully confirm this view, but it will be 
evident by an inspection of the table that the time varies with the seasons, 
and that 9 a.m. is nearer the time for the winter months. It will be seen 
that the temperatures taken at that hour in December and Janoarj 
1876-7 crossed each other, while in January and February 1878 they were 
equal. 

As to the time when this equality occurs in the after part of the days 
during the winter months, I have not sufficient observations to decide the 
question, but as a matter of conjecture should place it at about 8 to 8.30 
p.m. 

Mr. Glaisher comes to the conclusion that the relative humidity is greatest 
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daring the day at an elevation of 50 feet, and that the contrary is the case at 
night. My ohservations upon the dew-point temperature, taken with my 
hygrometer both at 4 feet and at 50 feet high, have been rather nameroas, 
and as a general role (with very rare exceptions) the dew-point is lowest at 
the apper station ; bnt this is by no means inconsistent with the relative 
humidity being the greatest. Let it be assamed that the weight of vapour 
in grains per cubic foot is equal above and below, the lesser temperature 
vhich generally prevails at the upper station during the day would make the 
relative humidity greatest at that station. Towards evening the temperature 
is highest above, and there is no doubt that both the relative humidity and 
the amount of vapour in the air are less at the higher station. 

As a general rule (vdth rare exceptions) it may be taken that during the 
day time the temperature decreases with elevation. At night, on the contrary 
(bat with a greater number of exceptions), it increases with elevation up to a 
certain limit; that limit cannot be defined, in all probability it varies with 
different seasons and different weather, but on referring back to my former 
Paper it will be seen that to a great extent the same law for difference of height 
prevails with 550 feet as with 50 feet. 

The greater part of the results given in this Paper were computed at the 
time the observations were taken, and it is with some heRitation that they 
Lave been brought to the notice of this Society. It appears to me that it is 
to the wanning up of the earth's surface by day, and to the cold produced by 
radiation at night, that the greater part of the differences of temperature 
recorded are due ; and as long as thermometers are placed near the ground, 
so matter what the elevation may be, they will be affected by the same 
cause. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Marriott communicated the results of the Boston observations for the 
month of March. The Electrical Thermometer (which was shown at the meeting 
on Februarv 15th) was placed in a wall- screen on the western side of the NN W 
pinnacle of the church tower, at a height of 270 feet above the ground. A 
board was also fixed on the south of the screen to keep off the sun's rays. The 
cable was brought down through the tower and belfry to the base of the church, 
and there connected with the galvanometer, on which the readings were made. 
A Stevenson screen, containing dry, wet, maximum and minimum thermometers, 
iRras mounted in the SB comer of the tower over the roof of the belfry, at a 
height of 170 feet above the ground. By permission of the Vicar, a Stevenson 
screen, containing dry, wet, maximum and minimum thermometers, was estab- 
lished in the churchyard. All the instruments were read daily at 9 a.m., and 
readings of the electrical thermometer on the top of the tower, and the dry bulb 
in the screen in the churchyard, were taken every two hours, from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. ; in addition to which the direction and force of the wind and the amount 
of cloud were also observed. The results of such observations as had been made, 
showed that the temperature at the top of the tower differed from that near the 
ground as follows : — 



9 a.m. --1-3 


o 

6 p.m. — 0*8 


11 a.m. —1-4 


7 p.m. +0-8 


1 p.m. —1-2 


9 p.m. 4-11 


3 p.m. — 1-7 
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On the belfrj (170 feet) the teoipcrmtiire differed from thai near the ground as 
follovs : — 

9 a.iB. ... -^ 

liaximom — 1*2 

liinimum -{-O-A 
The temperature at the upper stations was always lower than that near the 
IfTDond during the daj time, hot imme^atelr after sunset it became warmer. 
During fog, bowerer/ the t emp ei at nre was c<Kisiderably warmer at the upper 
stations. For instance, on the Idth, during a dense 6g, the temperature at 
the top of the tower was ^"'S, and on tiie belfry 2^4, warmer than on tl^ ground. 
Mr. Scorr said that it was interesting to mid the aoenrate war in which B€r. 
Dines had obserred the weather at the time of obsenration. In the experiments 
on the Pagoda at the Kew Gardens the weather was not obsenred minutely, as 
each obserration inrolred a walk of nearly 2 miles for the obeenrer, but still the 
results of the obeerrations made there and those made by Mr. Dines agreed yery 
well together. At the Pagoda during fog a difference of 10^ had been obseryea, 
the top of the Pagoda being 10^ warmer than the lowest station, which was not 
4 feet, but necessarilj 22 feet aboye ground, so as to htep the thermometers out 
of the reach of yisitors to the gardens. 

Rey. F. W. Stow had neyer entertained the slightest doubt that the upper 
surfiice of a fog must necessarily radiate and be therefore colder than the 
lower parts of it. He had always found it coldest at the upper station when 
fog extended to it ; but when fog preyailed only at the lower station, the lower 
station was the colder. Hjgrometrical observations were, he thought, yery 
important at eleyated stations. His own experience showed that the dew-point, ss 
calculated from Gliusher's Tables decreased slowly and steadily as height increased, 
although the ** relatiye ^ humidity might be very yariable at different points in 
the ascent. It was easy to see that on a day which was dry and hot at toe lower 
station, with a difierence, say, of 20^ between the air temperature and dew-point, 
the air might be yeiy much colder aboye, eyen if the dew-point were the same. 
On the oUier hand, in moist weather the diminution of temperature with 
elevation could not well exceed the decrease in the dew-point. Thus, he 
believed, there was a distinct connection between the hygrometrical state and 
the alteration of temperature with elevation. Although he had in a pi^r 
called ** Upbank Thaws " drawn attention to remarkable instances of increase 
of temperature with elevation, as Mr. Dines and others had done, he had no 
donbt that decrease was the rule, but he considered that its amount would be 
found to depend, in a measure at least, on the absolute amount of moisture in 
the air. Again, the tendency of a cold shower was to bring, for a time, the 
temperature of the rain cloud to the ground, and to diminish the rate of decrease 
with elevation. 

Professor Archibald remarked that the results arrived at by Mr. Dines could 
only hold for small elevations, and for such, possessed a considerable yalne, 
since they indicated the remaikably divergent results that might be expected 
from comparatively small differences in the vertical position of instruments. 
For larger elevations, though it seldom happened that the temperature above 
greatly exceeded that below, the diurnal and seasonal variations in the tem- 
perature decrement were analogous to those which occurred much more intensely 
m the lowest station. Thus Mr. Glaisher, from his balloon observations up to 
1,000 feet, had found the difference of temperature for 100 feet to be greatest in the 
morning and least at night. At Mount Washington, in the United States, the 
difference between the temperature at the summit and the base was in like 
manner greater in summer than in winter. The diffsrence of the temperature 
with elevation had been shown by Blanford and Ferrel to be a most important 
element in determining the formation of cyclones, cyclones being more easily 
found where temperatiure decrements were rapid than where they were slow. The 
condition of the air over a region with respect to its temperature decrement might 
thus in time afford some means of forecasting the path and intensity of a cyclone 
entering it. In conclusion, he had much pleasure in referring to an excellent 
paper on the Meteorology of NW Himalaya, by Professor S. A. Hill, in which 
the mean annual temperature was found to decrease very regularly with the 
elevation, and to amount to about 1° Fahr. for every 357. feet. 
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Mr. Whipple noticed that Mr. Dines had observed solar radiation. This had 
not been done at the Pagoda, because no two solar radiation thermometers could 
be foond to agree, and Mr. Diues's plan of changing them had not occurred to 
him. Experiments were now being conducted at Kew, at the suggestion ot' 
Professor Tyndall, with a thermometer placed over swan*s down on the ground. 
It was observed together with other thermometers at 2, 4 and 20 feet, every few 
minutes from half an hour before to about two hours after sunset, or till fog came 
on, which equalised the temperature, and made it useless to observe any longer. 
So far as he remembered tne readings on the 16th of March, when Mr. Dines 
observed such a great difference between the top of the tower and tlie bottom, 
there was at Kew a difference of about 20® for an elevation of 20 feet. He 
thought that it was only possible to get true temperatures in windy or wet weather, 
and that the observations in fine, calm weather were of little or no use for 
determining the effect of altitude on temperature. 

Mr. C. Harding remarked that Mr. Glaisher, in his balloon asconts in the 
aatumn and winter months at about the time of sunset, had found the temperature 
to increase to an altitude of 2,000 feet He also referred to the observations 
made by Mr. Glaisher in a captive balloon at Ashbumham Park, and expressed 
his opinion that much valuable information might be obtained, at a comparatively 
small cost, by the use of captive balloons. He had compared various series of 
observations, made with a view of determining the effect of elevation on tempera- 
ture, and he was compelled to say that the results disagreed in a most discouraging 
manner. 

Mr. Dines, in reply, stated that the Boston figures mentioned by Mr. Marriott 
confirmed those given in the Paper. Since his Paper had been written the Pagoda 
observations had been published, and generally they agreed with his own. At 
first he had been led to think that both Mr. Scott and he had attributed too 
much influence to fogs in altering the temperature, more particularly so as the 
great difference 10°'8, recorded at the Pagoda, occurred at 9 p.m., or about the 
time when he had noticed such great differences of temperature, which most 
certainly were not caused by fog, as they occurred at times when neither fog nor 
mist existed. On referring to his papers he found that on one occasion, at 11 
a.m., when it was foggy near the ground, the air on the tower was 6® or 7^ warmer 
than at 4 feet , whereas under ordinary conditions it should have been 2® to 3° 
colder. He thought therefore the paragraph in his Paper might safely stand as 
he had put it. He was glad to find that Mr. Stow attributed so much influence 
to the different amounts of vapour in the atmosphere. Working, as he had done, 
almost solely on that branch of meteorology, he naturally felt great interest in 
the qnestion ; but the conclunions he had come to were, that it had not so much 
influence upon meteorological phenomena as was generally supposed. He did 
not quite understand Mr. Stow's allusion to cold rain in connection with *^ Differ- 
ence of Rainfall with Elevation.** He had made many observations upon the 
temperature of rain, and he could not recall a single instance in which the 
temperature of the rain was below that of the dew-point. On one occasion when 
a considerable quantity of hail was mixed with the rain, after allowing plenty of 
time for the slates to cool, the rain came off the roof at a temperature of 54\ 
Od another occasion it was a little over 70^ ; and more freouently than not it 
exceeded the temperature of the air at the same time. The conclusion he had come 
to (it might be but an idle notion) was, that the rain was warmed in its fall by 
friction with the air, and by the stoppage of its motion, and thus rendered bacK 
to the earth a part of the heat which had been taken away by evaporation. He 
regretted that he could not discuss Prof. Archibald's remarks as to the influence 
of vapour upon cyclones, but on one point he had mentioned as to the decrease 
of temperature with elevation he referred to his paper on the " Temperature of 
HiU and Valley,'* where it would be found that on one particularly cold night 
the temperature at 610 feet above the sea was 13° warmer than at 65 feet. He 
quite agreed with the remarks that had been made as to the use of balloon obser- 
Tations, and thought the question could only be solved by the use of balloons 
moored at a fixed height above the ground. Mr. Harding had alluded to the 
difference in daily range arrived at by different observers. Mr. Dines had been 
to examine the Pagoda, and surrounded as it was by trees, he felt sure the daily 
range would be less there than at his place, which was comparatively open. 
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Baboxbtsic GmAiHxsTs Df oomscnoir with Wdvd Ykuoctty and Dirbctiom 
AT THB Kew Qbsxbtatost. Bj G. M« Whipplb, B.Sc.y F.R.A.S., 
F JL8., ftnd T. W. Babkb, F JLS. 

[Bead April 19tii, 1882.] 

Thb rdalian of liie distribatiofi of barametiic pressure to the force and 
directiaQ of the wind has reeeiTod mneh attentieii from meteorologists, 
aianngst whon tiie Ber. W. danent Ley, F.M.8., oecnpies a prominent 



Sinee Dr. Bars Ballot ennnciated his well-known law, correlatiDg the two 
phenomeBa, many authors have inyeetigated the nature of the eonnectioD. 
Of these we would mention Mr. Ferrd, who anticipated Dr. Bnjs Ballot in 
the statement of the law, and has redaced it to a formula,* Dr. Hann, 
Messrs. Mohn and Gnldberg, Loomis, Hamha:g and Sprang. 

Mr. Lej haTing calmlatpd the mean wind velocities at the Kew Observa- 
iarjf for five gradioits, it appeared desirable to the anthers of this Pftp^ to 
extend his table as £ur as possible, both as regards Telocity and direction of 
the wind. Having, therefore, now discossed five years' observations, they 
snbmit the results to the notice of the Mete(Ht>logical Society. 

The amoonts and direction of the barometric gradients lying over the Kew 
Obs^rrakKj have beoi d«ived from the Daily Weather Charts of the Meteoro- 
logical Office for the years 1875 to 1879, whilst the corresponding wind data 
have been obtained from the hoarly readings of the Kew Anemograph, as 
published also by the Office. The 8 a.m. observaticms have alone been 
utilised. 

In order to determine the gradients as nearly as possible over Kew, the 
{bllowing pairs of stations were selected as giving lines most nearly intersect- 
ing in the neigfabooriiood of the Observatory: — 

N and S gradients ... Nottin^^iam and Hnrst GasUe. 
£ and W „ ... Dover and Portishead. 

N£ & SW „ ... Yarmonth and Hnrst Castle. 

NW & SB „ ... Nottingham and Dover. 

In the 5 years* observations discussed, well-defined gradients have been 
determined on 1,095 days, or 60 per cent. The relative proportions for 
dififerent gradients are as follow : — 

TABLE I. 

Gradient. Percent. # Gradient. Percent. 

N to S 8 S toN 21 

NE „ SW 7 SW „ NB i8 

E „ W 7 W „ E 8 

SE „ NW 23 NW„SE 8 

Bflatton of Wind Velocity to Gradient. — It was found that individual 
obsorvations showed very large variations with respect to this relation, so it 

♦ Modem ifeteoroUgy^ p. 97. 
t Sature, May 5th. 1881, p. 8. 
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became clear that, to satisfactorily determine it, a smaller period than 5 
years* obsenrations would be aseless ; the same conclusion was also arrived 
at by Mr. Clement Ley. 

Having accordingly discussed that number of observations^ the following 
mean results were obtained : — 





TABLE n. 






Gradients 


Wind Velocity 


Gradients 


Wind Velocity 


peris 


in Miles 


pens 


in Miles 


autieal MUea. 


per hour. 


Naatical Miles. 


per hoar. 


In. 




In. 




o*ooa 


5*0 


0*017 


150 


*oo5 


7-0 


•020 


i6-5 


•007 


rs 


•022 


19*1 


•010 


92 


•025 


22*0 


•012 


ix-6 


•027 


22*2 


•015 


12*6 


•030 


^5-5 



These numbers when plotted as a curve show that taking the average of a 
arge number of observations, the rate at which the vnnd blows increases almost 
iirectly in an arithmetical proportion with the inclination of the gradient, 
he mean rate of increase being 1*86 mile per hour for each additional 
0025 in. of difference in the barometer readings at each end of the slope. 

This appears to be distinct evidence that the motion of air in a cyclonic 
lystem is not solely due to gravity, for if it were caused by the air simply 
lowing down from a high level to a lower, the rate would increase as the square 
"oot of the difference in the levels in accordance mth the formula Y = \/2/j», 
rhere s is the difference of level and/ the component of the force of gravity 
acting in the direction in which the wind is blowing. 

Another proof may be deduced from the fact that even with a gradient of 
002 in. there is a mean velocity of 5 miles per hour. 

Mr. Ley also pointed out that the relation between these two phenomena 
varies during the year. This has likewise been indicated by the results now 
obtained, and is shown in Table III., where it is evident that the values for 

TABLE m. 
Cean Velocity of Wind in miles per hour for different Gradients in different Seasons. 





Gradient per 15 Naatical Miles. 


Seasons. 


In. 
•002 


In. 

•005 


In. 

•007 


In. 
•010 


In. 

*OI2 


In. 

•CIS 


In. 

•017 


In. 

•020 


In. 

*022 


In. 

•025 


In. 

•027 


In. 

•030 


June 

September .... 


67 
6-3 


7*9 
60 


8-6 


1 1-4 

I CO 

107 


U7 
ir6 


14-8 

12-6 


17-2 
16*0 


19-1 
15-0 


22*1 

i8'4 


317 
157 


a4'3 
21 •© 


29*0 
21*0 


ler Mean .... 


6-5 


7-0 


7*9 


12*6 


137 


i6-6 


17-0 


20*2 


237 


22*6 


25*0 


xy-March .... 
er-December .. 


3-3 
3-8 


9-8 
4*3 


8-2 
6-3 


8-9 
67 


117 
9-6 


12*6 
10*4 


14-2 

12*7 


177 
14-6 


20*6 

.5-6 


19-3 

21-5 


23-2 
20'6 


277 
24-2 


-J Mean 


3*5 


7-0 


r^ 


7-8 


io*6 


ii-S 


13-5 


16*1 


i8-i 


20'4 


21*9 


26-0 


»etween Sam- ) 
• and Winter ) 


+3-0 


o*o 


+07 


+2-9 


+ro 


+2-2 


+3-1 


+09 


+X1 


+3-3 


+07 


— I'O 


J Mean 


5*o 


7-0 


TS 


9-a 


ir6 


12-6 


i5'o 


i6-5 


19*1 


22*0 


22*2 


iS-5 
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the two Bommer qaaiters are in excegs of those for the winter qnartere bj 
about 2 miles per hour ; thia difference, however, remainB pretty conataut 
thronghoat the series, and is dae to the initial velocity, so to speak, or the 
Telocity with the smallest gradient. 

The excess of Uie velocity for any given gradient, of polar winds over 
equatorial, already pointed ont by Ur. Ley, is shown by Table lY., bat the 
difierences are not qnite so large as his results have led him to infer. 



TABIIB IV. 
id TekKotua eorre^pootUiig (o diSerent Barametria Oiadlsata and Vliai DiMetioiL 
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Dindion qf Wind in relation fo Dir»etion of Banmetrie QradUnt <* 
Angls of Deviation. — The mean angle of deviation has been determined £*>< 
each gradient of inclination and direction ; and the results are given ^ 
Table V. (p. 201). 

These show that the angle at which the wind orosaes the line of gradi^^"* 
at Eew does not materially vary with either the steepness of the gradients "^ 
the velocity of the wind, and also that, at this observatory, the angle gener^^lf 
lies between 40° and 60°, the average of the whole series of obserraU^:=^ 
giving a deviation of 62°, so that, roughly speaking, with a : — 

High Barometei to the K and Low Barometa to the B the wind ii NE 
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TABLE T. 
Batometcio Gradienta and Wind Direction at the Kew Obflerratory. 
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Uean Angle of Deviation : — Points, 4'6; Degreea, ji°. 

) constractiOD of a diagram representing an ideal cyclonio ajBtem with 
ind direclionB laid off in accordance with the values given in Table V, 
tea that the path of the lur from the margin to the centre of anch a 
Q is not a common, or Archimedean, spiral, bnt a logarithmic one, aa 
MD pointed oat by MU. Gnldberg and Molm and others. 
) relative frequency of the different gradients, and the different winds to 
they give rise, is shown in Table VI.. This indicates that at Kew, 
I prevalence of N Easterly winds, a gradient of 012 in. is the most 
Jnt, the next highest valnes being -017 in. for northerly and '010 for 
'ly winds. 

TABLE YI. 
nene; of ooonrrenee o{ difleient Oradients with differoot Winds. Percentagea. 
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On the whole, however, there does not appear to be any ■very m&rked pre- 
ponderance of any one particnlar gradient over others for the winds blowing 
over the Kew Observatory. 

With regard to seasonal distribution. Table VII. shows that steeper 
gradients are more freqaent in winter than in summer, whilst the most 
common gradient, that of '012 in., is equally preraleot in all fonr seasons of 
the year. 

TABLE Vn. 

of different QraiiaaU in different Seasons. Peraentagei. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of Papebs BBiATDia to tbk CoNNEcnoN bztwbkk Babomrtbic 

a&Ai>iBNn ASD Wind. 

Boys Ballot, Dr. — Jonmal of the Soottish Meteorological Sociefy, 1879- 
Tol. IV. pp. 26-26. 

Tehhxnt, B., F.R.S.E. — Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Societ;^* 
1878. Vol. IV. pp. 97-99. 

Febrbi., W., M.A. — " Relation between the Barometric Qradient and tl»o 
Velocity of the Wind." American Joomal of Science and Artfi, Not. 1874. 
Vol. VIU. "Nature." Vol. IV. p. 228. 

Stbachah, B. (Besnm^ of Ferrel). — Symona'fl Monthly UeteorologicaJ 
Magazine, 1876. Vol. X. pp. 22-26. 

Ley, Rev. W. Clement, M.A. — " Nature," 1874, p. 460; 1877, p. 259; 
1877, p. 450 ; 1881, p. 8. The Laws of the Winds. Part I. 8to, pp. 164, 
1872. Aids to the Study and Forecast of Weather. 8fo, pp. 95, 1880. 
Journal of Scottish Meteorological Society. Vol. IV. 1678, pp. 66-72; 
1874, pp. 149-160; 1876, pp. 880-886. Qoarterly Jonmal of the Meteo- 
rological Society. Vol. HI. pp. 282-287, 1876. 

BocHAM, A., M.A, F.R.S.E. — Handy Book of Meteorology. 8to. pp.23l]- 
281, paragraph 666, 1868. 

Looms, Prof. E. — Results of an EiaminatJon of the United States Wu 
Maps for 1872 and 1873. The American Jonmal of Science and Arts. Vol. 
Vm. July 1874 ; Vol. IX. Jan. 1876. 

Eahbbro, Dr. H, E. — Sar la variation dinme de la Force du Vent. 8'0, 
Part I., 1860; Fart H., 1881. From Bihang till E. Svenska Yet. Akad. 
Handlingar. Band 6, No. 24 ; Band 6, No. 6. 
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jluij>BERO & MoHN, Profs. — Etudes sur les Mouvements de T Atmosphere. 

. 1876 ; 1880. Zeitschrifb der oesierreichischen Gesellschaft fiir Meteo- 

)gie. 4to. Xn. Band. 15 Febroar, 1877. Nr. 4, pp. 49-60 ; and 15 

i. Nr. 14, pp. 267-268. 

Iann, Dr. J. — Zeitschrifb der oesterreichischen Gesellschaft fiir Meteoro- 

ie. 4to. X. Band, 15 Marz, 1875, pp. 81-88 ; and Ist April, 1875, pp. 

106. 

DoYNBEE, Capt. H., F.B.A.S. — Bemarks to accompany Monthly Charts of 

teorological data for nine ten-degree squares, p. 485, 1876. 

Dhibsen, Dr. — Zeitschrifb der oesterreichischen Gesellschaft fur Meteoro- 

ie. XIV. Band, 1879, pp. 208-206. 

^PRUNO, Dr. A. — Zeitschrifb der oesterreichischen Gesellschaft fiir 

teorologie. XV. Band, 1880, pp. 1-21 ; XV. Band, pp. 17-21. 



DISCUSSION. 

kir. Whipple, at the conclusion of the Paper, said that acting; on a suggestion 
the Council, he had prepared a hrief^re«tim^ of the results arrived at by 
various writers who haa investigated the connection between barometric 
kdients and wind, which he now read to the Meeting. He had endeavoured to 
strictly impartial in his abstracts, and, wherever possible, he quoted the author^s 
n words. He regretted that he had not had time to consult more authors than 
)se mentioned in the list which he had appended to the Paper. He felt this 
lecially in the case of Dr. Buys Ballot, to whom the law owes its name, and one 
whose papers he had alone been able to consult. 

Dr. Tripe said that some reference might have been made to the periodical 
ids known as monsoons, which were known to the Greeks, and described by 
istotle. He also referred to Sidi Ali, who, in his work On the Navigation of 
Indian Ocean^ published in 1854, gave the periods of the commencement of 
i monsoon at 50 different places. 

Prof. Archibald said that the Paper touched a very important subject, and 
kt Mr. Whipple had read a comprehensive resumi of the previous writings on 
I subject. He thought, however, that the authors might have attempted a 
»re detailed comparison of their results with those arrived at by other investi- 
fcors. He noticed amongst other things, that in measuring the. gradients the 
bhors said nothing about the distance of the central area of lowest pressure. 
)w, according to the formula given by Mr. Ferrel in his recent monograph 
cyclones (which had not been alluded to by Mr. Whipple^ both gradients and 
locities should increase independently as the centre of a cyclone was approached. 
)reover. although Mr. Whipple had quoted a good deal of evidence adverse to 
:. Ferrers formula, which might apply to it in its original form, where no account 
IS taken of the inclination of tne wind to the isobars, hejfProfessor Archi- 
Id) was a thorough believer in the general accuracy of Mr. FerrePs work, and 
i not think so much objection could be taken to the formula in the new form 
which it appeared in Mr. Ferrel's latest work, where the angle of indina- 
•n entered into the expression. Mr. FerrePs formula agreed in the main with 
3 theoretical deductions of Messrs. Guldber^ and Mohn and Dr. Sprung, and 
owed that the gradient for the same velocity should (1) increase with the 
;itude ; (2) increase with the angle of inclination to the isobar, or, in other 
)rds, with the amount of friction ; (3) increase with the altitude ; and (4) 
ninish with an increase in the temperature. Several of these conclusions had 
en shown to agree with observation. With respect to the angle of deviation, 
noticed that the authors found it to be the same in all parts of the cyclone, 
lereas Ley, Spindler and Loomis found it very different in dijQferent gradients, 
e two former finding it to be greatest for S£ winds, and the latter greatest for 
iV winds. As the deviation was closely dependent on the friction of the air 
lostly against the earth's surface) the explanation of this fact suggested by 
indler seemed correct, viz. that in Europe the SE winds mostly blew over 
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la»i wMit ia AjBcrka t&e XW vi»i was the mod preralent land wind. Tbe 
f rietlfW 4C sWse wi»ii^ aad comatqmemttr their incliBadon to the isobars, should 
thus be zreax^r iktm i>r vnsis Uowimg frooi anj other direction. Mr. FerreFs 
firsaia i»^ the TmIj— fif , ■ flie frw ei , showed that everts parUms the inclination 
AsmSd (1) ITMiiiih with sb iaercase of TeiocitT ; (2) increase with the distance 
fnos t^ kw ecBtze ; (3) iacL.ease with a d e cr ea s e oi latitude ; and (4t) increase 
with the fnetaoB. Wkh regard fo the irst of these deductions, Mr. Ley had 
Ummk the iacBnitiw — lilgif iar the wiada of greatest Teloeitj ; the second 
Aff iariif h^ still to he prored or ^ sp r o ved, and in faroor of the third itmight 
he ■tariBihi that the average i»rKnarioo in Enrope had been foond by Mr. Liey 
t»hedt=: h^ Ckpt. TejBhctt, in the X Atlantic, to be 29* ; by Prof. Loomis, for 
the Uniled Scactcsw to be 47* ; and fiwa some obeenrations of Mr. Blanford, in 
the Bar «f BcBgal. to be 42". 

The^oa. R. Abbscbombt, after leMaridngon the mat conTenience of hayine 
things rlirrffifcfil as in the present Papv, snid that <n all writers on winds and 
cyekaes his fueiuete waa for the Rer. W. C Ley, who was about the only one 
w^ took obserratioBS sloae, and did not mix them np with maUiematical 
pn^b^ems focnded apon a few obscrrations. He thought that there were diurnal 
sbJ jesMeal Tariatzons of the indinatiott and force of the wind. The subject of 
the Tail iifwr of crdooe asotion on wind was well worthy of inTestigation. Any 
attempt to eoonect the wind in a cyclone with the centre alone was useless, as there 
were alwmrs dedectioas in the slmpe of the isobars which modified the direction 
and force of the wind relaliTely to the centre. He wished to know whether the 
extreaacs of force and direction for any particular gradient differed much from 

Rer. F. W. Stow asked whether the relocities used in the Paper depended 
upon the Kew anemograph ; if so, ther might require correction, as Dr. Robinson^s 
last experisaents showed that the old factor was not correct. He thought that 
the exposure at Kew asight hare some influence up<Hi the results obtained, 
as the obstfratory was better situated for the registration ol E than any 
other wind. With r^aid to the aicending current said to exist in the centre of 
cTclonecv he fully beliered in it, since he had several times seen it himself, at 
Aysgarth, TOO feet abore aea-lereL On these occasions he noticed, at the time 
ot* lowest barometer, that the donda appeared on all sides to be ascending at an 
ancle of 45^ a phenomenon which was ^>eedil^ followed by heavy rain. 

Capt. ToTXBXB called attrition to the following graphic remark by the 



ObserTer^-Sergeant oo Pikers Peak (14,216 feet above the sea), as indicating that 
there was an ascending current of air at the centre of a cyclone : — '* June 2nd, 
1^74. At ^dO pjn. storm clouds advanced with a violent whirling motion from 
a point south and east of the summit, and close over the mountains surrounding 
the Peak in that direction. The vortex crept slowly along the eastern slope of 
the Peak, and the clouds were huirying towards it firom all directions ; thus over 
the summit they moved from the W and N W, south of the summit from SW and 
SE, and north oi it from NE and N, the whole revolving ' against the sun.' At 
the same time the clouds had a strong downward tendency, while from the centre 
of the vortex dense whitish masses of vapour poured upward like volumes of 
smoke. Thunder and lightning accompanied tbe storm, and heavy showers of 
sleet fell on the summit The wind during and after the storm blew steadily and 
briskly from the west At night the weather cleared up, but continuous silent 
lightning illuminated the entire eastern horiaon.*' Capt Toynbee also said that 
be thought the time had come for making a distinction between the cyclone of 
the tropics and the cyclonic winds of high latitudes. The tropical cyclone was 
supposed to be related to an approximately circular area of low barometric 

{iressure, having strong winds on sll its sides ; whereas many of the areas of 
ow barometric pressure which were related to the cyclonic winds of high latitudes 
were of various shapes, and often had very different gradients on their various 
sides. For instance, wiUi the prevailing westerly winds of those latitudes, the 
areas of low barometric pressure were often elongated towards the pole, and 
had little or no gradient for easterly winds, in which cases the mancsuvres applic- 
able to tropical hurricanes were not suitable. Nevertheless, in all cases when it 
was found requisite for a ship to heave-to, it would be safe to do so according to 
the rules laid down for tropical hurricanes. 
Mr. C. Habdino thought the Paper a very valuable one to seamen, since in 
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landling a ship the matter of indraft was of considerable importance. The 
brmula given by Mr. Ferrel required that the amount of indraft should be the 
ame in the different quadrants ; this was a point of considerable doubt. He 
onsidered that the storm which blew in the North Atlantic in August, 1873, 
nd which had been discussed by Captain Toynbee, afforded the best existing 
lata for the inclination of the wind with reference to the centre of disturbance. 
le was of opinion that the difference between the results obtained by Messrs. 
Whipple and Baker and those obtained from the American observations might 
>e due to the form of anemometer used, and also to the fact that the equivalents 
n miles per hour for the Beaufort scale as used in America were much lower 
han the equivalents used in this country : a comparison of this difference would 
)e found at p. 81, Vol. V. of the Quarterly Journal, in the discussion which 
oUowed the Paper by Captain Watson. He said that careful reading of all the 
»ld writers on the Law ot Storms would admit of a departure from the circular 
heory. 

Prof. Archibald remarked that the very small velocities obtained by Prof, 
^omis for America might possibly be due to the great friction encountered by 
he winds passing over a large continental surface. 

Mr. Scott said thst whatever table of equivalents for the Beaufort scale was 
ised by the Americans now, he knew that in the discussion of Sir F. L. 
l*Clintock*s meteorological observations in the Arctic Seas by Mr. Schott 
Smithsonian Contnhution 146, p. 39), the values employed agreed well with those 
tetermined in the Meteorological Office, as he had already stated in the 
}uarlerly Journal, Vol. II. p. 113. 

Mr. Whipple said that in their paper the authors had no intention to contest 
heories, but merely to contribute numerical facts. They had found that 
ndividual observations differed considerably from the average, both as re- 
;arded velocity and the angle of deviation, luthough the variation of the angle 
•f deviation was rather small, and came out much better than the gradient. 
Vith regard to the American results, in the higher velocities the agreement 
»etween the English and the American values was very fair, but in low veloci- 
ies they did not agree at all. This was possibly due to the form of anemo- 
leter employed ; but there was no doubt that the friction of the air in its 
notion over the earth would have made some difference. He thought that the 
xposure of anemometers was a subject which deserved the attention of meteoro- 
^eists, as there were scarcelv two anemometers erected which could be con- 
idered as peif ectly comparable one with the other under all conditions. 

The Pbesident (Mr. Laughton) said that though the inclination inwards of 
he wind in cyclones was perfectly well established as a general rule, it must 
lot be forgotten that in the Tropics, at any rate, as Captain To^bee had pointed 
at, there were well established observations showing that this inclination was 
ometimes exceedingly slight, if it existed at all. The historical and pre- 
cientific performance of the ex-slaver brig ' Charles Heddle ' was one instance of 
his. The brig falling into a violent gale in the South Indian Ocean, was put 
«fore the wind and scudded continuously for four days and nights, in which 
ime she ran five times round the storm area, but never into the centre. This 
rregnlarity in the inclination of the wind was a point of the utmost importance 
seamen ; but, so far as he knew, there was no way of providing against it 
ixcept care and watchfulness in each particular case. Referring to what had 
«en said about wind-velocity, he said that he had been forced to tne conclusion 
hat few, if any, observations of either wind-velocity or wind-pressure were com- 
»arable. There were many reasons for this, one of which had come promi- 
lently before him during the past few months : this was that observations were 
aken with every different possible type of anemometer. For any other obser- 
ation, a man thought it necessary to nave a standard and certified instrument, 
Qoonted according to a uniform pattern. With the anemometer this seemed to 
lave been entirely overlooked : each observer set up his own especial instru- 
aent ; even if he used Robinson's cups, he rather carefully avoided any approach 
o a standard ; the length of the arms, the size of the cups, the height above the 
ground differed for almost every different instrument ; and the result was, and 
ould be, nothing but confusion. It might not be possible in the present state 
»f knowledge to ensure accuracy as an absolute measurement ; but by rigid 
miformity relative accuracy might be obtained, so that observations in different 
»art8 of the world might be comparable. 
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'^ HlSTOKICAL ^EKTCH OP AsnaiOMETKT AND ANBMOMBTBRS.** Bv J. K. 

Latoktox, MJL, FJLG^, PkesidenL (p. 161.) 

After the reading of dus Paper the Fellows adjonmed into the Library of 
the Institiition of CiTil Engineers, where the following instruments had been 
airanged for exhibition : — 

THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITIOX OP INSTRUMENTS. 

AHEMOMElSRd. 

1. Oder 8 Sdf-reeardiBg Premue Anemometer. 

Exhibited b^ A. F. Osles, F.R.S. 

2. CaftCK^ SdfHreeordiu PreeBore Anemometer. 

ExhibiUd by E. E. Dtmond, F.M.S. 
^ Whewdls AMBoneter. JBxhibHed by Elliott Bros. 

'^' Whewell 8 AAemometer. This instrument was used at the Royal Ob- 
servatoiyf Greenwich, from 1S43 to 1862. 

ExkibOtd ly W. H Christie, FJft.S., Astronomer Royal. 

5. Boliiiiaoii*& enp and diil ijiemometer. 

Exhibited 6y Thb Mbtsorologigal Council. 

6. n (two dials). Exhibited b^ L. P. Casella, F.M.S. 

7. Fletcher*8 AAomometer. Exhibited by Chadburn and Son. 
& Rohinaoil's cup Anemoniieler with direction fans and Electrical Uegistering 

Apparatus designed hy S. M. Yeates. Exhibited bg Yeatbs and Son. 
9. land's Anemometer. An old form of this instrument in which the force 
ot the wind is measured by water. 

Exhibited by The Meteorological Council. 

10. Sir Snow Harris* Wind Oange. An improved form of 

Lindas Anemometer. Do. 

11. Modification of land's Anemometer, one limb of the tube being inclined 

at a small angle to the horizon. Exhibited by The Kbw Committee. 

12. Pressure Anemometer, by Sir F. Ronalds, in which the 

force of the wind is determined by means of a simple 
balance. This instrument was erected at the Eew Obser- 
vatory in 1844. Do. 

13. Ori^^nal Model of Beckley*s Self-registering Anemo- 

meter, exhibited at the Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in 1856. Do. 

14. Recording Apparatus for a Beokley Anemometer, de- 

signed by Mr. De La Rue with a view of affording wind's 
velocity curve directly applicable to the Galton Pantagraph 
and Thomson Harmonic Analyser. Do. 
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15. Casella'a Improved Self-recording Beckley Anemometer. 

Exhibited by L. P. Casella, F.M.S. 

16. Cups and Shaft of Robinson^a Anemometer fixed on the dome of the 

Kew Observatory in 1856; dismounted in 1867. Since then it has 
been fitted with a simple counting apparatus (not exhibited) and cm- 
ployed as a standard for comparisons. In 1872 it was used in the 
experiments at the Crystal Palace by Messrs. Jeffery and Whipple for 
the purpose of determining the correct value of Robinson's factor. 

Exhibited by The Kew Committee. 

17. Registering Apparatus for the above Anemometer. The 

wind's velocity only was recorded, the instrument, being 
fitted inside a movable dome, was not adapted for registra- 
tion of direction. Do. 
18* Hewlett's Self-recording Anemometer. Exhibited by Elliott Bros. 

19. Ozley's Anemometer. Exhibited by The Meteorological Council. 

20. Wild*s Anemometer. Bo. 

21. Hall's Electro-Magnetic Anemometer. Exhibited by .J. J. Hall, F.M.S. 

22. Registering Wind Oange for recording gusts of wind in pounds pres- 

sure per square foot. Exhibited by J. Someryille. 

23. Experimental Anemograph. Exhibited by Hele S. H. Shaw. 

24. Wind Indicator constructed by Beckley for use at Telegraph Reporting 

Stations. The first instrument in which chain connection was used in 
lieu of shafting. Exhibited by The Kew Committee. 

25. Oalton's Torsion Spring Anemometer, (rough model) Do. 

26. Hagemann's Anemometer (pattern No. l.) 

Exhibited by The Meteorological Council. 

27. ^ „ (pattern No. 2.) 

Exhibited by The Cowl Committee 
OP Sanitary Institute. 

28. ^^ ^f (pattern No. 2) in pieces, showing 

working parts. Do. 

29. 6 in. Air HeteTi special construction. Do. 

30. 3 in. Air Meter, Iiowne's pattern. Do. 

31. Qoadrant for measoring lijght draughts by inclination of 

candle flame Do. 

32. Hicks's Air Meter on Robinson's principle 

Exhibited by The Kew Committee. 

33. Casella^S Air Meter, for Mines, Hospitals and rnblic Buildings. 

Exhibited by L. P. Casella, F.M.S. 

34. Lownde's Anemometer. Exhibited by Elliott Bros. 

35. 12 in. Biram's Patent Anemometer reading to 10 million feet. 

Exhibited by John Davis and Son. 

36. 6 in. Biram's Anemometer, reading to 1,000 feet with dis- 

connecting motion. Do. 

37. 4 in. Biram's Anemometer, reading to 1 million feet, with 

disconnecting motion. Do. 

38. 4 in. Biram's Anemometer, reading to 100 feet Do. 

39. 2 in. „ „ „ ,> Do. 

40. Biram*S Anemometer, reading to 10 million feet, with dis- 

connector and stick nolder. Do. 

41. Biram*S Anemometer, reading to 1,000 feet, with discon- 

nector and stick holder. Do. 

42. Model of a self-setting tjrpe machine, for reading the hourly horizontal 

motion of the air. Exhibited by C. J. Woodward. 

43. Model of Apparatus to be attached to Robinson's Cap Anemometer 

to enable it to indicate the force of gusts. 

Exhibited by R. H. Curtis, F.M.S. 

44. Specimen of Boxes loaded with different wei^^hts to test overthrow 

force of wind. Exhibited by G. Dines, F.M.S. 
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45. Floss-Silk Current Indicator, && used by Mr. J. F. Campbell for the 
Committee on Warming and Ventilation, 1856-7. 

ExhihiUd by G. J. Symoms, F.R.S. 

New Meteobological Appabatus, Ac. 




46. Self-Becordinflr Bain GauM (Casella's) with extra open scale. 

ExhibOed hy £. Mawlbt, F.M.S_ 

47. New Form of Snow Gauge. Do. 

48. Electrical Self Begistering Bain Gauge, designed by S. M. Yeatea. 

Exhtfnttd hy Teates and Son -3 

49. Whipple-Casella Universal Sunshine Becorder. 

Exhibited byluF. Casella. F.M.S^ 

50. Self-Begistering DilTerential Solar Thermometer, for recording tli ^ 

maximum Solar Intensity daring a day or any other period. 

Exhibited by Dr. E. Fbankuutd, F.R.^^ 

51. Earth Thermometer for small depths. Exhibited by E. E. Dymond^ F.M.Sr 

52. Norwegian Glass float. Used by the Fishermen of the Loffoden district 4 

for floating Nets. Found near Nain, in Labrador. 

Exhibited by The Meteobological CouNcir i^ 

53. Kettle for producing Steam in the Sick Boom, for increasing thm^^ 

atmospheric humidity. Exhibited by Dr. W. Mabcbt, F.R ^ 

Photoobaphs, Dbawings, &c. 

54. Portrait of the Bev. T. Bomney Bobinson, D.B.^ the inventor of t 

cup anemometer, died February 28, 1882, aged 89. 

Exhibited by G. M. Whipple, B.Sc, F.M 

55. Drawing of D'Ons en Bray's Self-Beristering Anemometers inven 

in the year 1734. (Photo-Lithograph from Engraving in the ** M6moin 
of the Paris Academv of Sciences.) ExhibiUd by B. B. Pboss 

56. Engraving of an old Anemometer. a.d. 1667 ? 

Exhibited byOt J. Stmoms, F. 

57. Facsimile of two experimental traces firom Osleor's Ane- 

mometer at Birmingham, the paper being made to travel 
under the recording pencils at the extremely high ratea of 
10 feet and 90 feet per hour. Do. 

58. Facsimile of trace of Osier's Anemometer at Birmingham, 

November 10, 1836. Do. 

59. Photographs of Anemometers or parts thereof, constmcted 

by Mr. L. J. Crossley, F.M.8. A. First sort of contact 
maker ; B. second sort of ditto ; C. Rew pattern cups on 
short spindle for electrical anemometer ; JD. £. First and 
second self-registering apparatus. Do. 

60. Photograph of tiie Anemometer of Lisbon Observatorr, 

Cups and small pressure -plate Do. 

61. Photographs of side and back view of tipping Itannelled 

rain gauge, showing vane F to keep the funnel A oppo- 
site to the wind*s direction in Azimuth, and fans B with 
counterpoises C C and D and regulator E to keep it opposite 
to correct altitude. Do. 

62. Photograph from the International Exhibition, Paris^ 

showing wind vane and small Anemometer as used at the 
United States Signal Service Stations. Do. 

63. Tracings of Cator's Pressure Anemometer. 

Exhibited by The Metbobolooical Societt. 

64. Integrating Anemometer. Exhibited by S. H. Hblb Shaw, F.Mil. 

65. Anemograph employed ac the Stations of the Italian Meteorologioal 

Association. Exhibited by Padbe F. Denza. 

66. Anemometer employed at the Stations of the Italian 

Meteorological Association. Do. 
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7. Apparatus used for experiments of distribution of wind pressure 

upon flat surfaces exposed perpendicularly to the wind. 

ExhihUed by R. H. Curtis, F.M.S. 

8. Hairs ** Duplex " Electric Anemograph. Exhibited by J. J. Hall, F.M.S. 

9. Hall's Double Action Electro-Magnetic Anemograph. Do. 

0. Two photographs in the grounds of Bruce Castle, Tottenham, after 

the Storm of April 27th, 1868. Exhibited by G. J. Symons, F.R.S. 

1. Three photographs in Richland Woods, Bodenham, Here- 

ford, after the Storm of July 7th, 1872. Do. 

2. Map of Newbottle Whirlwind, November 30th, 1872, 

showing where the camera was placed for each of six 
views of the damage and prints of the photographs. Do. 

3. Ground Plan and three photographs of Maltings at 

Baldock, Herts, wrecked June 12th, 1875. Do. 

4. Eight photographs of ol^jects damaged by the Cowea 

whirlwind of September 28th, 1876. Do. 

5. Map of Path of Walmer Whirlwind, October 24th, 1878. 

Plan of same storm on scale of 25 in. to the mile, showing 
where the camera was placed for each of the 14 views 
of the damage, and prints of the photographs. Do. 

6. Rough plan of damage by whirlwind at Bramham Park, 

Tadcaster, Torkahire, July dlst, 1881, and photograph 

of damage.- Do. 

7. Six photographs of the Climatological Station on Beacon Stoop^ 

Weaver Hills, Staffordshire, 1,216 feet above sea level. 

Exhibited by C. L. Wragge, F.M.S- 

8. Two photographs, showing the Meteorological Station 

at Farley, Staffordshire. Do. 

9. Two photographs showing the Climatological Station, 

at Oakamoor, Chumet Valley, Staffordahire. Do. 

(0. Photographs of external and recording portions of Prof. Stokes^i 

Bridled Anemometers and traces produced by the same. 

Exhibited by The Meteorological Council* 
11. Five photographs of Anemometers in position. 

Exhibited by L. J. Crosslet, F.M.S. 

^. Photograph of Electrical Becording Anemometer. Do. 

^. Home's Direct-acting Anemograph with Bobinson^s cups. 

Exhibited by G. H. HoRNE. 



April 19th, 1882. 

Ordinary Meeting. 

FoHN Knox Laughton, MA., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., President, in the Chair. 

IJharles Perceyal Bolton, Brook Lodge, Waterford ; 

Fohn Dale, 23 Park Green, Macclesfield ; 

;^apt. Gerrard Gate, Clairville, The Park, Highgate, N. ; 

Thomas Thomas Marks, Assoc.M.In8t.C.£., Stratford Villa, Llandudno ; 

xBORQE Neame, Surrey Bouse, Littlehampton ; 

IJSRAHAM FoLLETT OsLER, F.R.S., South Bank, Edghaston, Birmingham ; and 

iiiss Elizabeth Isis Pogson, Meteorological Office, Madras, 

re balloted for and duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

WEW series. — ^VOL. VIH, Q 
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The following Papers were read : — 

"On Difference of Temperature with Elevation." By George 
Dines, F.M.S. (p. 189.) 

"Barometric Gradients in connection with Wind Velocity and 
Direction at the Kew Observatory." By G. M. Whipple, B.Sc., P.RJl.S., 
F.M.S., and T. W. Baker, F.M.S. (p. 198.) 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS- 

Annuaire de la Soci^Ti M^t^orolooique de France. 29me Ann6e, 1881. 
dme Trimestre. 4to. 1882. 

Contains: — R^sum^ des observations centralis^es par le Service hydromd* 
triques du bassin de la Seine, pendant Fannie 1880, par M. de Pr^audeau (50 pp.)> 
— Sur la temperature extraordinaire de juillet 1881, par M. E. Renoa ^2 pp.)*~~ 
Sur la necessity d'un cable sousmarin entre la Reunion et Maurice (2 pp.).— 
Sur un nouveau syst^me de notation et de cartes m^t^orologiques, par M. C. 
Ritter (5 pp.). 

British Rainfall 1881. On the Distribution of Rain over the British 
Isles, during the tear 1881, as observed at more than 2,000 stations 
in Great Britain and Ireland, with articles upon various branches of 
Rainfall Work. Compiled by G. J. Symons, F.R.S. 256 pp. 8vo. 
1882. 

In addition to the notes on the Meteorology of 1881, general tables of total 
Rainfall, and other information, there are papers on the following: — On the 
fluctuation of the fall of Rain in England, 1830 to 1881 (17 pp.) ; the Snow, 
storms of January 17th to 21st, 1881 (6 np.S ; On the rainfall ODservations made 
upon York Minster by Professor John Phmips, F.R.S. ; by G. J. Symons, F.R.S. 
(6 pp.). 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Enginbebs. Yol. 
LXIX. Session 1881-82. Part m. 8vo. 1882. 

Contains : — ^The design of structures to resist wind-pressure, by C. B. Bender 
{40 pp.). — The resistance of viaducts to sudden gusts of wind, by J. Gaudard 
(18 pp.) — with an abstract of the Discussion upon the papers. 

Proceedings of the Bristol Naturalists* Society. Bvo. 1882. 

This contains a paper '* On the decrease of Rain with elevation,'* by George F. 
Burder, M.D., F.M.S. (17 pp.). After tracing the history of this question, the 
author says that it is impossible to doubt that the main cause of the observed 
decrease of rain with elevation is to be found in the force of the wind. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Science. Vol. IQ. Ser. II. 
No. 7. December 1881. 8vo. 
Contains a paper by Mr. Philip Burton on Halos and Anthelia (4 pp.). 

Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. XXXDI.-XXXIV. Nos. 219 
and 220. 1882. 8vo. 

Contains : — Preliminary Report to the Solar Physics Committee on a com- 
parison for two years between the diurnal ranges of Magnetic Declination as 
recorded at the Kew Observatory, and the diurnal ranges of Atmospheric Tem- 
perature as recorded at the Observatories of Stonyhurst, Kew and Fdmouth, by 
Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. (11 pp.). — On the constituent of the Atmosphere 
that absorbs radiant heat, II., by S. A. Hill (2 pp.). — On Actinometrical Observa- 
tions made in India at Mussooree in autumn oi 1880, and sununer and autunm o^ 
1881, by J. B. N. Hennessey, F.R.S. (9 pp.). 
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Sesi^ts of Mbteobolooioal Obsebvatioms bcade at the Radcliffe Obser- 
vatory IN the Year 1880, under the direction of Edward James 
Stone, M.A., F.R.S., Radcliffe Observer. Vol. XXXVIII. 8vo. 1892. 

In addition to the usual information and tables, this volume contains the 
Ihourly readings of the baroeraph, thermograph and hygrograph from March 1st 
to December 31st ; also tables giving the monthly means of the barometer and 
temperature (dry and wet bulb) for the 26 years, 1855 to 1880; the mean 
monthly amounts of rain for the 30 years, 1851 to 1880 ; and the mean monthly 
amounts of ozone for the 14 years, 1867 to 1880. 

Sitzunosberiohte dbr kaiseruchen Akadbmie der Wissenschaften. 
Band LXXXV.— n. Abth. Marz-Heft. 1882. 8vo. 
Contains : — Ueber den Fohn in Bludenz, von Dr. J. Hann (25 pp.). 

Sitzunosberiohte der kOniolioh BOhmischen Gesellsohaft der Wissen- 
schaften. April 1882. 8vo. 

Contains : — Ueber den taglichen Gang des Luftdruckes und der Luft-tempera> 
tur in Prag, von Dr. Franz Augustin (15 pp.). 

Btmons*s Monthly Meteorological Magazine. May to July, 1882. Nos. 
196-198. 8vo. 

Contains :— Daily Atlantic Weather Maps (5 pp.). — The Anemometer Exhi- 
bition (4 pp.). — Gale of April 29th and sea-spray in London (6 pp.). — Sunsoots, 
magnetic storms and aurora australis (3 pp.). — ^Resumption of the Ben Nevin 
meteorological observations, 1882, by Clement L. Wragge (4 pp.). 

The Journal of the Botal Agricultural Society of England. Second 
Series. Vol. XVm. Parti. 1882. 8vo. 

Contains : — On the amount and composition of the rain and drainage -waters 
collected at Rothamsted. Part III. By J. B. Lawes, LLJ)., F.R.S., J. H. 
Gilbert, Ph.D., P.R.S., and R. Warington, F.C.S. (71 pp.). 

Thb Scientific Roll, and Magazine of Systematized Notes. Conducted by 
Alexander Ramsay, F.G.S. Climate. Vol. I. No. 7. 8vo. 1882. 

This No. is devoted to the subject of A(meou8 Vapour, and contains Biblio- 
graphy from 1682 to 1874 (12 pp.), and Notes on some of the older works 
C17 pp.). 

Zeitschrift der Ostbrreighischen Gesellsohaft fur Meteorologie. 
Bedigirt von Dr. J. Hann. XVII. Band. May-July, 1882. 8vo. 

Contains: — ^William FerreFs Untersuchungen fiber atmospharische Wirbel, 
70n Dr. A. Sprung (22 pp.). — ^Die Schwankungen des Sauerstoffgehalts in der 
Atmosphare, von Pro£ C. A. Volger (6 pp.). — Ueber einige Methoden zur 
Bestimmung der Hohe der Wolken, von 0. Jesse (6 pp.). — Die Hohe des Nord- 
lichtes, von H. J. Greneman (10 pp.). — Ueber Anemometer fiir meteorologische 
Stationen, von H. Wild (5 pp.). — Ueber den Einfluss der Alpen auf die 
Vorgange in einem daruber iiinziehenden Luftdruckmaximum, von F. Lingg 
[18 pp.)> — Erlauterungen zur Earte der Hauiigkeit und der mittleren Zugstras- 
$en barometrischer Minima zwischen Felsengebirge und Ural, von Dr. W. Koppen 
[11 pp. and plate). — Die Luflstrdmungen fiber Berlin, dargestellt nach den Ergeb- 
lissen dreijahriger in fortlaufender Reihe fortgesetzter Wolken* und Windmes- 
jungen, von Dr. F. Vettin (9 pp.). 
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Ox THE DiUBNAL VaBIATION OP WiND AND WSATHXB IN THEIB RELATION 

TO IsoBABio Lines. — ^By the Hon. Ralph Abebcbomby, F.M.S. 

[Bead May 17th, 1882.] 

« 

In a paper read before the Society on November 21st, 1877, entitled 
* ' On the General Character and Principal Sonrces of Variation in the 
IVeather at any part of a Cyclone or Anti-cyclone,"'*' after pointing oat that 
« series of consecutive observations on the physical appearance of any given 
weather at a single place might be considered as a continuous record in: sec- 
tion of that weather, while synoptic charts at definite intervals of time 
^ould show the same changes in plan, I proceeded to indicate how 
observations on the former would affect the latter if they could be taken at 
ahorter intervals than 24 hours. 

The nature of the argument used was as follows: — Since in a large 
Kiamber of cyclones it is found that whenever the barometer turns to rise 
there is a squall, this, being independent of the time of day, must be referred 
to that part of the cyclone for its origin ; and since this phenomenon occurs 
at all places over which the cyclone trough passes, however distant from its 
centre, if a synoptic chart could be made with a large number of station^ 
close together, a line of squalls would be seen under the trough of the 
cyclone marking all the points at which the barometer turned to rise simul- 
taneously. If on the contrary in many cyclones the wind is stronger and the 
«?eather more wet and cloudy in the middle of the day than during the night. 
It may be concluded that the source of this variation must be diurnal, or due 
to the time of day, and not to the position of the eyclone centre. Also since 
^ cyclone has always a characteristic patch of rain near the centre, sur- 
rounded by a ring of cloud, it follows that in a synoptic chart for the middle 
Df the day, the wind should be found stronger, and the rain and clouds 
extending further from the centre, than in a chart constructed for an epech 
during the night or early morning. 

• QiMrterly /ourmU, Vol. IV. p. 1. 
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When the former Paper was written, no materials were ayiulable except 
the Daily Weather Charts drawn at 8 a.m. Since then, through the courtesy 
of the Meteorological Office, I have been placed in poeaesdon of a con- 
siderable number of the United States Tri-Dailj ChartSf and the object of 
this Paper is by means of them to illustrate the aboTe principleB as far as 
regards the diurnal variation of the force and direction of the wind, and the 
diurnal increase of rain and cloud. I am also indebted to the same office 
for the materials used in the construction of the wind onrfee gmn in this 
Paper. 

As regards the diurnal variation of the force of the winds, flgs, 1, 2, 8, are 
reductions of the United States daily charts for January 90th, 1878, at 
11 p.m., together with the 4.85 p.m. and 11 p.m. charts for the 2l8t. 

These charts may be taken as representing a freely moving eyelone, the 
intensity of which, as measured by the gradients, is constant ; but koking 
at the wind arrows it will be seen that while in the two 11 pjn, charts there 
is only one station in the first where the wind exceeds 20 miles an hour, and 
none in the second, the 4.85 p.m. chart not only has three stations with that 
velocity, with one over 80 miles, but contains a far larger nmnber of arrows 
indicating more than 10 miles an hour. 

The original records show that the total miles of wind at aD the 75 
reporting stations in the first chart is 449 miles, with 8 cafans; in the 
second, 681 miles with only 5 calm stations ; while in the third ehart, the 
wind has fallen to 420 miles, and the calms have inereased to IS, ihou^the 
gradients remain pretty constant. A similar increase of vdoeity can be 
shown to happen in anti-cyclones. 

Next, as regards the diurnal variation in the wind's direetioin,thoimjh not very 
obvious owing to the smallness of scale, still on the whole the anows in the 
4.85 p.m. chart will be found rather less incurved than in either of those at 11 
p.m. relative to the cyclone centre, so that at every station the wind, from 
whatever direction it blows, will appear to veer a little wiib the son during 
the day, and back again towards nig^t, unless overridden by the greater 
changes due to the cyclone's motion. Similarly, if the eharts had been eon* 
structed at the same hours for an anti-cyclone, the wind would have been 
found a little less outcurved, and at every station the wind wonld have veered 
a little during the day and then backed again towards ni§^ 

Considering, then, both the variation of velocity and direetioii, these charts 
show that there is greater velocity for the same gradients and lessineomtare 
at 4.85 p.m. than at 11 p.m., and that if at any partieolar statiim the wind 
fall or change otherwise than diumally, this is due to the motfan of the 
cyclone overriding that variation. If, then, to give the utmost generality, the 
changes of wind due to the changes in the distribution of pressore, whether 
cyclonic, anti-cyclonic, or otherwise, be called general changes, the ftfegoiog 
results may be summed up in flie statement that the resultuit wind daring 
any day is the sum of the general and diurnal variations. 

I have, unfortunately, been unable to procure any anemographic reeordi 
from the United States for these days, nor have I been able to make satii- 
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factory tri-dailj charta for Great Britain, where such records are avulable; 
still, by eombiiiiiig the facta jost shown with the foUowing illnstratioiu, 
their meaning *iU ^ aafficioDtlj dear. 

Id figs. A Mid fi are given aynoptie dtarta at 8 a.m. for Angoot 7th and 
6th, 1874^' vhieb may be considered typioal of o^t-tanthfl of Britiab 
weather, ti^ ia to tay, a ojclpne of moderate intensity passing to the north 
of these Idands ; while in fig. 6 are given the Kew anwnogrinu for thou 
two days l^weO aa the prwwding one. In tba veloeitjy traea tor Angnst 6tli 
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ihe diurnal yariaiion is pretty normal, and the general velocity about that 
lue to the ordinary gradients ; while on the 7th, though the whole amount of 
nrind is considerably greater, owing to the influence of the steeper cyclone 
gradients, still the diurnal changes are easily read. 

On the 8th the changes may at first seem irregular; but when it is known 
^m other sources that the first sharp change, marked q, is due to a squall 
luring the passage of the cyclone's trough, and that the second abrupt 
shange, marked q, is due to a local squall in the rear of the cyclone, then the 
liumal maximum about noon is obvious. 

Similarly with regard to the direction trace. On August 6th the general 
lirection of the wind is about the most usual at Eew, and the diurnal 
veering of about one point of the compass is easily seen. On the next day 
he general direction of the wind has backed considerably owing to th« 
nfluence of the cyclone seen in the first chart; but in spite of that, about 
loon, a tendency of the gusts to work a little more round to the west is 
)bservable, while on the third day, after the wmd has suddenly veered about 
) a.m., owing to the passage of the cyclone's trough, the diurnal variation 
tuperimposed on the general direction is, in spite of many irregularities, 
tufficiently obvious. 

Take the average of a number of observationB of the velocity of the wind 
or every hour of the dajr, the changes due to alterations of cyclonic gra- 
lients will be eliminated, and only the mean velocity, with a diurnal 
variation superimposed, will be left. 

Performing this operation in Ghreat Britain, not only will a principal 
aaximum be found about 2 p.m., and two nearly equal minima during flie 
light with a small maximum between them, common to almost the whole 
rorld, but also a series of smaller or minor local variations, which have been 
bus summed up by Mr. Ley, in the Quarterly Journal^ Vol. m. p. 284y 
or Stonyhursty from the tabulations of the Meteorological Office : — 

** The general character of the mean diurnal variations of velocity, as these 
iccnr at the stations in the British Isles, may be fairly inferred from mean 
lorary velocity curves, and may be thus described: — ^At the inland 
tations, in twnmer^ a slight increment of velocity occurs about midnight, 
liis b succeeded by the morning minimum, which takes place in most of 
be months examined a little after sunrise. The mean velocity then rises 
ntil 1 p.m., when the diurnal maximum is sometimes attained. A slight 
nbsidenoe than commonly occurs, but the mean velocity rises again at 8 or 
p.m., and this second increment frequently forms the diurnal maximum. 
L great faQ then takes place, which is more rapid than the rise in the 
loming ; and the evening minimum, which b in most months the diurnal 
linimum, is attained about 10 p.m. The mean velocity at 1 p.m. is, in 
ne and hot weather, more than double the 10 p.m. velocity in miles per 
onr, and exceeds the diurnal mean by about one-third. In mnur the 
iflexions are very greatly modified. The midnight rise is not in all 
Lontlm traceable, and the subsequent diminution is not very great. The 
loming maximum occurs about sunrise. The diurnal maximum takes place 
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aboat 1 p.m., is Imi tluui dooble tha wiinimnm in milM pv boor, mi 
uceeda the mean of the day b; about one-fifth only," 

In fig. 7 ii given tbe bead of the dinnial YtAodij emre at Sandwiok 
Manie, Orkney, aa dedaoed b; Bobinion's method, by lb. J. 8. Harding, 
Jnnr.,* in wbioh the velomty is meuored from the top ot tha diagram, lo u 
to compare with the Kew anemograms jut given ; the figarea on the left- 
hand side, marked B, being the Talnes of the resultant wind from whidi tkt 
diagram ia coDBtraeted ; while on the other nde, mar>t<Ml A, thfl awn 
arithmetical valoe of tiie wind's velocity ia also matted. Thia dtowa tha pria* 
eipal m&ximom at 1 p.m. ; hat the two nearly equal m 
and 7 p.m., probably owing to the bi^ Utitode. 
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This means that if there were a stationary and nfi>;t»t> giwg eytJaat, lb 

wind velocity at every part would he that due to the isobaiie gradiviti 

modified at every hoar by the variations shown in the eurve ; and u tlu> 

^^^ ^ curve applies to all weathers, the nma &rgaiint 

would hold good for antieyelonet, or any ottur 

I distribation of pressure. 

Similarly, if the average direction wen ise«- 
I tained&amnDmeronsobservationsiOTavnyhoar, 
I the result would be the mean direoticn of tlu 
I wind geometrically, with a diumal wiatiu «»■ 
I mon to all winds Buperimposed. In fig. 8 ii grw 
I the curve of diurnal wind variatioii in OiIihiT' 
I by Robinson's method, frosa the p^er then 
I quoted. Fromtbisitwillbeseenihat^tvls.in. 
I the wind veers till 7 a.m., then backs a little til 
I 10B.m., whan itveerstoitsmaximumat SpJi'i 
I after which it backs to its minimum about niid- 
night ; and the same argument aa bafine wciiM 




hold good, that for any un< 
> QuarttrlfWiMlhtrlUjMrlefauMiltmleiiMlQ/lmML 
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pressure the direction would be that due to the shape of the isobars, 
lified at each hoar by the diarnai variation. 

t also foUows, from the general laws of wind circulation, that in a cyclone 
wind will be more incurved, and in an anti-cyclone more outcurved, by 
hi than by day. 

Popular weather lore has several allusions to diurnal variations of wind. 
i Greek myth that the four winds are the children of Astraios and Eos, 
t is, of the starry heaven and of the dawn, — as also the Scotch saying 
t "the west wind is a gentleman, and goes to bed,** — ^both refer, in the 
gery or phraseology of their respective civilisations, to the rise and fall 
irind with the day. 

L well-known prognostie says: — ** It is a sign of continued fine weather 
m the wind ehanges during the day, so as to follow the sun.*' This 
ins that when the wind veers during the day, in the manner which has 
i been daseribed, it is either the sign of an anti-cydone which is always 
ompanied with settled fine weather, or else of a cyclone of such 
derate intensity that no rain need be expected. But this prognostic, also, 
m fidlsi beeause, even during cyclones of considerable intensity, and 
ompanied by rain, a certain amount of veering with the sun is often 
erved. Considering all the diagrams given in this paper, it will be seen that 
optic eharts aft every hour not only give in plan the general changes of 
ssure and wind with great clearness, but also all the diurnal changes, 
ugh these latter appear in such a manner that minor fluctuations 
^t easily be overlooked. Also that the continuous curves of anemo- 
phio instroments indicate in section both the general and superimposed 
mal vaziations with great ease and accuracy, but that the two can only be 
arated approximately for any particular day; and finally, that a curve of 
rage wind gives the diurnal variation of velocity and direction with the 
atest deameas and aoeuraoy, but that all the meaning and e£fect of 
leral changes is lost. 

Chus, not only ean the meaning of each dass of observations be seen, 
. the observations connecting wind with the time of day which have been 
de from the earliest ages, and which were systematised by meteorologists 
the school of E&mtz, can be coUated with the more recent discoveries of 
relation of wind to the shape and position of isobaric lines. 
Fuming now to the diurnal variation of weather, in figs. 9, 10, 11 (p. 220), 
given in a diagramatic form the position of cloud and rain in a typical 
slone of pretty constant shape and gradients in the United States on January 
th, 18789 at 11 p.m., and on the 21st at 4.85 p.m. and 11 p.m., being the 
ae cydone whose winds have already been discussed. 
From these it will be readily seen that the area of rain and doud round 
I centre in the first 11 p.m. chart is considerably increased, relatively to 
) centre, in the 4.85 p.m. chart, and again diminished in size in the second 
p.m. chart. This indicates that it rains in more places during the day 
kn during the night, and therefore, in a general way, that in countries 
ere the rainfiEdl is principally associated with cyclones rain will be more 
quent by day than by night. 
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Vhera hourly obaeryationa are taken, it is very easy to constract a cnrva 
the oomparatiTe freqaeDcj of rain, IndependeDt of the amonnt, at each 
ir of the day. Fig. 12 repreienta sach a curve for Greenwich, drawn 
n the reenlte given by Ur. 3. Glaiiiher in his paper on " The Freqoeney of 
in."* By this it is very evident that, broadly, most rain fitlls between the 
ITB of noon and 6 p.m., with several mmor fluctnationB, and the same 
nment holds aa for wind, bo that in a Btationaiy and nnchangiug cyclone 
rain area would expand and contract at the different hours m a manner 




Dinmkl Fre^netiey ot Bain st Qteeawioh. 



portional to the mean frequency of rain. The minor flactnationB appear 
nry a gooA deal in different monthe, but the well-marked diminotion of 
a between 10 and 11 a.m. is common to all. 

Hub means that in the eourse of any eyelone then will often be a 
iporai7 elearisg between 10 and II a.m., a phenomenon which must be 
liliar to any oloee observer of cyclone weather. It bIbo afFords an expla- 
ion ot the following onrioua prognoetdo, which ia widely believed in tiie 
rth: — " There are what are called good and had hours of eleaiing. If 
I weather begiuB to improve about noon or 8 p.m. it may be expected to 
itinue better; but if it clears at 11 a.m. or 2p.m. the improvement ia <KiIy 
iporary." This implies that if the weather improve about noon, in 
te of natural dinmal increase, the cyclone is probably passmg off; and 
^t 8 p.m. the gain will continue, either from diurnal diminution of a not 
J intenae cyclone, or &om tite passage of the oydone. On the other hand, 
: signiSoance of the 11 a.m. clearing has been seen, but I cannot explain 
y a clearing about 2 p.m. should not hold. 

Et muat specially be observed that titongh the principal rainfall in Great 
^bun is cyclonic, there are many eonntries in which the bulk of rainfall 
^urB during thunderBtorma, either in sniioycloneB, or still oftener in the 
row of lowpressure which lies between two adjacent anticyclonea. I cannot 
' what the diurnal Tariatlon of rain ia in these types of pressure, but the 

• FrorttHngt Mt'fonlegieat Soeittff, Vol. IV. p. 13. 
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lame argoment holds good as in cyclones — ^that the diomal increase of nin 
shown on synoptic charts, for any shape of isoharics, is reflected in the corre 
of mean diurnal frequency of rain. 

It is vexy evident from all the examples which have now heen addneed, 
that diurnal wind and weather are hoth totally independent of the 
general changes on which they are superimposed, and I have elsewhere 
shown, in my paper on " Harmonic Analysis,**^ not only that the diurnal 
barometric changes are similarly superimposed, but also how they may 
sometimes be approximately measured ;t and the same may also be shown 
with regard to temperature. 

In anticyclones in this country, and normaDy in ilie iraptett the general 
changes are so small that the diurnal changes reaOy eonslitiiie the observed 
weather ; while in cyclones in this country and the polar ragiaas, as a whole, 
the general changes are so great that the diurnal ehanges are almost or 
entirely masked. Hence the fundamental prineiple, that the dininal and 
general changes are independent, and that the observed weather represents 
their sum, holds all over the worid. This is of great importanee for two 
reasons. In the first place, it explains many meteorologieal queetions, and 
helps to classify a large number of weather phenomena; idiile in the second 
place, since it is evident that in dealing with a large mass of observations, 
the diurnal variations may safely be eliminated^ the road is greatly cleared 
and simplified for further research into the general ehanges on which all 
weather forecasting depends. 

So fEur I have confined himself exclusively to observed fiMts ; but I now 
wish to point out a simple hypothesis, by which diurnal veering of the wind and 
the increase of rain follow naturally from the diurnal increase of wind velooify. 

Assuming the ordinary trade-wind explanation of the wind's rotation, it 
is manifest that in a cyclone a south wind at 4 a.m.y moving at a rate of 
10 miles an hour, would have a smaller component to give out than tbe 
same wind at 1 p.m. with a velociiy of say 20 miles an hour, and a vane ex- 
posed to its influence would therefore veer a little towards the west dniing 
the day. Also, since a cyclone wind is always a little incurved, if the shape 
the isobars remained unchanged, the wind would be inore ineurved by ni^ 
than by day. Similarly for a south wind in an anti-eydone, as it is alwa; 
a little outcurved, the outcurvature would be greater by night than by day 
and the same argument would hold for every other direction of the wind. 

Then as to the increase of rain. Since the wind is stronger by day, 
larger volume of air will be poured into the oydone than at m^tA^ in 





the diminished incurvature. The ascensional current required to eoonter a oM t 
this inflow wiU therefore be greater, and the area of rain and doud h 
Conversely in anti-cydones the descending current in the centre is 
by day, and the sky therefore clearer, as is always observed* 
Since cyclones and anti-cydones may both be considered as eompla^K 

« QuarUrly Journal, VbL lY. p. lil, 
t iWd. Vd. IV. p. 19S. 
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Tortax riDgi, and as they often remain unchanged for many days, the general 
Tiew here suggested is that as the sim rises on any existing weather-systems, 
it neither makes nor changes them, hat merely increases the velocity of the 
circulation within them, and that the veering of the vnnd and increase of 
rain foUow as a necessary consequence. 

The results of this paper may be summarised as follows : — 

By constructmg synoptic charts at different hours of the same day, and by 
eomparing the wind and weather records at the different hours, and exa- 
mining their relation to mean carves of diurnal variation, it is shown : — 

!• That the mean diurnal increase of the wind's velocity is explained by 
the fact that for the same gradient there is more wind by day than by night. 

2. That the mean diurnal veering of the wind is explained by the fact that 
in cyclones the wind is a little more incurved and in anti-cyclones a little 
more ontcnrved, by night than by day. 

8. That the mean diurnal increase of the frequency of rain during the day 
hours, in countries where the bulk of the rainfall is cyclonic, is explained by 
the fact that in any given cyclone the area of rain is larger by day than by night. 

For every element it is shown that the diurnal changes are superimposed 
on the larger general changes, and that they are independent of each other. 
Great stress is laid on this point, both as explaining and classifying many 
meteorological questions, and as simplifying the problem of weather forecasting. 

A simple hypothesis is suggested, from which it i^pears that the diurnal 
veering and increase of rain follow as a natural consequence of the diuxnal 
increase of velocity. 

DISCUSSION. 

Proi^flor Archibald said he felt bound to make some obiections to the 
hypothesis put forward to account for the diurnal change in the direction of the 
wind. He oelieved the facts brought together by the author were correct, and, 
as far as they went, useful in showing diomal changes in plan. Be was, never- 
theless, surprised that the author shoold deem it necessary to italicise such an 
obvious platitude as that " the resultant wind daring anv day is the sum of the 
general and diurnal variations,'* and to find the same principle referred to through- 
out the paper as if it were an original discovery of great importance. The 
author endeavoured to explain the diurnal variation in the direction of the wind as 
an immediate consequence of the diurnal variation in its velocity. As the wind 
increased in velocity, so, according to the author, if it possessed any meridional 
component, it ought, according to the ordinary Trade Wind theorjr, to be more 
deflected in an east or west direction by the earth's rotation. This conclasion 
was evidently incorrect, as the deflecting force must vary with the velocity of 
the current, and so the ratio of the eastward component to the northwu^ com- 
ponent in the case given by the author remained constant. The direction of the 
resultant would therefore remain unchanged, though its magnitude would be 
increased. He thought the explanation given by the author was not only intrin- 
sicallv unsound, but regretted to find the ordinary Trade Wind theory appealed 
to, which onlv accepted the deflection due to terrestrial rotation for motions 
having meridional components, and entirely overlooked the fact, as proved by 
Perreland others, that owing to the nearly spherical shape of the eartn. the de- 
flection was just the same for motions in all directions. But, even admitting for 
Uie sake of argument that such a change of direction as the author assumed 
might take place, there was a cardinal oblection to the statement that the diurnal 
period in the wind's direction was directly connected with the diurnal period in 
its velocity, since it had been cleariy shown by Dr. Kdppen,* in a paper entitled 

•ZHt9ar^fUrMtt€9nhfU,9MitlTlK 1S79, &p«. JT^. 
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' Ueber die tagliche Periode der Geschwindigkeit and Richtang des Windes,^'' 
from a discussion of the winds at Vienna and elsewhere, that the maximum 
diurnal velocity for winds from all directions occurred about noon, whUe from 
Dr. Nachtiffars observations in the Sahara and others in the Trade Wind regions^ 
where the dinmal change of velocity was very large, there appeared to be no 
appreciable corresponding change in direction. The diurnal change in the wind^s 
direction was, moreover, subject to local influences which did not affect the 
diurnal change in velocity, and which in some eases, such aa at Upaala and 
Zi-ka-wei, where the sea lay to the east, completely inverted the ordinary rotation, 
and caused the wind to blow from the west in the morning and the east in the 
evening. Mr. Abercromby stated that the mean diurnal increase in the wind*S 
velocity was explained by the fact that for the same gradient there was more 
wind by day than by night, but Professor Archibald regarded such a condnsion 
as merely amounting to an equivalent substitution of iact for fact. The latter 
fact, however, namely, the diurnal variation of the ratio velooifjr in respect to the 
gradient, was not only confirmed, but satisfactorily explainod by Dr. Kdppen in 
the article already alluded to, where he showed it arose from the intermixture of 
the air (Luft-austansch). This naturally took place more readily between the 
different layers of the atmosphere during the day^ and which canaed the horiaontal 
velocity of the entire mass of air to be more oniform, the lower layers borrowing 
a higher velocity from intermixture with those above, and^ similarly, Uie higher 
layers a slower motion from those below. This explanation agreed with wind 

V 

observations at different heights, and with the values found by Mr. Ley for g- in 

winter and summer. They likewise accorded with the diurnal change in the 
humidity at different elevations as shown by Dr Kdppen. 

Mr. CT. Bardinq thought that the conclusions arrived at in the paper were 
based upon insufficient data ; as an instance of this he referred to the reasoning 
followea by the author with regard to the decrease in the area oi rain round the 
centre of low barometric pressure, sidd to be shown between 4.35 p.m. and 11 
p.m. by the Charts of the United States Signal Service ; but by loonng at these 
charts it would be seen that the one for 11 p.m.. January 21, 1873. showed that 
the area of low pressure was entering the Atlantic, and since the author in a 
previous paper demonstrated that the rain area in a depression was most marked 
m the front, it was evident in this case that nothing could be known as to the 
size of the rain area, since the front of the depression was situated over the 
Atlantic, where, it mieht be presumed, no observations existed to reason upon. 
The method of discussion followed b^ Mr. Rundell with the Liverpool winds^ 
was unique, for although somewhat similar to that pursued by Mr. Chambers, 
yet there was an important difference, insomuch as Mr. Rundell, in computing the 
diurnal ineauality of the wind, subjected the observations to the harmonic 
anal^rsis, and followed up the discussion with each term of Bessel's expression, 
treatingthe polar or semicircular coefficient separate from the quadrantal and 
so on. The wind components of each term were then laid off, forming an ellipse, 
the variations in which exhibited in the most evident msnner the variations of 
the wind. Bir. Harding also remarked that he believed there were exceptions to 
the direction of change as laid down by the author, and referred to Ascension as 
an example of this, the S£ Trade there becoming a few degrees more southerly 
in the day than in the night 

Mr. Rundell considered the data need in the paper rather weak when com- 
pared with the deductions made from them, and even some of these were merely 
focal and could not be accepted as generally correct For instance, the conditions 
at Liverpool were quite opposite to what the author had stated as general con- 
ditions, the east winds there being stronger by night than by day, whereas at 
Plymouth east winds were stronger by day than b^ nieht. With regard to the 
diurnal variation in rainfall, Mr. fiaxendell, he believed, had shown that in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester the early hours of the morning were the most 
rainy, and that the least rain fell between 8 and 11 a.m. It was rather remark- 
able that the author had not referred either to Mr. Chambers's discnssion of the 
winds at Bombay, or to his (Mr. RundelFs) paper on the winds at LtverpooL 
Both investigations showed that the diurnal variation in the direction of the 
wind WAS not the same throughout the year, the changes at one part of the year 

• Quuttrlj Wffttlitr Sep^ •/ tbe Meteorological Offioe, Part TV., 1S74. 
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bein^ with the san and at another part in the o{)po8ite direction. The plane of 
rotation seemed to be nearly vertical, and to be inclined to the south during one 
part of the year and to the north durine the remaining portion. A change of 
this kind would perhaps explain the difference between an apparent current 
movement in opposite directions when that direction was measured only on a 
horizontal plane near the earth^s surface. 

Mr. Scott remarked that the diurnal range of rainfall determined for Green- 
wich would not suffice for the ezolanation of periodical phenomena elsewhere. 
In the recent paper on the Rainfall at Cherrapunji it had been stated that the 
fall by night was twice that by day, a result differing from the Greenwich values. 
Dr. Hann and Professor Augustin had recentlv published discussions of the 
rainfidl range for various stations in Europe, sucn as Vienna, Prague, &c They 
found that the curves usually exhibited 3 maxima and 3 minima, but the course of 
that for Berne was nearly exactly opposite to that of the other stations examined, 
giving a stronely marked minimum about 1 p.m. The subject required much 
more examination. 

Mr. Symons tiiought that it might be well to direct the attention of the Fellows 
to a discussion of the wind of Wrottesley, Liverpool and fiirmingham by Mr. 
A. F. Osier, printed in the BHHsh Asioeiation Report for 1865. 

Mr. Eaton remarked that at the more northerly of the first-order stations of the 
Meteorological Office, such as Aberdeen, the hourly records of rainfall were 
j^atly interfered witii by snow. The relative frequency and ratio of the rainfall 
inclucung snow could not be ascertained by the existing apparatus. 

The President (Mr. Laughton) sidd that all workers on meteorological 
problems would recognise the value of synoptic charts, which the author had 
already applied to important deductions relatmg to cyclonic weather. There 
seemed, however, one very great difficulty in the way of using them, as sug- 
ge«ted in the present paper, for comparison of diurnal changes : the charts must 
either be of limited extent, in which case the range of observation was too small, 
or the question of local time entered into the consideration and necessarily 
distorted the results In the charts which the author had referred to, the differ- 
ence of local time between the east and west borders was some 4 or 5 hours : 
the times indicated on tiiem were, he believed, Washington times, and could 
have no dinmsi reference to the weather as shown in the more westerly, or indeed 
in the more easterly districts. That wind did change with the daily march of 
the son was not to be doubted : but the particular manner of the change was 
probably, in many instances at any rate, oirected by local causes, which most be 
more clearly understood before any general rule could be laid down. 

NoU, — ^The following remarks have been supplied by Mr. Abereromby (who 
was unfortunately prevented by indisposition from being present at ihe meeting), 
after perusal of the f oresoing notes of the discussion. 

Mr. B. Aberoromby m reply upon the discussion pointed out that objection 
had been taken to the suggestion Uiat diurnal veering followed firom diurnal in- 
crease of velocity by the ordinary Trade- Wind theory, on the grounds that the 
ratio of the eastward to the westward component would remain constant, and 
that, therefore, the direction of the resultant would remain unctumged. In a 
free moving body this would probably be the case, but in practice the author 
believed that alu-ger portion of the eastward component would be wasted when 
tiie wind moved slowly than when it moved quickly. Take also that portion of a 
cyclone where the wind was from the south, at the time of day when the diurnal 
variation was nil ; then alter the velocity diumally, and it seemed certain that 
the balance of the wind^s direction would be also altered, and it was difficult to 
see how the chanee could be independent of the velocity. 

Reference had been aluo made to the influence of local causes in modifying 
diomal changes, which could only be profitably considered by taking each case 
on its own merits ; and also to land and sea breezes, which were a diurnal varia- 
tion of a totally different class to that discussed in the paper. The author 
originally intended to have added an account of his researcnes into the relation 
of uie old heating theory of land and sea breeses to the modem cUscoveries of 
the relation of wind to isobars, but afterwards thought it better to reserve it 
for a separate communication. The result misht, however, be stated here, that 
in this country, at all events^ when the general gradients were sli|^t, the oiffiar- 
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ence of diurnal barometric variation over land and sea, probably dae to nneqnal 
heating, sometimes locally inverted the gradient at certain hours of the day. 

Allasion had been made to Dr. Kdppen's theory that the diurnal variation of 
velocity was due to the admixture, more readily by day, of the upper and lower 
layers of the atmosphere, the former being supposed to have normally the higher 
velocity ; but the author could not accept this suggestion, as he had often 
observed much surface variation when the upper currents were not only going 
slower, but even in an opposite direction. In drawing up the p«>er, besides per* 
sonal observation, the principal data respecting the mni were aerived from the 
Quarterly Weather Reporti of the seven British observatories for all the yean 
which had been published, which all showed the same main features of wind 
variation. For cyclone weather the author had relied almost entirely on his own 
observations, extending over the last 14 years, during which he had always taken 
special care to learn from synoptic charts that the rain said weather were really 
cyclonic and not due to other forms of pressure distribution. 

Mr C. Harding thousht that Fig. 11 failed tu show the diurnal decrease of rain 
area owing to want of observations, but this is not the case. It would be seen by 
the dotted line that the rain area was all observed, and that in the cload area a 
dotted line was drawn only round that portion where the observations were com- 
plete, so that no serious error could arise. No doubt it was difficult to allow for 
local time in synoptic charts generally, but in the present case Uie observations 
extended over about two hours of longitude, while the rain area in no case 
extended over one hour, so that for the latter the influence of local time might 
safely be neglected, though it was not improbable that, in the first chart, some of 
the great extension of cloud to the north-west was due to the radiation of a cold 
winter night and not to the cyclone. 

With regard to the fact Uiat at Ascension the wind veered with the day, 
although that island was situated in about lat 8® S, at the edge of the persistent 
anticyclone, which gives rise to the S£ Trades, no deduction could be made from 
a single station, but if it should ever be observed that in the southern hemi- 
sphere generally the wind normally veered with the day, the inference would be 
that in cyclones the wind was more incurved and in anticyclones more outcurved 
by day than by night, since the rotations there were opposite to those in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Much notice was taken of Mr. RundelPs elaborate reductions of the winds 
at Liverpool ; but while fully recognising the care, skill and labour with which 
they had been carried out, the author thought the method employed only partly 
showed diurnal variations. First, consider the results. These Were that east 
winds (the land winds) were stronger by night than by day, and that while 
in winter, sprine and summer the wind veered with the sun, in autunm it turned 
in the opposite direction. It was impossible to explm thii certainly without 
reference to the original records ; but considering that at Stonyhurst, distant 40 
miles NNE from liiverpool, Mr. Ley had found no difforence in the general character 
of the diurnal velocitv of east and west winds, and that no trace of abnormal veerinff 
in liie autumn monUis was to be found in the records of that station, It could 
only be concluded that there was some source of local variation at Liverpool 
From data which had been courteously supplied to him by Mr. Rundell he suspected 
that it was due to the influence of land and sea breeses. Consider now the effect 
of this on a statistical curve. The theory of averaging inaplied that the general 
variation having been balanced out, there was only one oiumal source of variation 
left : but if there were two, they got mixed up in the resulting curve, which thus 
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eliminated error. If no deduction could be made from the wind-curve when 
plotted, it was also manifest that no geometrical expression for the curve— for 
instance, a harmonic series— could have more significance, and it could not there- 
fore but be doubted whether the harmonic constituents of the winds at Liverpool, 
io carefully worked out bv Mr. Rundell, had more than a geometrical meaning. 
Mention was made of tne fact that at Bombay the wind veered with the son 
at one season of the year, and backed at another. Of course, being neithur 
cyclonic nor anticydomc, these winds did not come within the scope of this 
paper, but he beHeved that they were due to the influence of land and sea breesei 
on the two monsoons. 
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[Considerable criticism had been directed to the statement that rain was more 
quent by day than by night, apparently from the misapprehension that the 
imal course of rain was the same in all shapes of isobars, and that the 
ncipal rainfall in every country was cyclonic. This was very far from being 
) case. The fundamental principle of lul synoptic meteorology was that every 
&pe of isobars not only had a characteristic wind and weather, but also a 
Bcial diurnal variation, and there were many parts of the world where there 
ire no cyclones, but abundant rainfall. The paper only professed to describe 
B variation in cyclones, and the impress which tney left on the cnrve of rain 
iquency. He believed that in this country the bulk of the rainfall was cyclonic 
d that it followed the course described in the paper. The only apparent 
ception which he had observed was in a common type of large winter cyclone 

the west coast of Scotland, when the wildest weather was between 2 and 8 
n., but he had reason to think that in this case the gradients were steeper in 
e early momine, so that it was hardly a case of true aiumal variation. 
As to non-cyclonic sources of rain in this country, rain fell : (1) in anti- 
clones, but very rarely ; (2) in V shaped depressions, mostly in summer time ; 
) with straight isobars when the gradients were very steep ; (4) in some kinds 

thunderstorms ; (5) in the furrow of low pressure between two adjacent 
iticyclones ; and probably (6) in a small class of secondary cyclones in the early 
ormng, associated with the prognostic — 

** Rain at seven, fair at eleven ; 
Rain at ei^ht, fair late.** 
[lis meant that if it came on to rain about 7 a.m. the rain, not being cyclonie, 
9uld probably not last long, while if it came on about 8 a.m. the rain belonged 

a true cyclone and would probably last some time. He was unable to say 
hat the precise nature of the diurnal variations were in each of these cases, 
it they were undoubtedly different from the variation of cyclones. 
Consider, then, the genesis of a statistical curve of rain frequency. In it 
lere were added together several distinct variations, so that the result was to a 
irtain extent only arithmetical, and did not represent absolutely any one ; 
tough if one was much stronger than the others its impress would be the most 
)vious. Now this was exactly what appeared to be the case in the Qreenwich 
irve. The curves for the separate months, given in Mr. Glaisher*s paper, differed 
» much from each other that it was only when the whole year was taken that the 
*edominant cyclone influence was unmistakably seen, and it seemed probable 
lat the minor fluctuations had only an arithmetical significance. The only other 
in curve he had seen was that for Brighton, which presented the same features 
I the main as the Qreenwich one. It must be remarked that a cyclone rain 
irve took longer to average than any other diurnal phenomenon, as it was neces- 
\Ty to balance both the time of day and the distance from the centre. For this 
iason the curve for near Manchester, given by Mr. Baxendell, was of little vidae, 
I it was derived from only 8 months* observations. 

Much light had been thrown on this part of the subject by the researches of 
tof. Dr. F. Augustin, of Prague. He had described the yearly rain curves at 
erne, Vienna and Zechen, which all showed the same broad features of two 
rincipal (morning and maxima evening), with well marked day and night 
inima with smaller variations. Mr. Abercromby was unable to say anything 
)out the Austrian stations, but, from a slight knowledge of Swiss meteorology, 
B coidd positively state that the principal rainfall there was not cyclonic, though 
e was unable to say what those rain conditions were. When the weather there 
'as truly cyclonic ne had observed the diurnal increase of cloud to be very 
larked. Dr. Augustin also gave the rain carves at Prague, not only for the whole 
ear, but also for the four seasons. The results were very interesting. In winter, 
mitting minor flexures, there was a principal maximum about noon, with two 
oaidler ones in the morning and evenme ; m spring and autumn two (morning 
nd maxima evening) with day and nignt minima ; whUe in summer, tihe curve 
>se firom an irregular minimum between midnight and noon to two nearly equal 
laxima about 4 and 8 p.m. 

Now, when these were combined into a yearly curve, it would be found that 
tie rain rose from a minimum at 3 a.m. in a very irregular manner to. a maximum 
t 8 p.m., from which it again declined. This signified that an evening maximum, 
eing common to each season, remained a constant feature, while the other 
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flexures were only the arithmetical balance of the variable featare^ of the different 
seasons, from which no physical deduction could be safely drawn. From obser- 
vations in the Rhine vallev, there was reason to believe that the morning and 
evening maxima were probably due to anticyclonic thunderstorms, and that the 
difference in the seasons was due to the recurrence of different types of weather 
in different months. 

Ft was very evident from all the examples both of wind and weather which 
had here been given, that the statistics method failed when there was more 
than one diurnal variation to eliminate, as the method actually mixed such 
different conditions as land and sea breezes with normal wind veering, and 
cyclone rain with anticyclonic thunderstorms, which could never occur together 
in any one day ; and he therefore believed that the method of taking a nnmber 
of well-defined cases of any shape of isobars, and of which an example was given 
in the paper, was Hie luxe of research calculated to afford the most satiatactory 
results. 



A NEW Metal Screen fob Thebm ometebs. By the Bey. Fsnwigk W. Stow, 
M.A.| F.M.S. 

[Bead June 2lBt, 1882.] 

It has been pointed out by meteorologists on the Oontineni thai metal, and 
not wood, is the proper material for thermometer screens. It is not intended 
to argae that question, bat the resnlt of a comparison between a sereen with 
zinc louvres and a Stevenson screen of the ordinary pattern may, perhaps, 
prove of interest to the Society. 

The screen in question differs from the ordinaiy Stevenson screen in the 
following respects : — 

1. It is somewhat larger, being 2 feet long, 18 inches wide, and 2 feet 
high, exclusive of the roof ; the corresponding dimensions of the Stevenson 
screen being : — ^Length 18f inches, width 11 inches, and height 18 inches. 

2. It has a single set of double zinc louvres instead of a douhle set of 
ordinary wooden louvres ; these zinc louvres being bent to a right an|^ 
down their length. 

8. It is partially closed at the bottom to cut off radiation from the ground. 

4. It has a double instead of a single roof. 

The details of its construction are given in the Appendix (p. 284). It may 
suffice here to say that the outer portion of each louvre is 2 inches nide, 
and the inner part f of an inch. The clear space (or perpendieular distance) 
between the louvres is f inch. The number of louvres was 100, and these 
were supplied by a tin-smith cut to the exact lengths and bent as required 
for 18s. 4d. Probably in a town they would cost less. The earpenter*s 
work is all of the simplest character. The outer parts of the zinc loufres 
are set at an angle of 80^ with the vertical. 

The following advantages are claimed for the use of zinc kuvres : — 

1. The conductivity of metal causes the heat derived from the sun's ra; 
to be distributed over every part of the louvres. Supposing, as in the 
in question, the surface on which the sun*s rays fall when it is shinin, 
vertically on the louvres, is only one-tenth of the entire surface of each on 
of them, it is evident that when the heat received upon that small surfiMe i 
distributed, it becomes almost inappreciable. 
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2. The louvres being much thinner than those of wood, the circulation of 
ir through the screen is not only much greater absolutely, but much greater 
Iso in proportion to the bulk of the louvres. Hence, 

8. The zinc louvres are much more sensitive to changes of temperature 
ban wooden ones — more sensitive, indeed, than the bulbs of thermometers. 
Ihej do not, therefore, appreciably retard the transmission of a wave of 
amperature into the box. 

The comparison of the new screen with an ordinary Stevenson screen, 
ought some years ago in Edinburgh, was by no means complete or exhaus- 
ive, for the following reason : — ^The general character of the weather at the 
ime was wet and windy, and it was impossible therefore to observe what 
rould occur under the extreme conditions of cloudless heat and calm, when 
tie divergence between different forms of screen is usually greatest. There 
I, however, this advantage in unsettled weather, that the frequent changes 
hich occur give a considerable variety of conditions under which the trials 
re made. 

So flEur, then, as the weather permitted, it was attempted to make the 
cperiments complete. The author has no belief in the mere multiplication 
r observations. Unless the meteorological conditions under which every 
bservation is made are carefully noted and taken account of, the results 
uinot be of much value, and may be altogether illusory. Mean results in 
hich agreement is the balance of opposite errors, are very frequently found 
I investigations of this sort. And if means are simply taken of observations 
ich errors cannot be detected, and, consequently, years of observation may 
o for nothing. 

Precautions were, therefore, taken to make the few observations possible 
)ally trustworthy. The two screens were placed east and west of one 
dother, only just far enough apart to prevent one from shading the other at 
ay time ; they were so placed that the bulbs of the dry and wet bulb thermo- 
leters were exactly 4 feet from the ground ; and the instruments used were 
irefully compared, both before the observations commenced and after they 
ere completed. Then the direction and force of the wind, the amount of 
iond, and the initial letter for the. weather at the time of each observation 
nd previously, were recorded, and also whether the sun was shining at the 
me or not. 

Although in meteorology given conditions under which experiments are to 
e made by careful observation cannot be produced at will, it is possible so far 
> approximate to a correct knowledge of the actual conditions, as to be able 
) rely on the law that the same result must necessarily recur under the same 
onditions. For experiments of this sort one good observation is worth as 
lany as a thousand, and observations are repeated only to obtain assurance 
bat the conditions of experiment were correctly noted. The author found 
bat, after a certain number of observations had been made, he could, after 
bserving the meteorological conditions, predict from the reading of one 
hermometer what the others would indicate with a tolerable degree of 
^curacy. 

NEW SEBIES. VOL. VIU. S 
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At the same time experiments were carried on with an old wooden 
screen which had heen in use for some 12 years (8 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 
6 inches wide, and 22 inches high in the centre), and which may be con- 
sidered a fair specimen of a large and convenient doable-roofed and donble- 
lonvred screen. It stood abont 28 feet N of the Stevenson and zinc screens, 
22 feet from a SE wall, and 26 feet SW of the west earner of the house, the 
shadow of which sheltered it till nearly 9 a.m., whereas the Stevenson and zinc 
screens were 87 feet and 41 feet respectively SW of the house, which was 
the nearest object. In giving the figures for this wooden screen, it must 
be distinctly understood that the comparison by no means attained the 
same degree of accuracy as that between the Stevenson and zinc screens. 
The 9 a.m. observations, in particular, were comparatively too low, on 
account of the shadow of the house, which at that hour had only just cleared 
off ; but, as on the whole the position of the screen was nevertheless better 
than the average of those adopted at our public observatories, its readings 
have been retained, which at all times except 9 a.m. may fairly be com- 
pared with those of the Stevenson and zinc screens. They show, it is true, 
occasional local irregularities, from which the comparison of the Stevenson 
and zinc screens is free, or nearly so ; but on the whole they are not 
untrustworthy. 

With regard to instruments, the principal dry and wet bulb thermometers 
in the zinc screen had cylindrical bulbs, the check thermometers (lent by the 
Meteorological Office) spherical bulbs. Those in the Stevenson and the old . 
wooden screen had spherical bulbs of 0*85 inch diameter. No observation . 
was accepted if the cylindrical and spherical bulb thermometers in the zinc^s 
screen did not agree exactly, but another observation was taken a few minutest 
afterwards. In observing, the author always returned to the screen in which^ 
the thermometers had been read first, and if any change had taken place, tb^= 
thermometers in both were read again, and sometimes even a third or fourtli^ 
time, till it was satisfactorily ascertained that there was no local or accidental 
irregolarity, at least as regards the Stevenson and zinc screens. 

The maximum thermometer in the Stevenson screen was by Negretti an 
Zambra, with a bulb of 0*4 inch diameter. That in the ** Zino " was b 
Oasella, and the bulb was slightly smaller. They were not, however, equall 
sensitive. The Phillips' maximum, perhaps from all wood having been eva^t 
away from the bulb-end, rose to the correct temperature when brought inbc? 
a warm room in 15 minutes, while the Negretti and Zambra took 25 minutdtf. 
This may partly account for the excess of the maxima in the first series of 
observations being less than that found by eye observation at 2 p.m., aresoi^ 
which may also in part be attributed to the greater &cility with which waves 
of heat find their way into the zinc screen. The maximum, being of coon^ 
the summit of a wave, may be even higher in a cooler screen which admite 
heat-waves of larger extent. 

For the minimum a verified spherical-bulb spirit thermometer was used in 
each screen. In the zinc screen there was, in addition, a sensitive spirit 
minimum with forked-bulb, and in the Stevenson screen a mercurial mini- 
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mum, which when in the same screen with the former always agreed with it. 
Another good mercurial minimum was in the old wooden screen. The 
readings of the spherical-bulb spirit thermometers are those given in the 
tables, except where the more sensitive thermometers showed that there was 
some decided error. But the readings of maximum and minimum thermo- 
meters, however useful in ordinary observations, are scarcely susceptible of 
the minute accuracy aimed at in these experiments. They must not be con- 
sidered as of equal value with eye observations. In the second series of 
experiments a third maximum, also by Gasella, was brought into use, and the 
three were constantly interchanged. In this series, therefore, the instru- 
mental errors due to differences of sensibility may be considered to have been 
eliminated, or nearly so. 

Thus prepared, regular observations were taken from July 2drd to August 
17th, 1881, of the dry and wet bulb thermometers at 9 a.m., 2 p.m., and 9 
p.m., and of the maxima and minima. All the observations were corrected 
as they were set down, and the dew-point calculated for every observation of 
the dry and wet bulb thermometers, by Glaisher's '* Hygrometrical Tables '* 
(2nd Edition). 

During this period, out of 25 observations at 9 a.m. only 4 were taken in 
bright sunshine, and 7 with the sun partially visible ; of 22 at 2 p.m. 12 
were taken in sunshine, but only on 7 days had the weather been Une for an 
hour or two previously. There was no day on which any screen could have 
been much heated by the sun. 

It is not surpnsing, therefore, to find the differences small. At 9 a.m. 
there was no difference between the Stevenson and zinc screens on eleven 
days, but 9 of these were cloudy or wet, one other partly overcast, and on 
the remaining day the sun had only just come out. The average difference 
was 0°*14, but on the 7 fine mornings the average was 0^*8, and on one day 
it amounted to 0^*6. 

On the 4 days when the wind exceeded 4 on the Beaufort scale, the 
average difference was only 0°'05. On only one of the 25 days was the 
reading in the zinc screen higher than in the Stevenson at 9 a.m. 

At 2 p.m. the thermometer in the Stevenson screen was higher than in the 
zinc screen by 1° on one day, 0°'9 on another, 0°-7 on two days, 0°-6 on one, 
0^'5 on two days, making seven days on which the difference amounted to or 
exceeded 0^*5. On five days there was no difference, but these days were all 
cloudy or wet. On no day was the Stevenson cooler than the zinc screen at 
2 p.m. The average excess was 0^*8, but on 14 fine or moderately fine 
days the average excess of heat in the Stevenson screen above that of the 
two other screens was 0°'5« 

At 9 p.m. the difference was generally m7, and the average difference was 
only 0°*02. The thermometer was lower in the Stevenson screen 6 times, 
and in the zinc screen 4. But for one difference of 0^*6, there would have 
been no difference on 24 evenings greater than 0^*2. That single divergent 
reading, however, was corroborated by the calculated dew-point being the 
same in both screens. 
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It appears, then, that while in cloudy or wet weather there was scarcely any 
difference at any hoar of the day, there was a distinct tendency in the 
Stevenson screen to give higher readings than the zinc screen whenever the 
son shone. The dew-point, however, was practically the same in hoth 
screens, however different the readings of the dry bulb thermometers were. 

It seemed that the tendency shown by the Stevenson screen to give 
higher readings when the son shone, required further investigation. If, of 
two screens, the one which allows changes of temperature to be more quickly 
transmitted to the thermometers is nevertheless found to give the lower 
reading, it is a fair conclusion that that screen gives the nearer i^prozima- 
tion to the true temperature of the air. The zinc screen could not well give 
a temperature lower than that of the air, and the amount by which the 
Stevenson screen differed from it during sunshine (while agreeing exactly 
with it at night, and during cloud or rain), could hardly be anything else 
than an error due to the heat of the sim. 

The author thought it desirable, therefore, to make a few special observa- 
tions in fine weather. But before entering upon any crucial experiment 
both screens were painted. Hitherto the zinc louvres had remained un- 
painted, the woodwork alone having received one coat of paint, and the 
paint on the Stevenson screen was in the condition to which some years of 
exposure had reduced it. Both were painted outside with three coats of white 
paint, only the wooden framework of the zinc screen was painted dark red 
for ornament. The roof, and as much of the zinc louvres as viras visible 
from without, was all white. The author, however, does not believe that 
the painting made any difference. 

Proceeding with the experiments, on the 5 bright mornings on which 
observations were taken at 9 a.m., the Stevenson screen was on an average 
more than 0^*5 warmer. On 2 of these the air was calm, and the differ- 
ences were 1^*0, and 0^*6. On one day a NW breeze (coming in, it will be« 
remembered, at the front of the screen) brought the difference down to 0°*1. 

At mid-day, that is, between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m., observations were tak( 
on 6 days, on none of which was the Stevenson screen less than 0^-4 vnami 
than the zinc screen, the average being about 0^*7. These days were nol 
selected out of many fine days, but were all the fine days on which obser- 
vations could be taken between August 2l8t and September 20th. 

On the contrary, the large wooden screen gave readings at mid-day agree — 
ing very closely with the zinc screen. In cloudless and hot weather in Jun^^ i 
towards the end of the afternoon, this wooden screen had become somewhifc ^ 
heated as compared vnth the metal screen. But in the cooler and moi"'*^ 
breezy weather of the period in question it was in close agre^oient with il^^ 
as it had been at 2 p.m. in the first series of observations. 

On the whole, the results of experiment appear to agree with those whie^ 
might be expected from theoretical considerations. The Stevenson screws 
certainly becomes unduly heated when the sun shines, but this may be a^ 
much due to its small size as to the material of which the louvres are made. 
The thermometers in it are only 8 to 5 inches from the louvres on the baci 
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of the screen, against 7 to 8 inches in the zinc screen and as much in the 
large wooden screen. The roof too is single, and the box is open at the 
bottom. There is no need to condemn all wooden screens, bat there does 
seem to be some reason to think that screens with metal louvres may be 
better. And the Stevenson screen is certainly open to objection. 

The author is informed that in hot weather lower temperatures are not 
nnfirequently registered on Glaisher stands than in Stevenson screens. Now 
it seems certain that the temperature shown by a thermometer on a Glaisher 
stand on a fine day in summer is too high. For a detailed discussion of 
this matter, the author would refer to his paper on '^ Temperature in Sun 
and Shade,*' * in which the thermometers described as ** screened from sun 
and three-quarters of sky ** were really on a sort of Glaisher stand. It is 
sufficient here to say that a thermometer so placed is exposed to a con- 
siderable amount of heat radiated from the ground, and also usually receives 
more heat reflected from clouds than it loses by its own radiation. These 
points were carefully worked out in that paper, and in particular it was 
found that the mere placing of a small board beneath one of two thermo- 
meters on the Glaisher stand distinctly lowered its reading below that of the 
other. 

If, then, a thermometer on the Stevenson screen reads sometimes higher 
even than on the Glaisher stand, its error must in extreme weather be very 
considerable. The author has no particular prejudice for or against any 
form of screen or stand, but he has devoted much thought to the subject, 
and in past years has learned something from various failures. 

The Stevenson screen is a useful one. Its principle of double louvres 
sloping in contrary directions is by far the best. No screen ought to be 
made on any other principle, whether of wood or metal. But its other 
arrangements are not so good. The single roof is insufficient to protect the 
screen against the sun when it has attained any considerable altitude. 
There is no protection against heat radiated or reflected from the ground 
except the narrowness of the box. It is so small that some at least of the 
thermometers must be very near the louvres, and they must always be 
inconveniently crowded. In calm weather the circulation of air through the 
box is very feeble. In consequence of some of these defects there can be no 
doubt that it is liable to become unduly heated, and while it may do for 
Scotland and the north of England, where there is much wind and little sun, 
it is not so well suited for England generally, and not at all for southern 
climates. 

However, the screens which are used at many of the stations of this 
Society are not really Stevenson screens, but similar screens of a larger size, 
nsuaUy without the little chimney, but possessing ventilation just under the 
roof, and some of them having protection against heat coming from the 
ground. And those used by the Meteorological Office are similar in character. 
The increase of size is a very important improvement. A further increase 

• Quarterly Joumalt Vol. 1, p. 146. 
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in the size may be snggested, for conyenience as well as accuracy, and the 
nse of a double roof OTerhanging a considerable distance ; also the onter 
lonvres should be wider and further apart ; and there should always be some 
protection from heat-rays from the ground. And it would probably be best 
to make the louvres of zinc. If these points were attended to, there seems 
no reason why a screen should not be produced which might be used in any 
part of the world. Obviously for southern climates great attention ought to 
be paid to the roof, and to protection from heat radiated or reflected from 
the ground. The author does not claim to have made a cosmopolitan screen : 
a southern sun would demand a much better roof. But he hopes be has 
contributed something to the discussion of a subject of interest and im- 
portance. 

APPENDIX. 
Detailed Descbiption of the Zimo Scbeeh. 

A rectangular frame of wood is made 2 feet long, 18 inches wide, and 2 
feet high, exclusive of the roof. The frame is closed at the top by thin 
boards, between which a narrow space is left, and over these are placed at 
an angle two 1-inch boards forming a ridge parallel to the front and back, 
the highest part of which is 8 inches above the top of the box. This outer 
roof overhangs 1 inch in front and behind, and H inch at the sides, and 
might perhaps with advantage have been made both higher and to oveiiiang 
more. Its ends are closed by perforated boards placed flush with the sides 
of the frame. The bottom is partly closed by an arrangement of boards 
contrived to admit the air while screening the bulbs of the thermometers 
from radiation from the ground. 

The chief feature of this screen is the use of zinc louvres. These are 
made to slope two ways, as in the Stevenson screen, but each louvre is double, 
being bent down its length at a right angle into two unequal portions. The 
outer portion of the louvre is 2 inches wide and the inner } inch. The clear 
space between each two louvres is f inch. Ordinary sheet zinc is used. 
The ends of the louvres are let into saw-cuts in slips of wood which are 
firmly screwed to the framework. It is sufficient to make saw-cats for the 
outer portion of the louvres ; they are then slipped in with their outer edges 
flush with the outside of the fr^me, and can be tightened if necessary with a 
little putty. The door opens like that of the Stevenson screen ; but, from 
the construction, it can be let down, reversed, into a vertical position, and 
no chain is required. Ordinary brass hinges are used, and the door is 
fastened at the top by a button. 

The thermometers are hung upon laths running down from the roof in the 
centre of the box. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Mawlet said he regretted that the author had had no opportunity sinc^- 
his new screen had been made of continuing the comparisons during serene- 
weather, for after all it was only as to the accuracy of these exceptional extremes 
that observers generally entertained much doubt. The new screen contained twc» 
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great improyements — its larger size and thinner louvres, each of which conditions 
allowed a freer circulation of air within the screen. And it was quite as much 
to this freer circulation of air round the thermometers, and their greater distance 
from the south and west louvres, as to the metal louvres that tlie slight differ- 
ences given in the paper were, he thought, to be attributed. For his own part 
he considered the Stevenson screen, notwithstanding its narrow limits and close 
louvres, to be a great step in advance of all previous thermometer screens, and 
for all practical purposes as satisfactory as could well be desired. On July 15th, 
1881, it was very severely tested, and yet takine nine stations in and round 
London, the extreme difference between the maximum readings only amounted 
to 2|*» (92^4 to 95**-0), and at five of these stations varied only 0°-5 (93°0 to 
93*''5). And yet, small as these differences were, he had reason to believe that 
even closer approximations still would have been obtained had the thermo- 
meters in every case been similarly situated in respect to the south louvres 
and the screens themselves been at the time equally white. It was essential 
that Stevenson screens should be made alike in all respects, and with a view to 
uniformity in this matter, he thought it a pity the Society did not possess a 
standard screen of proper size and with suitable internal arrangements, and that 
meteorological instrument makers and others could not be induced to keep 
strictly to this standard pattern. Another point of practical importance was to 
have all these screens thoroughly well painted in the first instance, and then one 
coat of paint each year in the spring would be sufficient in most cases to keep 
them in a satisfactory condition throughout the summer. He had found white 
zinc paint mixed with clear copal varnish to give the most glossy and durable 
surface. One disadvantage of a zinc screen would be that no paint would for 
any length of time adhere to it. And, on the other hand, if it were not painted 
white he should have thought it would become more heated than wood ; in 

Eroof of which he mentioned that he had used zinc ** helmets " to protect rose- 
looms during the exhibition season, but found they became so hot after long 
exposure to the sun that he could scarcely bear his hand upon them. The 
author had stated that he had been informea that in very hot weather a Steven- 
son screen often gave higher readings than even a Glaisher stand, but Mr. 
Mawley could not understand this, as he had taken observations on both these 
stands during the last five years, and in no instance when the temperature rose 
to or exceeded 80^ had he found thermometers in the Stevenson screen give 
higher readings than on the Glaisher stand. He did not understand from the 
paper that the author advocated the substitution of metal-louvred screens for 
the wooden ones now so generally in use, but rather that he was desirous of 
showing how in his opinion the latter might in some measure be improved. 
This he was pleased to see, as he always considered it unadvisable to unsettle 
observers unless there was an urgent necessity for some radical change being 
made in their method of observation. 

Dr. MarCet considered it very important that screens should be of a uniform 
description ; the best would be constructed so as to thoroughly check radiation, 
allowing a perfectly free circulation of air round the thermometers. The 
influence of the direct sun's heat upon a screen should be avoided, especially in 
warm countries. For instance, solar radiation at 9,000 feet high on the Peak of 
Teneriffe being reckoned by Prof. Piazzi Smyth at 212° in summer, thermo- 
meters inside a screen, exposed to such a powerful sun, would undoubtedly 
become unduly heated. While residing at Cannes he had two thermometer 
screens not so closely louvred as the Stevenson screen ; one of them containing 
maximum, minimum, and dry and wet bulb thermometers, was placed on a first- 
floor balcony on the N side of the house, where the sun never shone on it ; and 
the other, containing a minimum thermometer, was placed on a lawn about 4 feet 
above the ground, on the S side of the house. He found that there was a slight 
difference between the readings of the minimum thermometers under the two 
screens, the observations on the lawn being lower by a mean of 1°*! ; these were 
adopted as the most satisfactory. 

Mr. Dines said his remarks would be confined to two stands, and which he 
had used side by side for some years ; one was a Glaisher stand, the other a 
louvre stand nearly 3 feet square in front, and 2 feet 4 inches deep. Taking the 
minimum temperature, the average was always lowest upon the Glaisher stand, 
and, generally speaking, the maximum was the highest. The average of daily 
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On THB EFFECT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF THERMOMETER SORXXNE, AND OF 
DIFFERENT EXPOSURES, IN ESTIMATING THE DiURNAL BaNOE OF TEM- 
PERATURE AT THE BOYAL OBSERVATORY, CaPE OF GoOD HOPB. Bj 

David Gill, LL.D., F.R.A.S., Her Majesty's Astronomer at the Gape 
of Good Hope. 

[Read June Slat, 1882.] 

In THE year 1841 an observatory, built of wood, and specially planned for 
magnetic and meteorological observations, was erected in the Observatory 
grounds. The thermometers in this observatory were placed in a well- 
ventilated screen before a south window, through which they could be read. 
The observations were made under the superintendence of Captain (after- 
wards General) Wilmot, B.E., at intervals of every two hours, from 1841, 
April 1 to September 80, and afterwards at every hour (Gottingen mean time) 
from 1841, October 1, to 1846, June 80. Observations on this scale were 
then brought to a close, and the magnetical and meteorological observatoiy 
was placed under the superintendence of the Astronomer Royal at the Cape, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Maclear ; while the hours of observation were 
restricted to Ih., 5h., 9h., 17h., and 21h., Gottingen mean time. On 1862, 
March 12, the magnetic and meteorological buildings were burnt down. 

A small wooden house, with double roof, and affording a free passage of 
air, was then erected on the site of the old meteorological observatory. The 
instruments were placed in the middle of this building, and observations 
were resumed on the same plan as before, and continued until the end o 
August 1858. 

On 1858, September 1, the meteorological instruments were transferred 
a screen erected in front of the south-west window of the transit circle room 
In this position the thermometers were conveniently accessible for reading, 
and the general arrangement of the screen appears to have been somew 
similar to that of the old magnetic observatory. The screen is well ventilated^ 
except on the side next the transit room window, but the great mass of soli<==^ 

masonry in the immediate neighbourhood of the thermometers appears seri 

ously to affect the range of temperature. 

There are thus three periods in the meteorological records of the Ca 
Observatory, and in the discussion of all secular or periodic variations 
temperature it is essential to keep these periods in view. 



—I 



Period L .84. Ai«l .. to .85. M«ch .. {"^.feT'SK^S^. ""^" 

Period n. .85* April., to .85« August 3. { ^iiS^Obi^^SS;^ ^*' "^ 

Periodm. i^S^.ae^i^«^.U>^nii^.,..{^i^^^^-^^^^^- 

It* 

In 1871 the author's predecessor, Mr. E. J. Stone, F.B.S. (now Badeliffe 
Observer at Oxford), discussed and published the results of meteorological 
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ratioDB made between the yaara 1841 and 1870.* He derivea from 
IS data the most probable indes errors of the thermometerB from time to 
the mean tempar&tnre for each year, aad tables for redncing obsemtioiiB 
at any boor of the day to the mean temperature of the day. These latter 
are derived from tiia hourly obBerrations made from 1841 to 1846. 
Jie absence of an exact plan of the thermometer screen and its snrroand- 
in the old magnetic observatory, the anthor proposes to eudeavonr to 
ain how far the dinmol variations derived from the records of 1841-46 
1 with those of the present day, as shown by the present window sorcea, 
Iso to compare the resnlta of Hm window screen readings with those from 
ometers in other screens and eiposores. 

art from the interest which the matter has from a purely meteorolt^ioal 
of view, it is of the greatest importance in connection with refraction 
le aatronomieal results of the observatory. The resnlta given is the 
ing paper eonstitnte a preliminary inquiry on the satgect. 
r many years a Olaisher stand, of the type employed at the Boyal Obser- 
r, Greenwich, has been in nse. In the end of 1880 the author caused 
renaon screen, of the type reeonmientled by tbe British Mateorol<%ieBl 
(and adopted since 1880 by the South African Ueteorological Gcmmus- 
to be erected in the immediate neighbourhood of the Olaisher stand. 
) hoars of observation were Ih. 22m., lOh. and 18h. (6 a.m.), Cape 
time. The first of these corresponds with the international simnl- 
08 meteorological reading, and the other hours have been selected as 
nient for the ordinary routine of the observatory, whilst at the same 
Jie mean of the three readings corresponds closely with the mean tem- 
ire of the day. 
xirding to Mr. Stone's Tables the following are the corrections in qnes- 
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[lie n. gives the mean results of readings made in the three stands 

i-mentioned, at the hours in question. 

e thermometers employed were compared with each of the four obeer- 



enilb of MettOTohgiad Oittrvatiotu made at tike Royal Obtmatorf, Capt 0/ Good 
Discussed and printed under th« raperintendenoe ot Edward Junei Stone, 
F.B.S., ISTl. 
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nloTj standards at the end of 1880 and beginmiig of 1883. The indei 
errors of the standards were detenniDed in melting ice on both oeeasioDt. 
The reanlts giran in Table H. are corrected for the errors of the thermometen. 
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The applieation of Mr. Sbma'a Tables to the above resolte ma; noir b« 
tested. 
In the first place tbe mean temperatnre of the day is aa follows :— 

TABLE UL— UuH TutpUATCtu or tarn Da, 



FebiaM7 

We 

July .'.".' 
Angiut .. 
September 
October .. 
November 



Window SteveOBOD OUiaber 



6iS 



69-0 
US 

60s 



MS 
«3-9 
«J7 
687 



617 



Taking the mean temperatures of the above Table IH. as the obserrediDMB 
temperatures, and rednoing the temperatures of Table II. to mean tempM*' 
ture of the day with the data of Table I., the following eompariaos ia obtained 
between the computed, and the observed, mean temperatnre :.— 
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It is evidant from a glance at Table IV, that the oortections deduced by 
Mr. Stone from the observations 1841-46 are not applicable to the thenno- 
metera exposed in the Stevenson Screen and the Qlaiaher Stand, though they 
approximate to those reqnired for the present Window Screen. Thus the 
range between the observed mean temperatore for the year, at the honrs of 
Ih. 22m. and lOh., exceeds the computed tange as follows : — 

\Tindow SteTBiiBon OUiahei 

Sereen. Bereen. Stand. 

Exe«Hof Observed Bange .... +i°-i +5°-9 -f/*-) 

The obvious conclusion is that the exposure of the thennometers from 
1641-46 was sneh as to give, in every case, a distinctly smaller daily range 
than in either of tiie three exposures now employed. It must, therefore, be 
considered whether the screen of 1841-46 could be held to have given a fair 
approximation to the true dinmal variation of temperature. 

It is by no means impossible that the temperatures recorded on the 
Olaisher Stand in the strong sonahine of Sooth Africa are in the day time 
above the true temperature of the air, on account of radiation, and perhaps 
also by convection from the heated soil. It is also posaible (well ventilated 
thon^ the Stevenson Screen is) that in strong sunahiDe some heat may pene- 
trate by condnetion to the inside of the screen, onduly raising the temperature 
of ttie thermometere by radiation tnm. the sides of the screen, or the air as it 
passes between the lonvred openings of the screen may be slightly heated. At 
night also it is not unlikely that the indications of the thennometers in the 
Olaisher Stand may be unduly lowered by radiation to the sky ; but no such 
objections could be urged agaiuEt the indications of the thermometers in the 
Stevenson Screen, where, in fact, the only argument against their truth might 
be that at 10 o'clock at night the sides of the Stevmaon Screen may not have 
yet cooled down to the temporatore of the ur, and therefbre the readings may 
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Practically, at least, it is impossible to conceive how the thermometers in the 
Stevenson Screen could read too low at night. Yet it will be seen from 
Table H. that the mean temperature of the Window Screen for the year 1881 
at 10 p.m. is 58^*5, as compared with 57^*5 for the Stevenson Screen, and, 
therefore, that the temperature of the air at 10 p.m. is r^stered at least 
1^ too high by the Window Screen. 

It also appears from Table IV. that the diurnal correction at 10 p.m., for 
the thermometers exposed as in the old magnetic observatory, is insufficient 
to correct the temperature at 10 p.m. to the mean daily temperature, by 0^-6, 
and therefore the temperatures at 10 p.m. were registered at least 1^*6 too high 
in the old magnetic observatory. 

This result is, of course, more distmcily marked in the mean maximum and 
minimum readings, given in the following table Y. 

TABLE V. 



i88i. 



Jannaiy .. 
Febmary 
M&rch . . . . 

April 

May .... 
Jane .... 
July .... 
AnguBt . . 
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October .. 
November 
December 



• * . . 
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Mean 



o 

6o*9 

59*9 
57*5 
535 

52*2 

So'3 
467 

50*0 
533 

550 
59-0 



54-5 
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II 
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58*1 
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51*6 

50-4 

47*5 

43'3 

47-3 
50*2 

51-2 
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56*5 
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5S-6 
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50-3 
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67-8 

62*0 
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Whence results the following table of mean daily range of temperatare. 
TABLE VI.-^HxAN Daily Baxob or Tuipsbatubx. 



1881. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Mean .... 



Window 
Screen. 



o 

17*3 

1 7*3 
177 

«4-3 

9-8 

124 

14*4 

H-5 

149 

187 
16*2 
16*3 



Stevenson 
Screen. 
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22*8 
23*6 
24-9 
197 
13-3 
i8-o 
2o*3 
16*9 
21*1 
26*0 
23*2 

»r5 



Olaisher 
Stand. 



21*1 



26*6 
27*8 
29*0 
34*0 
167 
199 

»3*3 
19*6 

22*5 

303 

26*6 

28*2 



»4-5 
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The following table, giving the absolate maximam and minimam readings in 
each screen in each month, brings out still more clearly the peculiarities of 
each stand. 



TABLE Vir. — Absoluts Maximum and Minimum Beadinos fob each Month. 



i88x. 
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April . . , . 
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Jane . . . . 
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•.....•*.. 
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Screen. 
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Screen. 
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Window 
Screen. 
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Screen. 
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47'9 
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42*8 
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99-8 
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451 


43*3 


91*6 


967 
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411 


38-4 
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88-6 


90'o 


43-8 


397 


37-5 


67-2 


71*5 


72-0 


403 


34*5 


32-9 


750 


8o*9 


804 


388 


33-5 


32*6 


[74-5J 


787 


78-0 


44-0 


397 


36-8 


788 


8r8 


82-0 


43*5 


38-6 


364 


85-8 


89-3 


90*6 


488 


43' » 


40-8 


95-3 


987 j 997 


49-0 


43*5 


41*6 


88-6 


954 97*9 


547 


So-i 


48-3 


86*3 


940 


97.0 


469 


42*0 


399 


83-8 


89*2 


907 



These tables show conclusively how misleading may be the meteorological 
data of a particular station if there is no precise information as to the kind 
of thermometer screen employed, and as to whether the screen is fully exposed 
or in the immediate neighbourhood of, and shaded by, buildings. 

The author defers any discussion of the absolute errors of the temperatures 
near maximum until further experiments have been made. He proposes to 
place the thermometers in a louvred box of thin copper, and this surrounded 
at a considerable distance by an efficient well-ventilated shade; the box 
containing the thermometers to be protected from radiation firom the ground 
and from the surrounding shades by louvred copper screens. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Mawlet said that when he was staying at Cape Town, in 1876, he visited 
the observatory there, and he well remembered having some conversation with 
Mr. Stone, who was then Astronomer Royal, as to the best form of exposure for 
thermometers in such a climate, and recommending a Stevenson Screen. He 
believed that this was the first instance of one of these screens being tried in so 
hot a climate, and he was glad to hear that not only had his suggestion been at 
last adopted, but that in the comparisons instituted between the Ulaisher Stand 
and Stevenson Screen, the latter had come out so well, giving results intermediate 
between those in the window screen and those on the Olaisher Stand. There being 
n6 grass out there, and the soil being very sandy, the thermometers on the latter 
necessarily became unduly heated during the hottest part of the day. 
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MECRARtOAL Conditions or Stobhs, Husbicaneb, akd CtoIjONKS. B; 
Wiu^uH FoBD Stanlst, F.M.S. (Abstract.) 
[Bead Ma7 17, 1BS3.] 
TsE author commenced by pointtng ont that the influence of cyclones in 
determining atmospheric motion was now nniverBally recognised. These vary 
in intensity within wide limits ; inside the area of their inflnence the motion 
of the air is vorticose, i.t. it is an inward spiral movement; the barometei 
being lowest at the centre of the system. 

This principle is always active, although Bometimec masked by conditbos 
of local resistance cansed by elevation of land, cross cnrrents, £o. 

Dove has shown that cyclonic areas move at rates varying from 2 to SO miles 
per honr, and over Western Enrope the direction of motion ia generally 
iiorth-east«rIy. The anther is not aware that any satisfactory explsnation of 
this motion haa yet been proposed. 

Storms and cyclones passing over a definite locality have generally been 
observed nnder the following conditions as to barometrical preasiiTe at the 
pUce of observation : — 

1, Period of nonnal or somewhat lowar presBore, often with the air qnite 
still. 

2. Advancing period of cyclonic action, the barometer falling contiDnoasly 
nntil the centre of the cyclone arrivea at the place of obserration. 

8. Declining period of cyclonic action, tbe barometOT gradiudly riein^S 
again to the normal, or to a point a litUe lower than it wu before Ih^S 
approach of the cyclone. 

By these conditions, aa pointed ont by Dove, the area of low pressnr^s 
advances npon the area of higher pressore. As this matter ia fregnentl ^B 
miEninderstood, it will be wdl to quote the words of Dove. " The followin ^g 
statements will be sufficient to explain in a few words my views on this mnd^ — 
vexed question. It is erroneoas to suppose that in the case of extenaiv^ 
barometrical oscillations, the air always flows towards the ptunt where tbe 
preesnre is least ; or, in other words, that the wind is always doe to a dis- 
tnrbance of barometrical eqnilibriam. Snch an interpretation vonld hoid 
good neither for the cyclones, the direction of whose advance is at rif^ 
angles to that of the prevalent wind, nor for the storms of the temperate 
zone, in which when the equatorial current is forcing its way onwards, tbe 
barometrical minimum is advancing in the direction of the current, and tbs 
lur accordingly is flovring towards a district in uhicb the ImraQictrical level 
form of coast, or of monntains inland, is such sa to be capable of producing a 
is relatively higher than in that from which it bos travelled." * 

There is yet a farther condition open to consideration, which ie, that Uie 
most violent storms occur where there is the most direct opposition from 
resistance by land to tropical currents flowing in a westerly direction, as in 
the westerly impulse of the Trade winds. Storms are most violent where the 

English Edition. Translated by B. H. SeoU, 
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>f coast, or of moantainB inluid, is aach ss to be capable of prodacing a 
btIj or Bontherly defleotiaD of the tropical corrent. This is the case 
the tropical AUantio STstem, the atmospheric currents of which are 
ted towards the sontb and north from an axis aboat Cape Bt. Roqae 
citb America, the northward deflection being still fiuther increased bj 
isposilion of land in North Amerioa, which prodooes, at the seasons of 
st temperatore changes (near the eqnintaes), tlie borricanes and storms 
a West Indian Teles. In the same manner also the westerly drift over 
adian Ocean npon Eastern Africa brings aboat hurricanes eastward of 
fricaa eoast. The similar resistanee of EJastem A«a to the Northern 
s system prodnces in the same manner the typhoon storms. 
> author then proceeds to axplain Tortei motion as being the only form 
tioB as yet demonstrated experimentally by which one part of afinid or 
tn be projected within another part at rest, and gives an explanation of 
lenomena which ooonr in the case of simple constant pressors, as, for 
lee, when two volnmes of a gas at different pressures are separated by an 
ire (Fig. 1), a conical jet then issses towards the rade of the lesser 
ire with very UtUe projection. 




Fie. 1. 

) anthor next describes Prof. Tait's mode of prodadng vortex rings by 
I of a box of which the lid is of canvas and the bottom perforated with 
) (Fig. 2). This box is set on its side, and some ammonic- chloride 
r is introdneed. As soon as the box is filled with yapoor, a slight 
m the canvas will project a smoke ring bom the hole to a distance of 
10 feet. 
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If the motions of the vortex ring be carefnll; obserred, its matter is fomid 
to be inrevolatioDbjtheazialormDerpartin&otitoftihe ring being projected 
oatwarda ; so that if one of these rings were prctjected from west to east, the 
northern horizontal section of the ring wonld resemble the observed direction 
ofcnrrentB in the northern hemiephere. This ontward flow, as shown in Fig. 3, 
is known in vortex systems to complete a spiral, by moving upon the inner 
parts by exacU; the same kind ofmotionas that which takes place in an atmo- 
spheric cyclone. The vortax Is shown in 
section in Fig. 8. This particnlar form of 
motion is engendered by impulses only, and 
is entirely different from the first form of 
motion c<msideied, ¥1g. 1, or that derived 
from a constant pressure; the pressure 
E ■^' ^''^fM" "^^ ^ being found to produce only a small direct 
projection, whereas the impulse produces a 
hi^^j projectile form of motion. Further, 
the constant pressure causes only a direct 
motion of little translatory force, while the 
impnlae produces a cyclonic or vorti- 
pyg_ g_ cose motion. Hence, from the nature of 

storms projected through greater pressures 
in quiescent air, there follows the prijnd faeig evidence, that this could onlj^ 
occur with the vortex form of motion, even if this form had not been directl*^ 
traced by observation in the storms themselves. 

In the experiment with tiie box just given, it may be obserred that tl^^ . 
centre of the vortex is relatively &«e, and that the rotation bends over to tl^ft., 
resistance first caused by the periphery of the bole. It is nevertheless cle^^ 
that the friction of the air would alone produce this effect. This has he^^a 
proved by the author in principle for various fluids by experiment.* 

The author points out that solar heat is generally admitted to be the caase 
of aerial displacements. He describes the diurnal movement of the btun. 
meter as greatest between the tropics, and shows that the whole action of tli« 
sun's heat must be tractive in the direction of his own motion, that is, torn E 
to W, traversing the globe in 24 hours. 

This action is modified by the principle pointed out by Hadley (Ptil. 
Trans., 1786) that in the northera hemisphere winds oommencing as sonth 
winds become south-west, and winds eommenoing as north winds became 
north-east. . 

The vapour of the Trades ascends and is condensed. Tlus oondensitiiHi 
instantly produces a diminntion of pressure in the upper regions, and teoda 
to generate an impulsive action which is greatest in the upper regions, and ia ! 
not easily measurable by the barometer at nea level. ! 

The author then considers the action of high land in modi^fing the motion 
of the upper atmospheric strata, and holds that, e.g. the West India hiun- 

• Fluidi, pp. 366-271. 
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canes are generated by these obstacles, and that they are projected far into 
the Atlantic, sometiines even to Europe. 

Experimental Conditions of Vortex Sectionn. — An experiment of Professor 
0. Reynolds,* shows that effects eqaivalent to those produced by Professor 
Tait*8 Yortez apparatus in air, may be produced in water, the projected water 
being made visible by colouring matter, as the movement of the air is rendered 
visible by smoke. This experiment opens out a method of following vortex 
motions in water ; and as these motions in water are slower than in air, they 
are more easily observed. Professor Reynolds projects the vortex or 
whirl-rings from the end of a deep trough 8 feet long filled with water ; the 
projection is made by pressure upon a piece of thin sheet India-rubber 
stretched over the mouth of a funnel containing coloured water, the stem of 
the funnel being inserted in the trough deep in the water. The author has 
found that if the water be lowered to the mouth of the funnelf, its surface 
will cut off part of the whirl-ring, so that the part only which is below the 
surface will be projected. The motion within the vortex is by this means 
clearly shown. The section of this ring at the surface will represent two 
whirlpools, which constantly diverge 
and increase in diameter (Fig. 4). 
The water being coloured, the whirls 
will be seen to be revolving each to- 
wards its centre, in which there is a 
deep depression. Now, if pressure ^>^«^ 
were represented by the depths of 
water in the trough, it would follow 
that although the whirl currents were 
inflowing, the pressure in the centre 
of the section of the vortex ring would 
be less than in other parts. It is 
also evident from his experiment that the inflowing currents engender pres- 
sures, not internal but external, by the constant deflection of the tangential 
force of the rotary system. The author's own experiments show that any 
section of a vortex may be projected by cutting off the other parts by resist- 
ance; as, for instance, a thin section of a vortex ring may be projected 
between two plates. | The above experimental condition shows that in the 
case of the atmosphere the resistance of the surface of the earth may leave 
the horizontal elements of a vortex system only active, the vertical element 
being cut off by the friction of the land or sea. Cyclones may, therefore, 
represent parts of a vortex system, or there may be a complete vortex sys- 
tem engendered in one plane only. Further, the diminished pressure in the 
centre of the vortex or cyclone is not necessarily a down-flowing or an up- 
flowing system, but a result merely of tangential action, where gravitating 
matter tends to take a position of equilibrium. This may be partially shown 






Fio. 4. 




• Proceedings of (he Jioyul Institution. Vol. viii. p. 272. 
t lluiiUi, p. 2^0. ; Flwds, p. 221. 
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by a very simple experiment. If a cap of tea be stirred, so as to pat the 
liqaid in rotation, and then milk be poared in near the side of the cap, the 
milk will at first flow towards the centre in spiral lines without distorbing 
the general tangential action of the revolving liqaid. 

Assaming that the earth by resistance diverts the lower portion of a vortex 
system, there should be, according to the above conditions, at some distance 
above the surface of the earth, a cyclonic system revolving in two horizontal 
planes, the one from left to right, and the other from right to left. In 
Europe the rotation of cyclones is from right to left ; it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to consider this case. Now, if it be assumed that the overflowing tropical 
current must return to the earth, as it cannot always be projected upwards 
from the same quantity of air, and that this current is pulsatory or projectile 
as is assumed and observed in winds, it may also be assumed that its return 
to the earth will be somewhere represented by an excess above normal pres- 
sure. This excess of pressure on the globe is found on the average prin- 
cipally about latitude 80° ; but as the polar side of this downflowing current 
will be the colder, the condensation of vapour producing instantly a certain 
diminution of pressure, will have a constant tendency to draw the stream 
towards the cool side, so that the descending current is, on the average, 
probably spread over a latitude of from 80° to 40° at about the equinoxes. 
Therefore, if the vortices are projected as proposed in this paper, the northern 
part of this vortex, or cyclone, will be from right to left to the north of say 
40°, but it will be from left to right between this and the equator ; which the 
author presumes to be the case under normal circumstances, although be 
has no means of verifying it. Thus taking the Mediterranean to represent 
in this region the down-flowing area, the European vortex projections 
should, according to this theory, rotate their currents from right to left, and 
the African from left to right. 

There is, however, another matter to be considered which will modify the 
above conditions, namely, that the relative velocities of the two sides of a 
bi-whirl or bi-cydonic projection in a direction from west to east, will be 
materially affected by the difference of latitudinal arc in which the separate 
whirls are projected. This may be shown by a diagram (Fig. 5). Let WE 
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be the axial line of projection from west to east. Let the lines a a\ b h' 
represent parts of parallels of latitude. Then any body resting upon the 
earth, the air incladed, hi a a' will have excess of motion over another body 
9Xh h'ym the ratio of the difference of lengths of latitudinal arcs a a' to 6 h'. 
Or any body resting at e c' will have like excess over a a\ Now take a 
certain latitude of the globe, say 45^ N, where the surface of the earth 
will have an approximate velocity of rotation equal to 500 mUes an hour, 
and suppose a westerly wind to be blowing with a velocity of 21 miles an 
hour (that is what Sir John Herschel describes as a good sailing breeze), 
this velocity must be evidently plus that of the earth's surface velocity, or 
521 miles an hour. And suppose the wind to be deflected in a vortex sys- 
tem north and south, by any resistance, aerial or otherwise, near E, and that 
the deflections are such as would extend 2^ to the north and to the south to 
form a vortex system or pair of cyclones of 240 nautical miles in diameter 
each. Now suppose the assumed northerly deflection of the wind to remove 
the air from its position at a to h\ it will then clearly be moved to a portion 
of the earth whose velocity is less, namely, about 479 miles an hour, whereas 
the wind maintaining its original force will be at 521 miles absolute velocity 
as before; it will, therefore, have a plvx velocity over this part of the earth's 
surface to which it is deflected of 42 miles an hour, assuming it to maintain 
its force. Therefore, the cyclonic action continues in excess of the initial 
projection over the velocity of the earth at this position of 47^, and thereby 
may have power to complete the cyclone. And if it be supposed that the 
southern deflection be removed from a and the wind deflected 2^ south to a 
position c by vortex motion, the wind, assumed as before to be of an abso- 
lute velocity of 521 miles an hour, will now be deflected to a position of the 
earth which possesses the same velocity as itself; therefore the air arriving 
in this position will have no plus velocity, and consequently become calm. 
From this it follows that westerly vortex currents will be unable to complete 
cyclones in temperate regions in this hemisphere if projected in a direction 
from left to right, so that cyclones from right to left only are observed. On 
a similar hypothesis it might easily be shown that easterly winds would be 
affected in like manner, but the author assumes that the above demonstration 
of the principle argued is sufficient. 



DISCUSSION. 

Professor Archibald remarked that he had just begun to read a book 
lately published by Mr. Stanley on " Fluids," in which a theory of cyclones 
was put forward, which he supposed was somewhat similar to that propounded in 
the present paper. The author evidently attached much importance to the 
formation of vortex-rings, such as the smoke-rings exhibited on the present 
occasion. He thought, however, that it had yet to be proved that the cyclones 
in nature were identical in all respects with the vortex-rings of the laboratory. 
For his own part, he considered the existing theories of cyclones, especially that 
of Ferrel, sufficient to account for all the phenomena observed. 

Mr. RuNDELL said he was glad to have the opportunity of making some 
objections to the commonly received ideas of the mechanical conditions which 
influence cyclonic areas of low barometric pressure. He must beg the indulgence 
of the Fellows for so directly opposing what he believed to be the opinions of 
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seyeral of the leading meteorologists. There appeared to him to be too ready 
an adoption of the views of Meldrum, without consideration of the very 
great mechanical difficulties which attended them. He had observed with regret 
the leaning which some of the Fellows were showing towards the idea that vast 
currents of air travelled by spiral lines towards a common centre during circular 
storms. His own view was tnat the preponderating force was a centrifugal one. 
He might illustrate it by what might be seen in country fairs, or in a crowded 
place when a mountebank wanted to clear a space for his performance. He 
Deean by taking up a boy by the middle and making him kick outwards very 
violently. By carrying round the boy in a constantly enlarging spiral course, he 
cleared away the crowd, and produced what he might term the area of low 
pressure in the middle. Of course, this was a rough illustration only. He 
admitted that analogy was not ar^ment ; and he trusted the author of the paper 
would excuse him for applying this remark to the very interesting experiment he 
had brought forward, it was difficult to treat in a popular way a matter which 
was so essentially mathematical. He had sometimes tried to consider the effect 
of friction or retardation on a stream of atmosphere, say a stream of i mile or so 
in width, forming part of those immense SW currents of perhaps 300 or 400 miles in 
width and 1,000 or 1,500 miles or more in length, which were sometimes depicted 
upon the daily weather charts. A retardation in any part of such a stream of 
air, even of very small extent, would cause what was termed a telescopic action 
when a railway- train was arrested in its motion, and there was an over-riding of 
the carriages upon one another. So the air would accumulate at the place 
of retardation, and produce an increase of barometric pressure far beyond 
experience, unless the retardation was exceedingly small. If this was the case 
when the stream was an isolated one, how much greater would be the result 
when a vast number of streams were all converging on one point, and when, 
instead of a small retardation, there was a total stoppage producing a central 
calm. The difficulty of conceiving the mechanical conditions necessary to the 
explanation of such a state of things seemed to him so great, that he feared to 
give a name to the theory that made such an explanation necessary. A German 
meteorologist had said that a current of tropical air coming from a low into a 
higher latitude, and meeting a relatively ouiescent atmosphere, would necessarily 
produce a circular stream or area of e({ual pressure; and it was easy, he thought, 
to conceive a large circular ball of air impinging against an immense tube of 
quiescent air like a cushion to a gigantic billiard-table, and being constantly 
deflected by successive portions of comparatively still air, so as to produce a 
circular but centrifugal stream ; and it must be remembered that circular 
streams of air presented much easier conditions of retardation or continuance 
of motion, as in fact was proved by the smoke-rings just exhibited, than was 
possible with vast streams of air moving in a straight line, or incurving towards 
a single point. He hoped he had said enough to show that Mr. Meldrum's idea 
should not be received except with caution and after ample consideration. 

Mr. Stanley in reply said that the vortex was the only form of motion 
known of free projection ot one part of a fluid within another part. He con- 
ceived that physical laws of matter i\pon which any theory must be founded 
could be best taken from what had been termed laboratory experiments. He 
had worked out this paper independently of his book on ** Fluids," in which 
only a few references had been made to the subject. 

The President (Mr. Laughton) said that many of the statements and 
suggestions in the paper could scarcely be accepted without very distinct proof. 
Doubts as to the correctness of the geographical facts had alreadv been referred 
to ; and the question would naturally arise as to the way in which the vortex- 
rings were produced on a large scale over the surface of the earth. Another 
difficulty had occurred to him, which was this : The author had spoken of the 
rings as passing along unbroken, but with a half or, perhaps, a third of their 
circumference cut off by the ground ; he could scarcely believe this possible : 
he believed that if the experimental rings struck the floor they would at once 
break up. Professor Archibald had refeiTed at some length to Mr. Ferrel's 
investigations ; for himself, he doubted the practical value of these : some of 
Mr. Ferrel's results were certainly very wide of the facts as observed ; he thought 
that the data of the problem were too vague and too complex to admit of satis- 
factory mathematical treatment. Nothing, perhaps, would seem better established, 
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theoretically, than the tendency of a moving body, in the northern hemisphere, 
to diverge to the right ; but he had never been able to find that this theoretical 
divergence had any where been observed. Several alleged instances he had 
himself been able to disprove : amongst others, the statement that in railways 
the right-hand rail was subject to excessive wear ; or that gunshot had a 
deflection to the right : he had found no evidence in support of these statements, 
but a great deal of evidence, of the very best quality, in controvertion of them. 
He had thus been forced to the conclusion that the divergent effect of the rota- 
tion of the earth was practically swallowed up by the continuous triction. 



PROCEEDINGS AT THE MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

May 17th, 1882. 

Ordinary Meeting. 

John Knox Laughton, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., President, in the Chair. 

Miss WiLHELMiNA L. Hall, The Gore, Eastbourne ; 
Edwin James Pearson, Millfield, Berkhampstead ; 
John R. Somerfield, M.D., Chesterfield ; and 

William John Vernon Vandenberoh, 77 Campsboume Road, Homsey, 
were balloted for and duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

The following Papers were read : — 

** On the diurnal variation op Wind and Weather in relation to 
IsoBARic Lines." By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby, F.M.S. (p. 213.) 

" Mechanical Conditions op Storms, Hurricanes, and Cyclones." By 
W. F. Stanley, F.M.S., F.R.M.S. (p. 244.) 

"Weather Statistics op Sydney, 1841-1846, and op Melbourne, 
1848-1866," from the Diary of Andrew Ross. (p. 262.) 



June 2l8t, 1882. 

Ordinary Meeting. 

John Knox Laughton, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R A,S., President, in the Chair. 

The following Papers were read : — 

" A new Metal Screen for Thermometers.** By the Rev. Fenwick W. 
Stow, M.A., F.M.S. (p. 228.) 

*' On the Effect of Different Kinds op Thermometer Screens and op 
Different Exposures in estimating the Diurnal Range of Temperature 
at the Royal Observatory, Cape op Gtood Hope." By David Gill, LL.D., 
F.R.A.S. (p. 238.) 

" Some Aa:ouNT op a Cyclone encountered prom January 14th to 
the 19th, 1880, IN THE Mozambique Channel, by R.M.S. * Danube,' Captain 
Draper.*' By Charles S. Hudson. (Abstract.) (p. 252 ) 
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6 Jftn, dry. except May, otIieTB rather drr. 

I Feb. ratber wet. Nov. diy, with hot winds, slight froBts at Honlo Bim. 

] Aug. wet, JSD. Oct. and Nov verj dry, frost at Hunter Eirer. 

. March and Deo. very drj. June and Oct. rather vet. 

1 April and May wet. olIierB rather dry. 

1 Aug. to Nov. rather wet, othera cathar dry. 

4 Feb. dry. May, Aag. and Nov. rather wet. 

Jan. and Oct, dry. April, July and Sept. rather wet. Storm Nov, 
; Hoi generally, rain in June, dry others. 
6 June, aepl and Nov, wet, others dry. 

May, July, Aug. and Sept. very wet. 

6 May and Aug. wet. others rather dry. 
D Jan, and Feb dry. Aug. wet. 

First 5 moalhs very dry. Sept. very wet 

7 May, June and July rather wet. 

First 5 months rather dry. Aug. Sept. and Oct. ratliei wet. 
July, Ang and Sept. wet. Jan. and March very dry. 
Jan. July and Sept. rather wet. Dec. dry. 

Jnly. Aug. and Oct. wet. 

Jan. Feb. and March dry. May, July and Deo. wet. 

May, Aug. 3<pt, and Oot. wet. 

April, Aog. and Oct ; Jan. Feb. and March dry. 

First 4 months very dry, also the last 3 months. 

June, Jul? and Sept. rather wflt. Feb and March dry. 



From 1S51 to 1S66 the record was kept at Kangaroo Oroand, Melbourne. 185; — Jannaiy i7'''i 
the thermometer in the shade regirtered 101°; 1857 — Deoember 14th, 104°; ig6j— Fetoiuj 
md, 103°; and 1S67— January iilh and 13th, loj". 1845 -November »6th to ijtb : A rictol 
Btorm, wind and rain in Hobson's Bay. 1S51— February 6th : Qreat dust etorm and violml !»' 
wind. 1855 — Novtmbtr and December : Storms, heavy rains. il£3^March 18th : He*<T "''■ 
]86]— July: Very stormy. 1863— December ; Great floods. 1866— June iilfa: Serere fruit. 

" Some Account OF A Cyclonb encountered from January 14th to the 
19th, 1880, IN THE Mozambique Channel, by R.M,8. 'Danube,' Captaim 
Drafgb." By Charles S. Hudson. (Abstract.) 

This paper gives in detail the eiperience ol the author, an officer on board tk 
' Danube.' A chart efaowa the track of the storm and also of tbe Tesael. 

Tlie following are a few of the moat important points in connection withtlM 

Un January 14th the 'Danube 'was lying in MoEambi^ue Harbonr, and "> 
apparenttj on the outer ed(^ of a cyclonic storro paesinK to the westwud, 
the centre of which was at thia time somewhere to the sonthwtrd. The tumI 
was bound to Delagoa Bay and Natal, and on ber voyase apparently i»iiiB 
witliin trie influence of a cyclonic atorm ; at 6 a.m. on tne 15th it wa« blow- 
ing a hurricane from about NNW. The author assumes that this cyclens 
had been traversing the Indian Ocean somewhat to the northward of the 
usual track, so far in fact- that instead of recurving off the eastern coast of 
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Madagascar, to the south-eastward hy the Mauritius, it had passed north of 
Madagascar and into the Mozambique Channel, and he considers its general 
course to have been at this time somewhere from west round to south-east. The 
chart shows the Etorm at this time to be travelling south-westward at the rate of 
about 5 or 6 miles per hour. The veering of the wind is taken to show that the 
vessel was under the influence of the cyclone on the 16th and 17th ; and at noon 
on the 18th she was in the south-west quaarant of the storm, and the storm- 
centre is said to be travelling on a course to the eastward of south, having for a 
second time crossed the track of the vessel. 

It is assumed that the cyclone, having entered the Mozambique Channel to the 
northward of Madagascar, did not meet with any obstruction from land until it 
impinged upon the African shore, south of Sofala ; and had there been hieh land 
there, probably it would have recurved back to the SE at an angle of much 
greater acuteness than appears in the track laid down for it, but meetine on the 
coast with only low-lying land, it is assumed that the low-lying land had not 
the power to deflect it, and until it began to feel the influence of the high lands 
lying further in shore, that it continued on its original path. 

The barometer was not at any time observed at a very low reading ; each 
time the ship approached the storm-centre it appears to have given full warning, 
and always rose upon the storm-centre receding. 

The direction of the track of the storm is the same as that of most Indian 
Ocean cyclones, only the point of recurvature is more to the westward, and it is 
assumed that t^is is where all th6 Mozambique Channel cyclones find their origin, 
and that they may be all expected to travel on approximately the same path. 

Cyclonic storms are rare at Mozambique ; considering the number experienced 
at the Mauritius and in its north-eastern neighbourhood, it goes far to lny some 
value on the suggestion that a cyclone is only experienced in the Mozambique 
Channel when a cyclone generated over the Indian Ocean has travelled across 
to the westward, much to the northward of its average course, and recurves in 
the Mozambique Channel to the west, instead of east, of Madagascar. 

«* Rainfall op Frere Town, Mombassa." 1876-1881. By R. H. Twiao, 
M.Inst,C.E., F.M.S. 

The following Table is compiled from daily observations of rainfall, taken by 
Mr. J. R. Streeter, agent of the Church Missionary Society. Mr. Streeter remarks 
that ** The SW monsoon is ushered in with much thunder and lightning. Strong 
winds begin at the end of March, when all main crops are sown ; and the N£ 
monsoon commences in September, when we chance sowing some kinds of grain, 
but do not id ways reap as the crops get burnt up. Strange to say, the year 1880, 
although the total rainfall was light, was the best for crops, liecause the rains 
came at seasonable times, and some rain fell early in 1881.*' 

Mr. Streeter also says, " The rain falls mostly at new moon in the dark early 
mom." The author's experience in the West Indies led to the conclusion that 
the moon's position had much influence on the force of the wind. 

Another passage in Mr. Streeter's letter is to the effect that '* There is little 
dew along the coast, but some 10 miles inland there is a range of hills almost 
800 feet nigh, and on the other side there are heavy dews and rather more rain, 
80 that rice grows up hill and down dale of superior qnali^ and quantity to that 
erown in the swampy ground along the coast." The autnor may call attention 
here to his p^>er read before the Society in 1869 as to observations at Sombrero, 
West Indies. In Uiat it is said there was no dew, but this was easily accounted 
for by the island being a bare rock. 

It would appear from these rainfall tables that while Frere Town may be a 
healthy settlement, and well placed for communication with the extemaJ world, 
it is, owing to the want of dew and uncertainty as to the times of rainfall, a 
locality in which agriculture cannot be carried on profitably, while about 10 
miles off the climate is all that can be desired. 

The destructive falls of rain at Frere Town are instanced by a fall of 10*90 
inches occurring in 36 hours on the 29th and 30th of April and 1st of May, 1878. 
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Rainfall of Frere Town, Mombassa, East Coast of Africa, Lat. 4° S, as measnred bj Mr. J. B. Street 
gauge 30 feet above the sea level, and aoo yards from tbe shore, i foot above groand ; also i 
parison the average fall for 5 years, 1874- 1878, &^ Zanzibar, as measured by Dr. Bobb.* 
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March. 


April. 
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June. 


July. 
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Sept. 
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Nov. 
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1875 
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7 
8 

9 
1880 
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Ins. 

« • 

•35 

•»5 

766 

•37 
•00 

78 
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• • 

•18 

•00 

•5> 

3'7 

•36 
5'6o 


Ins. 
500 

3*57 
371 

475 

i'39 
1*96 

• • 


Ins. 

7-09 

6'oo 

4-50 

12*46 

10-50 

6-31 

• • 


Ins. 
14*12 
16-16 
12*82 

4*46 
16-36 

9*62 

• • 


Ins. 
6*28 
3*11 
6*71 
808 

4*3' 

I'lO 

• • 


Ins. 
9-21 
460 
4-IO 
1*90 
2*02 

9*45 

• • 


Ins. 
1*88 
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4*59 

•97 
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4-04 

4*39 

• • 
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•56 
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2*09 
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6-56 

• • 
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•30 
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»'49 
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Quantity derived from falls of over i inch in 24 hours (extraordinary falls). 
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4-03 
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9*09 
13*79 
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i-io 
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• • 

• • 
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1*90 
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• • 
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• • 
1*20 

• • 

• • 


• • 
i*oo 

8-37 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 


4*00 

• • 

10*58 
2-30 

• • 
2*10 

• • 


• • 

• • 

13*14 

• • 

1*25 
4*67 

■ • 


4*60 
• • 



The general characteristic of this rainfall, as shown by the above, is uncertainty, falls of over 
forming more than half the total ; by eliminating these heavy falls, the remainder, when plotted, 1 
smooth curve, rising from 0*38 inch at the commencement of the year to a maximum of 3-41 
in May, declining to 1*48 inch in September, rising to 2*46 inches in November, and then de 
again. 



Mr. TwiOG said that his object in bringing the paper before the Society was to 
afford some reliable information as to the rainfall of a part of the world about 
which but little was known. He had compared Mr. Streeter^s observations with 
those made by Dr. Robb at Zanzibar, and found them to agree very fairly. 

Mr. Strachan remarked that as the rain-gauge was rather near the sea, spray 
might at times have been blown into it. 

Mr. Dymond objected to the author eliminating the large rainfalls in order to 
obtain a smooth curve. These heavy falls constituted a large portion of the 
annual rainfall, and so could hardly be styled '* extraordinary *' falls, and the 
curve obtained after their removal was not a representation of facts. 

Mr. Symons believed that the author^s idea was merely to separate the regular 
from the irregular rainfall, and so to show in a curve the rain which might be 
regarded as the absolute minimum and as sure to fall. Meteorological observa- 
tions were much needed in Africa, and any information as to the meteorology of 
East Africa was especially useful, as so little was known about those regions. 
A good map of Africa coloured to show the proportion of rainfall had been 
constructed by the late Mr. Keith Johnston from travellers* notes of rainfall. 
He thought it was a ^eat pity that English missionaries took so few meteoro- 
logical observations. French, and especially German, missionaries frequently 
furnished records, which were not merely of scientific value but which tended 
to the advance of civilization. 

Mr. Strachan remarked that he had inquired respecting the meteorological 
instruction given to missionaries, and had found that as a role they received 
none whatever. 

Mr. C. Harding said that the method of charting meteorological observa* 

•Quarterly Jourmjtt Vol. VI. p. 30. 
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tions from traTclIers^ notes was apparently the same as that eztenRively used 
by the late Captain Maury in dealing with observations at sea, and indeed was 
the method generally followed in the discussion of marine meteorology. 

Mr. Ellis remarked that the difficulty which the author had found in 
forming an average rainfall was felt in dealing with other elements, magnetical 
as well as meteorological. What should be retained or what discarded in form- 
ing means was sometimes a question. Thus at Greenwich the great magnetic 
storms were omitted in forming magnetic diurnal inequalities, whilst in regard 
to atmospheric electricity it was found better to retain all indications. 
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METEOROLOGY OF ENGLAND, 

DURING THE QUARTER ENDING MARCH 31, 1882. 
Remarks on the Weather during the Quarter ending March 31ST, 1882* 

By James Glaishek, Esq.. F.R.S.y jfc. 

The weather in Janimry ^vas reimirkable for very hi«rh readings of the barometer and high mean 
iititiosphorii*. j»rossure for the month; total absence of snow, the very few nights on which the 
tt'm|KTaturc on irnisn was below 32 % and consequently very few and slight frosts, and almost total 
absence of north and north-east winds. It was a mild pleasant month, being very warm daring the 
lirst foitnight, and the last 5 days, with a rainfall below the average; at the end of the month all 
agrieulture wa< a mouth in advance, and many Howcrs were in blossom in :uldition to the usual 
January flowers. 

The weather in February was mild and pK'asant, with a high barometer continuing till near the 
end i>f the month, and a high temperature from the iithday, vegetation was very forward at the 
entl of the month. 

Till* weutluT in March was singularly mild and pleasant, being exceptionally warm daring the 
first 20 days, anil quite genial ; on the 2ist and 22nd, a little snow was general over the country, 
and the temperature on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd was slightly below the average, but it became 
warm again ou the 24th. 'I*he weather froui X<ivember to this time, was most favourable for 
fanning work, and at the en«l of the quarter vegetaHon was very forward. 

.About i^on«h)n the mean daily tcmpeiiiture of the air wjis above its average* till the i6th day, 
ami the mean daily excess of these i6 days was 6 '6; it was generally be U>w its average from 
the 17th to the 26tli ; the average daily deiiciency being 2''6; frtnn ihe 27th it was warm, the 
mean daily e\ce.-s of these four days being 4*4. The tir>t 10 ilays in February were cold, the 
average, daily deficiency of mean tenq>eruture was 3 '3 ; a warm period set in on the nth of 
February, which continued with very slight exceptions to the end of the quarter, the average 
tlaiiy excess of temperature for the.*'e 49 consecutive <Uiys was 5 '3. 

The mean temperature of the air tor Jimuary was 40 -4, being 3" -9 and 2'**i above the 
average of 11 1 years antl 41 years rc>pectively ; it was 8 '8, 7°' 2, and 8^*5 higher than in 
1 88 1, 1880, anil 1879 respectively, and of the same value, viz., 40 "4. in the yciir 1878. 

Ijack to 1 771 there luivc been 18 Januarys as warm a^ this, viz. : 
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The mean tenqieiature of the air for February wa.N 41*^*8, being 3'* i and 2'-'4 aboTe the 
average of in years and 41 years respectively; it was 4 "'i higher than iu 1881, cor respomtcd 
>*itli the uu-an in the year 18S0, and y^U higlur than iu 1879. 

liaek tt) the \ear 1771 there have been but 23 Februaiys as wanu, viz. 
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The mean teni])erature t)f the air for March was 46'-', being 40^*9 and 4*3 above tlie average of 
III \ears and 41 years respectively; it was 3 '4, i'''7, and 3 • 8 higher than in the year 1881, 
1S80, and 1879 respectively. 

ISaek to 1771 tliere have been but four instance.^* of a mean temperature in March being as 
high as 4O . viz. : 

1 779 it was 47- 1 780 it was 49'* 2 1822 it was 47 '3 ; tuid in 1841 jfi**2 

The mean tiinperature f»>r the quarter was 42 '7, being 4''-^ and 2^*9 above the average of in 
yeai"-, and 41 vears re>piclively. 

ibck to 1771 there have been six instances of the mean temperature of the quarter ending 
March exceeding 42', viz. : 

1779 it was 42^*4 1834 it wa«i 42 ''V^ 1863 it was 42*6 

1S22 it was 43 '5 1846 it wa> 43 '6 1872 if was 43*6 

of these four are of higher temperature than in this (juarter, viz. in 1822, 1834, 1846, and 1872. 

The mean high tlay tempi-rature of the air in January was 44 '4, being I'^'fi above the uyerago 
of 41 yt-ui"* ; iu Fi'bruary it was 47 '7, being 2*3 above the average, and in March it was 55*** i» 
iK-ini; r • I above the averuL'e. 

The mean low night temperature of the air was in .lanuary 35^*3, being i'*8 above its 
aMriage ; in February it was 36 • 2, being 1*9 above its average, and in March it was 37"6', being 
2 *3 above the average; therefore the high day temperatures and low night temperatures vere both 
very warm, ]>artienlarly the high day temperatures in March. 

The mean ilaily range of temperature in January Mas o'* 5 less than the average, and it was 
o '4 and 2 '9 greater respectively in February and March. 
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On the Weaiher during ike Quarier ending March iiH^ 1883. 






The mean temperature of the air in January was o°*6 higher than in December^ in Fidmwy 
was i°*4 higher than in January, and in March was 4^*2 higher than in Febmaiy. 

(From tliu preceding 41 years ohservations the decrease of temperature from Deecmber to 
January is I'^'d; the increase of temperature from January to February is 1*^*1 ; from February 
to March is 2^*3). 

Fn)m Decemlicr to January from all stations there was an increase of temperature varying from 
o^"3 at Southern to 3 ''5 at Northern Stations; from January to February tfaera wae: un increase 
At all stations of nearly the same amount viz.« i", and from February to Mureh there was an 
increase of from 3' to ;, , at stati<'iis M)uth of 54", and of less than 2^", ait extreme northern 
stations. 

The mean rcadinf: of the barometer for the month of January at the height of ido feet above 
the st*a was 30* 1S5 in., Ih'in^ 0-419 >"• uhove the average of 41 years, and 0*475 ^^* Above tbat 
of 1881, and 0*019 in. :« hiw thai nt' iSSo. 

Hack to 1840 ti:cre have only been 6 in^^tances of a mean atmospheric [iressurc so high as 
this ; viz., — . 

1858 .;o-i7i in. iSfn 30*011 in. iSjft 30*095 in. 

1859 30*o.i7 i'>- >*<M 30*044 in. i8«o 30*20410. 
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KsTB.— In rea'Iinir this table it will he borne in niimi that the pliu eiicu (+) aigniiiee abvre the aTerage, and tbat tta 
minna aiga (— ) sicnitica bflow the avernire. 

The average duration <if the iHlTer«*nt directions of the \^\iu\ referred to eight points of the 
eompassy and the duration of each direction in each month in tiie quarter, were as follow : — 
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The phis sign ( + ) denotes excesses over averages ; the hirgest nnniher> afi'eeted with this «p» 
in the month of January are opposite to S.K. and S.W. ; in February to !S. andS.W. ; and in Matt'h 
ta W. and S.W. 

The minus sign ( — ) denotes deficienccs below averagi'!*. In January the hii^rest j 
e opposite N. and N.E. ; in February to N. and ^^£.; and in March to ^^, N.£.y and £. 
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Tlie mean readinir of the barometer in February was 30*051 in. being 0*268 in. above the 
aTerasc of 41 years, 0*390 in. above that of 1881, and 0*417 in. above that of 1880. 
Back to 1840 there have been but 4 instances of readings as high in February, viz., 

'^63 30* 141 in. 1878 30* 101 in. 1849 30* 106 in. 1854 30*041 in. 

The mean reading of the barometer in Maroh 'vas 39'8-|3 in. beini^ 0*097 ^n. above the average 
of 41 years, au'l o- 1 1:; in. above that of 18S1, and 0*094 in. below that of 1880. 

Dack to 1840, ther« have been 11 instiincos of rcadin«ys in March exceeding 29*84 in., viz., 

'850 .^0*039 in. 1856 30*011 in. 1874 30*oi3in. 1S80 29*937in. 

1852 30*007 in. 1870 29*865 in. 1S75 29*«)j^4in. 1850 3o*oj9in. 

1854 30* 186 in. 1871 29*87610. 1878 29890 in. 

Tho mean riradin;; of tho barometer lor thy quarter was 30*026 in. 
Back to 1840 the highest mean readingn have been in the years — 

1854 when it was 29*948 in. 1874 when it was 29*919 in. 

1858 „ 29*926 in. 1878 ,, 29*990111. 

1859 „ 29*890 in. i8»So M 29*925 in. 

So that there has been no instance back to 1840, of m) high moan readings for the 3 months 
endinjj March the nearest approaeh was in i8;8 when it was 29*99. 

The atmospherie pressure in January was '364 in. greater than in December, that in February 
"w'ah less tlian in Januarv by 'i \± in. and that in Mareh was less than in February bv *2o8 in. 

(xrom the 41 y<'ars ohservatinns the in«'an ]>re-.surc in tJ'inuary is '029111. less than in 
December; is -01710. greater in Febrnary ihan in January, and * 037 in. less in March than in 
Februarv.) 

About r^ndon the mean daily readings of the barometer were behiw their averages till the 
6th d:iy, on the 3rd day it exceeded 0*5 in. ; the lowest ruadiiig throughout the month at nearly 
every station took place on this <lay. Tiie average daily deficiency of pR'ssurc till the 6th was 
0*23 in. On the 71I1 day of tfanujiry the reading was above its average and c(mtinued so till 
February 24th; with the exception of the nth and 15th day> ot" Kebrnary, on which days it was 
0*07 in. b/low it*! a venire on hoth days. 'I'he readings in January were very nnnnrkable, the 
average daily i»ressure from tin* 16th to the io*h Imth inclusive was nearly one inch in excess 
over the average. On the 18th the r.-a'ling all over the country was remarkably high, being 
such that when reduced to the level of the sta, it was abont 30*95 in. The average exceas of 
pn-s<iure both on the 17th and i8th exceeded one inch, and the average excess daily for the 49 
davH ending M-ith February 24th was 0*51 in. From February 25th to Mareh 6th, there was a 
deficiency of pressure of nearly one inch on Mareh i,and avera^iing 0*55 in. for the todays 
ending March 6 : from March 7 to 19 there was an excess of 0*33 in. daily, and from March 20 to 
the «*nd of the quarter a deficit of 0*1 in. daily. 

T/tuwleralorm occurred on March 21st at Hoi ton. 

Thunder was heard but UyhtHiiuj was not seen in March; on the 21st at Hull; on the 30th 
and 31st at Kngby. 

Solar hahs were fieen in January; on the 8th at Bermerside, and on the 28th at Torquay. 
In February on the loth and nth at Torquay, and on the 14th at Cardingtcui. In March on the 
6th, 8th, and 20tli at Torquay, and on the 18th at Canlington. 

Lunar hahs were seen on fivt; night-^ in January, and on seven nights in March. 
Aurora honalis was >coi\ in February ; on the 16th, i;th, and 20th at Memierside. 

Snow fell on the ist at Carlisle; on the 7th at Ik'ruiurside, and on the 29th at Llandudno, 
Bcnnersidt% iStony hurst, and Lancaster. 

Ilail ft'U in January on the ist at Whitchurch; on the 3rd at Guernsey and Tniro ; on tho 
6th at Truro and JJolton ; on the 7th at Plymourh, Bolton, nerniei*side, Stonj hurst, and CarliKlo ; 
D»i the 8th ac Torquay; on the i2tli, 16th, 17th, i8th, 19th, 20th, 2(ith at Card ington, and on the 
27lh at (Juernsey audCardinpton. In Fchruaiy on the 1st, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 6th, ami 7th at Oxford ; 
[)n the 14th at Holton and Silloth ; on the iftli at Whitchurch and ik)lton, and on the 22nd, 24th, 
iiud 28th at Oxford. In March on the ist at Torquay ; (.n the 2nd at (Tuernsey, Truro, I'lyraouth, 
Torquay, Whitchurch, Oxfonl, Koyston, and Cambridge ; o\\ the 3rd at (lUenisey and Truro ; on 
the 6th at 8t'.uiyhur»t ; on the '8th and 9(h at IJandudiio ; on the 20th at Carlisle ; on the 
zi&t at C Juernsey", Truro, riymouth, Torqna\, O-^borne, Oxford, Koyston, Cardington, Lowestoft, 
Stockton, Lland"udn(», Hull, Stonyhurst, I^t'ncaMer, Silloth, and Carlisle ; on the 22nd at Truro, 
I'lyinoutb, Oxford, Iio\ston, Cardington, Lowe>t<»t1, Cambridge, and Hull ; on the 23rd at Guernsey ; 
HI the 24th at Ilnll ; on the 25th at Stockton ; mi the 26th at Osborne, Oxford, and Llandudno ; 
yn the 29th at Truro ; on the 3'oth at Truro, Cardington, and Stockton, and on the 3i.st at Torquay 
ind Stockton. 

Fotj prevailed in January on the 12th at Torquay, Ventnor, Strathfichl Turgiss, "NVhitchurch, 
Dvford, Cambridge, and Hull; on the 13th at Whitchurch, Lowestoft, and Hull; on the 14th at 
:!^anibridg(f, and Hull; on the 15th at IJolton ; cm the i6th at Totnes, (.»xford, Koyston, Cam- 
:iridge, and Stonyl:urst ; on the' 17th at (Juernsey, Strathfield Turgiss, Whitchurch, Oxford, 
ioyston, Somirleyton. Lowestoft, Cambridge, Wolv«'rhauq»ton. Bolton, aiul Hull ; on the i8th at 
^t^uthiield Turgi>>.. Whitchurch, (Oxford. Koyston, S(unerleyt<m, Lowestoft, Cambridge, Wolvcr- 
lampton, B<ilton. Hull, and Stonyhurst ; onthe 19th at Torquay, Ventnor, Strathfield Turgiss, 
rVhitchurch, Oxford, Somerleyton, Lowestoft, Cambridge, Bolton, ami Stony hur*t ; on the 20th at 
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METEOROLOGY OF ENGLAND, 

DURING THE QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30, 1882. 



Bbxabss on the Weather durino the Quarter ekdikq Juke jotUi i882» 

By ZJkXEXi Glaisher, £8Q.> F.B.S., jfc. 

Hie weather in April was generully warm till toit^rds the end of the month, with freqnent 
rain, the total being in excess of the avcrajro, but nut more than was needed, the three pre- 
ceding months having been drier than usual. Tlie atmospheric pressure was in excess of the 
aTemge till the lotb, and generally in defect afterwards. The prevailing winds were from the 
S., S.W., and W. 

On the 28th, there wore violent pales of wind and squalls passing over Jersoy and Guernsey, 
and on the 29th a severe palo pa^^sed over the Sontli uf Wales and the South of England, which 
proved to be very injurious to fruit ti-ees and the f<»liage of trees throughout its course. This 
gale was thought to be in some places as severe as that of October 14th, 18K1. The observer at 
Osborne says, twelve large trees were overturned ; the ob^^erver at Southboumc says, houses 
were nnroofed. At all places the leavoh of trws on the S.W. or windward side was spoken of as 
blackened, as if by frost, or as if scorched by fire, this effect was attributed by several observers 
to saline matter carried by the wind. The ^ale entirely chang(>d the appearance of the country 
over which it passed, but* it «lid not extend fur north. At Cambridge there was a gale after 
3 p.m. ; at Oxford a storm from 5 p.m. to q p.m. ; at Lowc>stoft a gale after 4 p.m. ; at Hull tho 
day was fine with showers ; at Bradfonl th(» daj was fine throu;j:hout ; at Stonyhurst there was 
a snow storm, and snow fell at Liverpool and liolton. The instnnces of rain exceeding an inch 
in one day, were on the ist at Plymouth, on the 12th at Totnos, on the 13th at Stonyhurst, on 
the 35th at Caterlium and London, on the 29th at Wrotte-'K'y, JSolton, and Bradford,* and on 
the 30th at Halifax. 

The weather in May with the exception of about a >\cek in the beginning of the month was 
wann^ and genial. The fall of rain at most placts was less than the average. The atmo- 
spheric pressure, except from the 20th to the 26th, was generally above the average. The 
month was favourable to all growing crops, grass abundant ; there was no instance at any of 
the stations of a fall of rain to the d«'pth of an inch on o\\^^ day during the month. 

The weather in June was <'old and unseasonable throughout, the temperature, with the exc-eption 
of 2 or 3 days at the beginning of the mouth, was below its averaj^e. The atmospheric pressure 
was below its average from the 3rd to the 14th and from the i8th to the 24th; the weather was 
variable ; the fall of rain was in excess of the average, it was a wet, uugenial mouth, and bad for 
hay making, and proved to be the coldest June sinee 1871. 

About London the mean daily temperature of the air was above its average with very slight 
exception till the 24th day, and the mean daily excess of these 24 days was 2'' 3; it was below 
its average from April 25th to May i>t ; the average daily deficiency of these 7 days being 3® '9 ; 
from May 2nd to Ma}* 13th it was generally warm, the mean daily excess of these is days was 
3'*3; from May 14th to i8th it was eold <»very day, the mean daily deficiency of temperature 
being 2'-''6; fixmi May 19th to the end of tlie month it wa.^ warm, the average daily excess of 
temperature of tliese 13 days bein^r 2 '• 5 -, from June ist to the end of the month, with the excep- 
tion of the 3rd, 4th, and 7th, which were slightly above their average, every day was cold, and 
the average daily deficiency of mean temperature for these 30 days was 3*' '4. The instances 
of rain exceeding an inch 'in one day were on the 3rd at Bolton' and Stmiyhurst, on the 5th 
at Plymouth, on the 13th at Bolton aiid >Stonyluust, on the 22nd at Bradford and Leeds, and on 
the 23rd at Nottingham and Bermerside. 

The mean temperature of the air for April was 47- '9, l>eing i-'8 and o°*8 above the 
average of iii years and 41 years re«*peetively ; it was 2 'o, higher than in the year 188 1, 
o- •B higher than in 1880, and 4®- 7 higher tlian in 1S79. 

The mean temperature of the air for May was 54"*.;, beinp 2°*o and i***9 above the average 
of III years and 41 years respectively; itwabo'*^, 1 '9. and 6*1 higher than in 1881,1880, 
and 1879, respectively. 

The mean temperaUire of the air for Juni; was 56"* 5, being i°'7 and 2*4 below the average of 
III years and 41 years respectively; it was 2'' 2, i^-o, o' '4 lower than in the year 1881, 1880, 
and 1879, respectively. 

The mean temperature for the qiuirter was 53 'o, being 0^*7 audo-*i above the average of 
III years, and 41 years, respectively. 

The mean high day temperature of the air in April was 5 7" '6, being the same as the average 
of 41 years 5 in May it was 66*' 2, being 2*0 above tlie average, and in June it was 66* '3, being 
4'*' 7 below the average. 

The mean low night temperature of the air in April was 39'^* 8, being 0^*6 above its 
average; in May it was 44' '2, being o "5 above its averagt, and in June it was 48^9, being v'o 
below its average ; therefore the high day temperature in April was that of its average, in May 
was a little above its average, and in June was nearly 5" below. 

The low night temperature in ])oth April and May was a little above the average, and in Juno 
was about i- colder than the average. 

The mean daily range of temjieraturc in April was o '6 smaller than tho average, in May it 
waa i''*6 greater than the average, and in June it was 3^' 7 smaller than the average. 



10 Ott the ffeatlter during the Quarter ending June 30/A, 1883. 

The mean KMniivmiuri nl* iln' ulr hi A\-t'\ uiin i' -if liiglivr llian in Much, in Maf ra f'f 
higher tb>a in A[iri!. aiiil in .luii.' was i -a iiigUcr lluiii in lluy. 

(From iW jirtovditi:: 41 \i'ir^ v!u;'riiii'ii>ui ihv iiii'Kiae uf t«in)tcrature from March loAfril 
i) t'M, fmni A['ril m .M:.> i^ ^-f.. iitxl ir.>iii Miij- tu Jiiiu 11 6--2). 

jfWii MhtcIi m Aiiril iViiiu ;i1: Muii>>L< tliirv wa-uti iiioreiiwflf tempiiaturc; of i^'jUittdw 
Simlh of lutiiiiilt.' 51^, iir I ■■> lit ht;it:>i]i« Ihtvii'Ii liiiiludi; 5 i ' aiu] t,}' nnJ gradaLOiy decnunf 
fnan i^'giit latitii-lir 5,; in o -i ul i:im-iiH- nnrtht'iv vtutiuiiiii trom April to ^lay there wun 
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On the Weather during the Quarter ending June 30///, 1881. 11 

•zcess daily was 0*26111. From lli«> ,^nl !otlu-i4tli tlii' avtiii.cr^j ddiciency daily was 0*1910. 
From the 15th to the 17th tho aviTa:?.^ ox(0«»s «l:illy vru:-; 0*12 in. From the iSth to 24th the 
aTcraf^e daily ili*fioicin;y was o'l?. in., and Ironi t]i.' ?.y\y till tin- (.nd of th«.' month there was an 
average excess daily of o* 1 1 in. 

The mean readin^c of th«.' burom«<or for (ho Uionih of April :it tho hi'iulit of 150 feet above the 
■ea was 29*602 in., iK'iii.ir o'l^z in. ln-l(nv \\w :i\irj';o of 4/ Viiu?--, ;ii'«l 0*17 iu. below that of 
188 1 ; and 0*099 in. below that of iSS'o. 

The mean reading of the bnr<^metrr in May was 2'j'.S;5 in. liL-inir o*oS6 in. isbove the average 
in 41 year?, and 0*054 in. below tlsat of iSSi, and o'o,]5 in. lijl«>w that of 1880. 

The mean reading of the barnnu-tor in .Iu!«i.' ':i\< -')';35 in. luinir o'o;! iu. below the average 
of 41 years, 0*071 in. below that <»f iSNi, an I 0*002 in. al)«5Vf tlia? <»f iSSo. 

The atmospheric pressure in April was o* 2.JI in. bidow that in March, that in >ray was 0*273 in. 
above thatiiu April, and that in .lun»* wa? o* 140 in. Ih.-Idw that in .May. 

(From the 41 years observations the mean pr-..>s!ir<! in A|*ril is o*oo8 iu. greater than in 
March ; in May is o*o.]5 in. greati?r in A]»ril aiil iu .June is 0*017 in. greater than iu May), 

From March to April there \\a'* a deer* '^io «»f at»".ns|«!iene osv.Mire, at stations south of latitude 
£1®, of 0*30 in. ; between tin* latifudes nf^i and 52^ ••»' c.^Mn. : betvi'i-n 52 ' and 53- of 0*20 in.; 
between 53' and 54" of o* 18 iti., and n<!rtli of lat'tp-le 5 j. of o*o«^ in. 

Fnnu April to May there was an ;iiierease evervwli* iv and r»f .'learly the same amount, ra., 
0*28 in. From May to June th*re v.a> a «lei rea<e o'o«i in. :••♦ ''tation> south of 51'^ gradually 
increasing, going northward to o* 20 in. ar <lation< noitli nt 54 . 

ITiunderatorm occitrred hi Ajn-il nn th-' 2nd at <;iuni<ey; on th'« 13th at Liverj)ool ; on the 
a4th at Koyston, Somerleyton, and lieiee-f'r; on th-.- 2.Sih at nnlt'Mi and Bradford; and on the 
30th at Llanduduo and Stonyhnist. 1:1 ]\Iay on t!j<- i.-t ir ii«»lroii, ]»..'rmi'r.side, iStonjdiurst, and 
Bradford; on the 3rd at Guernsey, Soin.rh'Nton, lluirhy, \\'t)'verh:ini|ifon. IJiilt-'O, Henner.side, Hull, 
Stony hurst, and Bradford ; on thr .fih ::! li:iL'by; on tli-- 71-1 ai ( 'anibrid-ri' and Leicester; on the 
8th at Wolverhampton; on the 22\i'\ at Bannt, KimSy, V'nlv.'v!*.!Mij«to!i, lunl Liverpool; on the 
33rd at ( )xford, Stockton, ('ambridgc, L i*-' >*er, L^veipoo:. Holt >n, and Llandudno; and on the 
a6th at Halifax, liradford, and Ifnll. In June on th-* .}t!i au'l f:tli at Stonyhnrtit ; tm the 7th and 
8th at Cambridg«3 ; on the 9th at Osborne ami Canil'-i li:e ; nn !'.•• lotli at liarnet; on the lath at 
Salisbury; on tln^ 15th at Halifax; on the f8th at ():-'»• -r •:•..• and ll'.;lif:'x ; on the 23nl at Liverpool 
and Stonyhurst ; on the 2.jth at Livetpo-d and Ll:.!id':«li'o : «i:i the .'^th at Liverpool; on the 
a6th at Whitchurch, Barnet, StocKmn. md Wolverhivn:.! m!. 

Thunder wan heard but lif/hfiihuj icus not. svrn iu .\prl! ; on i!a? 2nd at C ).k ford and Stockton ; 
on the 15th at Sali>bnry and niacUiieath ; on the 2Si'a at (i:ieinvey and Hull ; and on the 30th at 
Stockton. In May on the ist at Wolv.-rhauipton ; «»:». tls • 2n l;;t llalifa\ : on the 3rd at Salisbury, 
Strathfield Turgi'ss, Whittdinn.h, Oxford, J{o\'»ton, and Liverj«o«»l ; on the 7th at Ilnllaud Carlisle; 
on the 8th at Whileluireli ; on the iilh at Llandndnn ; on the 22nd at (Inern.sey, Ventnor, 
Oxford, Cambridge, IJolton, and Halifax : on the 23vd at AVhitehure!!, Harnot, Uanduduo, and 
Halifax; on the 26th at Bolton; on the 27th i\i Ha!it'.t\, llil!. ^tonUiui*-t. .and Li^eds. In Juno 
on tho 2nd at Liverpool ; on tlio 3r<l at SoniiTleMim. Sfoektou, aiid Liverpocd ; on the 4th at 
Barnet, Somerleytou, and Halifax; on f>!h at Halifax; on thi- y'h at Whitehurch, Oxford. 
Stockton; on the 12th at Barnstaple, Somerleyim, Lowe>!'fr ; on the ij^th at Stockton and 
Cambridge; on the ifith at C'ambridgf ; on the iSih a* Som.'rl.'NiDn, Siockto!i, and Silloth ; on 
tbe 23nl at Llandudno; on the 24111 at Hal'fax, S!'»i\vlmr-t, a*! I '^illnth ; on the 25th at Somer- 
leyton, Llandudno, audSton\hnr-'t: on the 20th. :it t^M- .'I. L!.;'i.l.i!!i.».S:on\hi;r't, and Carlisle; on 
the 27th at Carlisle: on the 2Srh at Lin ludno ; on she .'oth at Silloth and Carlisle; and on the 
30th at Barnstaple, Wolverhampton, and S'onyl.nrst. 

Lightning was srtn hut thuu'lt.r wis ,i''t hrn-'f in .\]»'.il. on ilie ^ih at T>arnet and Cambridge ; 
in May, on the 3rd at Koyston and ('ani!»ri«bo, on tlu- jth a» Bar.." t, Oxf.ird, Koyston, Liverpool, 
and Halifax, on the 8th at Barntt, iin I 'm the .'2; d .•* O^l.'unu : in June, on the 24th at 
Lowestoft. 

Solar halos were tteeti i-i April. <«n tho i.-U if»tii, ar.'l 2i'»t a? Oxford, on the 21st at Stony* 
hnrst, on the 25th at Hull. In May «»•: tin- 2n.i :■.♦ TiM.iu-.iy and Oxfonl. on the 3rd at ( )xford, 
on the 6th and 9th at Tonpuiy, SrraMdi. 11. aiid o.x'ori. on tii«- iS'h and 21st :it IJath. Iu June 
on the 12th at Halifax, on the 17111 at <»\Miril, ;ind osi tie j^ih at Livi-rpool. 

Lunar haios were svvii on thn-e nitrlir- in April.. :.:i 1 on thn e !ii.i:hi> in May. 

Snow fell in April on the 29th at Liveriio-.l, li'dt'.M and S-on\hurM. In May on the 15th at 
Cambridi^e. 

Hail fell on April on the i-t at 'I'tinpuiy ; on thr 2nil at (iiieins.y ; on thi- 5th at Salisbury ; 
on the 13th at Llandudno; on the 14th at Truro and Ko\-ton; ••!> th-- 15th at Torquay ; on the 
34th at Whitchurch, Oxford, Uo\ston, CardiuL'tou, StoeK^>n, .ind B«»lton : on the 25th at Stony- 
hurst ; on the 26lh at Tonpiay ; <>n th-- 27th, 2^fh. j.j'li at Tniro ; on the iSih :it Truro and Hull; 
on the 29th at Truro ; on th-' 301:1 at ror-piay. « Kfwid, C'aml -/'Ciyx. a;:d Cirlisrle. In May on the 
ist at Torqiwy, Halifax, and s!o:\h;i:-t ; •»:» Vi ' .:'.l .it ^'' -..kt-.a. Wolvi rhamj/ton, and liolton ; 
on the 8th at'Cambridirc ; <»n rlie 22!id at SuM-cr..! : i-u i':e 2.;rd at L!an«hulno ; on the 26th at 
Hull; on the 28th and 30tli at IVsUi. In .Uun- on tli • ^th ;.: 11:;:.Jm\ ; t»n tin* 6th at Llaududuo ; 
on the 7 th and 9th at Candjri«l;^.* ; «.n tl.e icih at I'.:;- ,« 5. 1). lion, ami Halifax; on the 12th at 
Ventnor, Marlboronirb, Baruet. Oxford. Stn kfdn. ( .inn».il.i:e, Bdion, and Stonyhurst ; on the 
14th at Bolton; on the 15th at C.'and.ridiie and ILdiax ; on the 18th at Marlborough and 
Cambridge ; and on the 23r'd at JBolton. 



MeUaroIoffieal Tabh, Quarlar muting March jitt, 1883. 
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METEOROLOGY OF ENGLAND, 

DURING THE QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1862. 



Rbharks on the Weathrr during the Quarter ending September 30Tn, 1882. 

By James Glaisher, Esq.* F.R.S., jr. 

With the exception of the first three (Iavs, which were fine and wnrm, the month of Jiilj was 
cold; the maximum temperature in the month, nt many stations south of latituile 52'', did not 
rise above 73' or 74'', audit exee<'de«i 78^ at a very f»Mv places iiulet'cl over the country; it was 
in this respect a great <•( in t ran to July 1H81, in which ni«inth tlu* temperature exceeded 90^ on 
two days, and was ahovo Ko^ on many days. The ntinosphcrie presMire was generally below 
its average, and rain fell in showers on 1 7 to 20 days at ^ratioriK situated in south of England, 
the number grathia'.ly inereasing to 25, and to 29 at northern stations. The wind was mostly from 
the S.W., frerpiently blowinjj istron«rIy, and there wa- almost a total alwenee of wind from the 
east. The month was cold, wet, and ungenial — a bad month for hayniakin^% and many fields 
remained uneut at the end of the month. 

The month ot* Auirust was moderately fine at the beginning, but eold and showery from the 
14th ; the maximum toniperatnrL-s in thin month wen' low, at many stations not reaching 
80' durinsT the whole month, and the Ptations at which it exceedetl 80 were few in number.' 
The fall of rain wa«i f^cm-nilly less than the average. The atmospheric pressure was above its 
average till the nth. and was, with the exception of the 17th, constantly below during the 
remainder of the niontli. 

The weather in the month of Sept^^mber, dnrinj; the tirst week was moderately fine, bat 
from the 7Ch was eold and unsettled ; the bi;rhest temperature reaehei in the month was les* than 
70° at several stitions, but cxcecdetl 70 generally ; the mean tempiraiure of the month was lower 
than of any other September back to 1863, evei-pting that of 1S77 ; the atmospheric pressure was 
constantly below its avera^'-c from the 10th to the 29ih ; rain was generally less than the average, 
bat was above at a few stations. The month on the whole was eold, and the air more humid 
than osnal, particularly in the Midland Counties, and in the early afternoon hours, causring harvest 
operations to be slow.' 

Upon the whole the unsettled weather which ]>egan in June has continued till the end of this 
quarter ; the numlx'r of days within these four iuonth< which could bj described its summcrlike 
have been very few. 

About London the mean daily temperature of the air was slightly above its average till the 
3rd day ; from the 3i\l to the 281'h, with the exeeption^i of the i4tli ami 27ih, which were slightly 
above, the temperature was always low, the averatje daily deficiency of these 25 days was a*** 8; 
from July 20*h to August 14th, there were 2 or 3 days together, warm, and then 2 or 3 days cold, 
very nearly bahncinir each other; from August 15th to the end of the mcuith it was cold, the 
average deficiency of daily temi)eraturc being 2 '6; froui September 1 to 6, the average daiily 
excess of temperature was i^ ; and from the 7th to the end of the month it was cold ; on the 
14th the daily temperature was 12*^' Inflow its average, and the daily deficiency of those 28 days 
was 2'* 8. 

The mean temperature of the air for July was fio"*4, Ijeing i''2 and i°'8 below the 
average of in years and 41 years respectively: it was 5 'o lower than in the year 1881, 
I '"3 lower than in 1880. but 2°*3 higher than in* 1879. 

The mean temperature of the air for August was 50"" 6, being r*3 and 1^*9 below the 
averages of in years and 41 years respeetivi-ly ; itw.js*o'*5 higher than in 1881, but 3^*2 and 
o' "3 lower than in 1880 and 1879, respectively. 

The mean temperature of the air for September was 54' '3, being 2''*2 and 2^*8 below the 
averages of n i years and 41 years respectively ; it was 1 • i. 3 -''4, and 2-*o lower than in 188 1, 
1880, and 1879. res]>ectively, and col(h?r than any September back to 1877, when it was 52°*9. 

The mean teniperatun; f«»r the nuaiter was 5S -i, being i-'fi and 2^*1 bchiw the average of 
111 3'ears au«l 41 ye:n<. resjiectively. 

The mean high day temperature of tlie air in.Jiily wa"< 71 m. b«ing 3 '2 below the ayerogc 
of 41 year.- ; in Auiiust it was 70'^' 5, being 2 '4 below the average, and in September it was 64^*0, 
being y'X K'low \\w average. 

The mean low niL'ht temperature of the air in July was 52-* 5, bt-ing o'*7 below its 
average; in Augu>t it was 51 • 7, being 1 '5 below its averai'V, and in September it was 46'' 6, being 
a*' 6 below its average; therefore both tht? days and nights have been cold throughoat the 
quarter. 

The mean daily range of temperatun* in July was 2" '4 smaller than "the average, and in August 
and September, it wa-s o '9 smaller than the average. 

The mean tomperatiire of the air in July was 3 '9 higher than iu Juno, in August it was o'''8 
lower than in July, in SeptenilnT it was 5°'3 lower than in August. 

(From the precfdinir 41 years observations the inerea-ic of trinperature from June to July is 
3l^' ^i the decrease Iroui July to Atigust is o''7, and the dtcrease from August to September is 

From June to July at stations south of 51°, there was a mean increase of 2®* 8 of tompcra- 
^nrc; and the mean increase north of that parallel was 4'''0; from July to August at tttations 



18 Oh the IfeaiAtr during the QiiorKr ending SepteaUcr iotJk, i88a. j 

(DUlh of 51° tboro irai n fuitbcr IncrPtiEe of i'";, lut at vtutloni north of ji", tb« un ' 
KmperntDK of Julj* u'd Aagiul irtu nenrl;' the Rame ; fnim August to Scptnnbcr ibcn m 1 
dnmne of Icm[K.'nilur>: iiciirlj' tlie same ut all Etalioiia to the mean value of 4*'';. 

About Loudim tlie mtaa dailr prcssuru of the almosiihi'rc till July jnl was aboTCthe Hmjc 
by O' II iu. i friiui tliv 4lii to thu 18th it nui below bj 0-33 iu i thru for three day it iw 
above by o'li in.; it vns fuiir duvii o'i5 in. bi'low ; from July 36th to Aujjuki iiUi, it hm 
kbOTC till- aierajie by o-;i)iu., and 'for tbv jj days CDdiii): September ^nl, thi'Te wm nn in^ 
daily deficiency «f 0-14 in. tliiii v:is fulloired by >ix ilnvt of un cipcks of pivsEDre aTcnglng 
o'tS in, dailv, and then (u tlic end of tLi' quarter there was a daily ilaficiiruey of o' 21 in. 

Tha menu 'leading of (he biirometer for the luonUi uf July lit the bright of 159 foct ubon Ibc 
W*«u» si>- ;oa in., bi'iui; o'oijii in. bvtow the Dvcri>Ec of*4i ycarii it «aa o'lij in. brlow tint 
ofiSHi; uudo'oj; in. below llmt of iHSo. 

The mean reailing of the barunirter In Aupnat was 2i)'740 in. beinK 0*041 in. below ik 
weruge In 41 years; it waii 0-064 '■'' above thai of 18S1, aud 0-078 in. below that of 1880. 

Tfao meat) rcailinj; of the 1)aruinc(ur in Si'iilcmlter -^ns iij-6tlf) in. beiuu o' n; iu. beloir lie 
a,vtragf of 41 jeurn t it was o- 1 14 in. below that of 1881, aud o- 1 18 iu. below that of itiSo. 
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^c pluB sign ( -h ) denotes e 
in the month of July nre oppoaite 
SeplcmbLT to N. and H. 

Tho minus eign ( — } denotea deSeieneien below aTciaget. - ta Jnly the Uigut nunbm Ut 
eppou'le to iS'. and S.E. ; in August to N.E. and S.; and in September to NJL and 8.W. 
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Tlie atmospheric pressure iu July wti^ 0*035 ^Q* ^elow that of June, that in August was 0*040 in. 
Above that of July, and that in September was 0*053 in. lower than in August. 

(From the preceding 41 years observutious the moan pressure in July is 0*007 '^^- below 
that in June ; in August is 0*017 iu. below that in July, aud iSeptcmber is 0*022 in. above that in 
August. > 

From June to July there was a decrease of prcsi«nre, at all stations ; at those south of 51° and 
north 53 ^ of 0*07 in., and of 0*04 in. at those between these parallels; from July to August 
there was an increa.sc of 0*09 in. south of 51 • and north of 53'', and of 0*05 between 51® and 53®; 
and from Au;rii>t to September there was a decrease of o'o8 in. at southern stations dccreaiiiing 
gradually to o '01 in. at northern stations. 

TkufuftTstorms occurred in July on the 7th at Roystoii, Somerleyton, and Lowestoft; on the 
8th at Oxford, IJoyston. Cambridge, Wolverhampton, nn<l Liveriiool ; on the loth at Whitchurch, 
Oxford, Sumerlevtou, and Lowestoft ; on the 24th at Koyslon, Lowestoft, and Cambridge ; and 
on thii 25th at (Jsborue, Salisbury, and Wolverhampton. 

In Auijust on the i2tli at Plymouth, Totiics, Torquay, O.-'bornc, Salisbury, Bath, Marlborough, 
and Wolverhampton; on the 13th at Bath, Liverpool, Llandudno, and Bradford: on the 14th at 
Halifax: on the 15th at Rugby; on the 19th at Somerlryton ; and on the 25th and 30th at 
Cardington. 

In September on the i ^t at FU-mouth ; on the 2nd at Truro ; on the 3rd at Leicester and Wolver- 
hampton ; oi\ the 12 th at Triu*!); on the 13th and 14th at Guernsey; on the 14th at Osborne and 
Bourncmoittli ; on the 26th at Halifax and Bradford ; and on the 2;th at Bradford and Leeds. 

ThundtT was henrd but tit/htninif was not seen in July on the ist at Wolverhampton ; on tho 
lod at Sali'^bury, Whitchurch, and Wolverhampton ; on the 5th at Oxford; on the 6th at Somer- 
leyton, (.Cambridge, and Liverpool ; on the 7th at Bamet, Lowestoft, Cambridge, and Liverpool ; 
on the Sth at Oxford, Sumerhryton, and Cambridg* ; on the 9th at Somerleyton, Lowestoft, and 
Oambrid^^e ; on the loth at Lowestoft and Wolverhampton ; on the i itli at Oxford, and Cambridge ; 
on the 1 2th at ( -ambridge ; on the 24th at Salisbury, Strathfield Turgiss, Oxford, and Barnct; on 
the 25th at Oxford. 

In August on the 9th at Uugby; on the nth at Whitchurch; on the I3t1i at Somerleyton, 
Uugby, Bolton, and Carlisle; on the 14th at Somerleyton, Cambridge, Llandudno, and Carlisle; on 
the 25th at Rai^by and Cambridge ; and on the 30th at Somerleyton. 

In September on tlie i rh at Strathfield Turgiss ; on the 12th at Salisbury and Whitchurch ; on 
the 14th at Torquay and Cambridge ; and on the 27th at BurFlem and Halifax. 

Liyhttiitttj iras seen hut thunder was not heard iu July, on the nth at Cambridge; and on the 
30th at Whiichurch. 

In August, on the nth at Whitehureh ; on the 12th nt Torquay, Barnet, and Cambridge ; on 
the 13th at Truro, Torquay and Whitchurch ; on the i6tli at Carlisle ; on the 20th at <^xford; aud 
on the 25th at ^l!irlborou;:h. 

In September, on the 12th at Guernsey, Plymouth, Totness, Torquay, and Marlborough : on the 
13th at Plymouth, Totnes, Torquay, Ventnor, Bournemouth, Strathfield Turgiss, Salisbury, Barnet, 
and Oxfonl ; on the 14th at riymouth, Totnes, Salisbury, Barnet, and Cambridge ; on the 24th 
at Guernsi.»v. 

Solar luilos were seen in July, on the ist at Barnet; on the I2tfa, 19th, and 22nd at Oxford; 
and on the 7th and 3i>t at Bennemide. 

In August on the 13th at Oxford; and on the 30th at Torqimy. 

In September on the 6th at Strathfield Turgiss and Halifax; on tho 8th, loth, and 13th at 
Halifax ; on the 17th at Torquay and Oxfonl ; and on the 19th, 28th, and 29th at Torquay. 

Lunar halos were scejt in August on the 31st at Oxford. 

In September, on the 25th at Oxford; on the 26th at Torquay and Oxford ; on the 28th at 
<.'ambridge ; and on the 29th at Oxford. 

Hail f«H iu July on the 0th at Lowestoft ; on the 7th at Hoyston and Lowe'^tof^ ; on the loth 
ut Whitchurch and OxfVird ; on the 20th at Liverpool ; aud ou the 25th at 0>bonie. 

In Augii-it on the 13th aud 24th at Llandudno, aud on the 29th at Barnet. 

In Si-pteniber ou the 12th at Guernsey antl Truro ; on the i3ih at Truro ami Torquay; and on 
the 27th at 'i'orquay. 

Foff privailetl in July ou the ist, 2nd, and 28th at Gur-riise}-, on the 29th at Gucrnvey, 
Strathfield Tnrgiss, Whitchurch, Oxford, and Cambridge ; aud on the 30th at Guernsey. 

In Auf,Mist on the i^t at Bath, on the 8th at Marlborough and Bolton : on the 9th at Totnes and 
Bath; on the loth at Bath; on the nth at Cambridge; on the 12th af Torquiy, Bath, Marl- 
borough, and Cardington ; on the 13th at Cambridge; on the i;thand i8lh at Torquay; and oh 
the 19th ai Bath. 

In Septe hIht on the 1st at Torquay and Wolverhampton : on tin* 4th, 6th, and 7th at Leicester ; 
on the 8th ai Cambridge; on the loth at Oxford, Ko}'<ton. Cambridge, Leieestt-r, and Wolver- 
hampton ; <>n tho nth "at Candiridge and Bolton ; on t!ie I2tli anrl 13th at Bolton; on the 14th 
at Oxford ; on the i5ih at Strathfield Turgiss, Oxf<ud, Cambridge, Leicest.r. Wolverhampton, 
and Bolton; on the ifitli at (Xxfbnl, Cambridge, an«l Loiee-^ter ; on the 17th ai Whitchurch, 
Oxford, and Cambridge* ; on tho 19th at Whitchurch and Wolveihampton ; on the 22nd at Bolton: 
on the 2,',rv2, 25th, and 26th at Totnes ; on the 26th at Cambrijlge ; on the 27th at Wolverhampton; 
and on the 29th at Bvdton. 
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